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MR. GLADSTONE. 


A CRITICAL STURT, 
RY . P. O CONNOR, M.P. 

THE time cannot be | listant when Mr. Gladstone will retire 
from active political lit ‘requently one hears in the House of 
Commons that he does intend to hold the Premiership for more 
than a few months, sometimes for more than : a few weeks; the weeks 
pass away, and then the months, and he is still in his place, as full 
as ever of that distractingly active a many-sided vitality which 
makes him the central ficure of the place. It was understood that 
the close of the struggle over the Franchise and Redistribution 
Bills would have been seized by him as a convenient and befitting 
moment for making his exit. Then came the difficulty with 
Russia ; and now it is understood that his party wish him to 
remain in office till after the General Election, convinced that his 
is the name with which i to conjure the British democracy. 

Probably this estimate of the political situation is correct. To 


Cu, .\dstone still stands surrounded bv th 


the British people Mr. 


halo of surpassing abi and of something more than earthly 
goodness. It is the fa h in him as highminded, conscientious, 
morally elevated above other men, that gives him his chief hold 
upon the masses. The masses in England are above all things 


; and there is something about the Premier 
that attracts the sentimental and the emotional. It is no secret 
tl iat the estimate of hin keen and disillusioned politicians 
is very different; and that to this class the popular faith in 
Gladstone is an addition to the long list of popular superstitions. 
There is no man certainly in the present day of whom opinions 
differ so widely. He is hated. everybody belie ves, by many of his 
own colleagues ; the dislike to him of his political Opponents in 
the House of Geenmons amounts sometimes to something like 
frenzy ; behind his back and sitting among his own followers are 
many men who never tire of deriding his pretensions, and 
denouncing his failings. An attempt is made in the following 
pages to give an estimate of his character which shall be free 
VOL. XII. TT 
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642 MR. GLADSTONE. 


alike from hatred and from hero-worship. The object is to 
anticipate the calmness with which his career will be judged by 
a critic who shall have survived the passions of the hour in 
which the Prime Minister moves and figures so largely. 


First, as to his oratory. There are no instances on record of 


political results greater or more immediate than those which have 
been effected by the voice of Mr. Gladstone. The opinion of the 
severest critic, even in an age remote from our own times, and from 
his own personal influence, will probably confirm the unanimous 
verdict of to-day as to his supremacy as a parliamentary orator. 
Thus his speech on the Vote of Credit the other day absolutely 
silenced all opposition ; though the elements of opposition were 
there—large, numerous, and tee The Radicals, who hated the 
prospect of war, joined in the great shout which followed the 
triumphant orator as he left the House, though everybody thought 
his words made war inevitable : and the Conservatives were hushed 
in mute bewilderment. The sources of his marvellous power in 
this respect are many, and have been described by hundreds of 
pens. First, there is, of course, his marvellous voice ; then a face 
strikingly handsome, ‘and at once majestic and as mobile as that of 
a tragédienne of genius ; a figure erect and commanding ; and 
usually health so perfect that he is able to put into his speeches 
all that physical vigour without which no ” ech is completely 
effective. Indeed, when the reasons of Mr. Gladstone’s success 
come to be subj ected to pitiless analysis, a larger share than would 
perhaps be now conceded will be given to a muscular frame, 
splendid nerves, and perfect digestion. The hideous hours, the 
depressing and sickly a utmosphere of the House of Commons, allow 
prolonged influence only to men of robust physique, and often 
palpably explain the success of inferior over abler men. It is not 
easy to describe the qualities of any man’s oratory, and still less 
easy, the qualities of an oratory so varied as that of Mr. Gladstone. 
There was no session in which he showed the various resources and 
excellencies of his style more frequently than the session in which 
the last Irish Land Bill was passed. It was amazing to see the 
vast opportunities for nearly every form of rhetorical appeal which 
opened themselves up to Mr. Gladstone, even when he had to start 
from a point so apparently sterile and narrow as the change of a 
word in the fourth line in a third sub-section of a clause. Argu- 
ment, carried to resistless finality, playfulness, hot anger, subtle and 
delicate distinctions—all these things would ‘be seen in a speech of 
perhaps half-an-hour’s duration, ‘and begun evidently without 
a single note or a moment's preparation. do make one of these 
occasions complete, it only required that Sir Stafford Northcote 
should, by some apparently innocent and gentle observation, have 
roused the Prime Minister to the denunciation of hitherto un- 
suspected depths of human depravity and Opposition baseness. 

But when the most ardent and competent admirer of Mr. 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 643 


Gladstone’s oratory “n exhausted himself in well-deserved 
eulogies, he will be c¢ compelled to make admission of great 
deficiencies. First, to take a necessary test, how many of Mr. 
(ladstone’s speeches will be read fifty years after his death? It 
‘; doubtful if more tha half-a-dozen, if so many, will survive. 
The parliamentary historian will have, of course, to wade through 
the countless pages of Hansard, which are filled with the speeches 
of Mr. Gladstone ; but it will be a labour, not of love, but of 
drudgery. Here is a very fair test for discovering what will be 
the feeling of the future reader of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches ; let 
any one go back to a debate of twenty years ago for the purpose 
of finding out what it Ww all about: Mr. Gladstone’s speech is the 
last in which he will fi | enlightenment. The Premier’s words 
uld probably obscure, rather than illuminate, his mind ; while, 

to take a man in every way vastly inferior to Mr. Gladstone, and 

in no respect more inferior than in his or: itory,—a five minutes’ 
perusal of the late Mr. Roebuck will put the re ader in possession 
of all the real and essential points at issue in the debate. Indeed, 
there are some speeches of Mr. Gladstone in Parliament which 
one may read over and over again, and in regard to which one 
may remain quite as puzzled at the end as at the beginning ; take, 
or instance, the speech in which he explains his resignation in 
‘onnection with the proposal of Sir Robert Peel to increase th 


rrant to Maynooth. Mr. Gladstone fills many, many columns of 
Hansard ; but the reader is lef finally in hopele ss confusion as to 
hy the Premier was in favour of the proposal, and yet found it 
necessary to resign because it was made. Of course the test 
which is now being applied to the oratory of Mr. Gladstone is not 
wholly a fair one. The interest of the things said in parliamentary 
lebate is ordinarily and essentially transitory ; and even these 
bates, in which the highest questions of principle are involved, 
mixed up with trivialities which only the excitement of the 
hour can make tolerable. Then Mr. Gladstone’s most successfu! 


(torts have been in exposition ; and who will care to read, twenty 
ears hence, the details of the Church Act or the woes of th 


ompound householder? At no very remote period the readers 

Mr. Gladstone’s parliamentary speeches will probably consist of 
two classes only, the historical writer, compelled to read them by 
his tasks, and the student of orateny, more anxious to learn how 


tacts can be set forth with marvellous clearness and marvellous 
attractiveness, than about the facts themselves. If anything we1 

required to enforce this view of the p robable fate of these speec apis 

it is the admitted fact that there is not a single great phrase o! 
Mr. Gladstone in all the miles of Hansard, nor more than one 
well-remembered passage of poetic and apt illustration. It will 
probably be different \ th the speeches which he has delivered 
si the platform. They are less encumbered with trivial detail, 
fuller of fire and freedom ; and to-day, for instance, sixteen years 
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644 MR. GLADSTONE 


after the Irish Church has been laid in its grave, one can read 
with pleasure the wonderful series of speeches in which that 
institution was denounced during the Lancashire camp: vi 

There are other palpable defects in the oratory of Mr. Gladstone. 
It is not true that he is destitute of a sense of humour ; there is 
no weapon that, when he is at his best, he can use with greater 
effect than playfulness; he often, for instance, during the Irish 
Land Bill session referred to, delivered little speeches which 
were to the House like draughts of champagne, so full were 
they of infectious good humour “and effective badinage. But the 
charge is well founded that there is an utter absence in his 
speeches of pathos. This is one of the main points of difference 
between his oratory and that of Mr. Bright. As a parliamentarian 
Mr. Bright is almost cqubeiptivie. He has never been known 
throughout his whole career to have read through—certainly never 
to have completely mastered—all the details of a single bill; he 
described his own temperament probably with a fair amount of 
accuracy when he declared the great ruling sentiment of his life 
to be a passionate desire to do “nothing : his mind is essentially 
narrow and illiterate ; and in all these things the comparison 
between him and the Premier is immensely to his disadvantage. 
But as an orator Mr. Bright is immeasurably superior. The 
difference between the two men is well represented by the 
difference between their voices, not as they are in either case 
just now, but as they were at their best. Except on great 
occasions, the voice of Mr. Gladstone is now weak, while that 
of Mr. Bright has degenerated into an utterance so raucous that 
the scornful and prophetic passion of former days sounds little 
better than the fretful scolding of a sickly woman. But when 
the two men were at their best, their voices indicated the dif- 
ference in their oratorical powers. The voice of Mr. Gladstone, 
clear, full, loud, could inspire and convince and terrify ; but it 
had no power to melt, or to lift the soul to the regions where 
shines the light that never was on land or sea. Mr. B right, on 
the other hand, used to have that voice which Lord Beaconsfield 
described as the most potent of all, the voice that was at once calm 
and laden with passion. It was impossible to listen even to the 
first accents of the member for Birmingham without finding one’s 
senses made captive. There are those so strongly im pressed with 
the large share which Mr. Bright’s voice has played in his oratory 
that they declare that it is his only talent. This, of course, is 
absurd and childish criticism ; the voice was but the vehicle of 
Mr. Bright’s powers. He has, or used to have, terse and sardonic 
and crushing humour which was far more deadly than anything at 
the command of Mr. Gladstone ; he carried his hearer away to “the 
Empyrean, while Mr. Gladstone never once raised him from solid 
earth ; above all things, Mr. Bright could venture to be pathetic, 
while Mr. Gladstone has never made any man shed a single tear. 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 645 

To pass from Mr. Gladstone as an orator to Mr. Gladstone as 
a statesman. There is no subject on which it is more difficult to 
write with satisfaction to one’s self or to the reader, than on the 
quest tion whether or not a great public man is a statesman. There 
is no such thing as a satisfactory definition of statesmanship, and 
it is doubtful if any such definition be possible. A statesman may 
be one of many different things ; or he may act as a statesman in 
one part of his political activity and not in another. We would 
all acknowledge Prince Bismarck to be the first statesman, as 

Foreion Minister of his day; but most Englishmen would deny 

knowledge of even the elementary principles of statesmanship 
to a domestic policy that has no better cure for trade depression 
and the sorrows of the poor than a revival of the exploded remedies 
of protection and a bastard form of state Socialism. Again, to 
manage men is one of the chief signs of statesmanship; men may 
be managed by a great orator or by a great intriguer; but 

. politician may be a most successful orator or a great intriguer, 
“a may have a mind as free from statesmanship as the narrow 
intellect of Whitefield, or the contemptible intelligence of a Wash- 
ington wire-puller. But this is embarking on the wide and 
shoreless sea of disquisition in a short biographical study. The 
crude method must be put up with—here, at least—of using the 
word in the loose and popular form. 

[t may well be doubted if the verdict of posterity will be quite 
as favourable to Mr. Gladstone, as a Foreign Minister and 
administrator of the daily life of a great state, as that of his 
contemporary admirers. On this point one can, perhaps, get a 
littie light by a comparis n of the oratory of Mr. Gladstone with 
that of Prince Bismarck. The one man is irresistibly fluent, the 
other painfully hesitant ; and perhaps this one difference explains 
why the one is considered greater as a practical statesman than the 
other. People who have heard Prince Bismarck speak declare that 
his hesitancy has a certain fascination. You see the mind working, 
and the mind working laboriously, because,—to use the German 
ji irgon,—it is an objective mind. Prince Bismarck has to summon 
before his brain definite and clear and material images of things 
before he can speak about them ; his words represent facts to the 
greatest political realist of his time. But what do words mean to 
Mr. Gladstone? Is not eve rybody struck on hearing him with 
the feeling that he is Veta ning toa mighty sophist, an artist with 
words who can use them with equal e tiect to make the right and 
the Wrong appear the valiant reason? Does Mr. Gladstone see 
things cle arly? Has he ever seen anything clearly? It is 
impossible to forget in considering this question that in foreign 
as well as in domestic affairs there is no statesman of his time who 
has so often changed his opinions. His career may have many 
great characteristics, but it is utterly devoid of fixedness of 
purpose and of stability of opinion. And there is another fact 
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worth noting in this part of the discussion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
powers. In his own secret mind the Prime Minister has probably 
never made full confession that he has ever changed a single 
opinion ; he probably cannot see in his heart any difference between 
the fansitical and theological Christ Church student who denounced 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and the Liberal protagonist who has 
taken the penultimate step to universal suffrage. And the ex- 
planation of this is not very difficult ; Mr. Gladstone has only 
changed his standpoint. But does not this necessarily imply that 
he did not see the whole realities of a question at one or the other 
of the two periods of his career? ‘To put a fair test as to whether 
Mr. Gladstone can be said to have that clearness of vision and 
soundness of judgment which is implied in the word statesman ; 
would anybody trust to the judgment of Mr. Gladstone the decision 
of some question of practical daily life, the woman he would marry, 
the way to get out of some embarrassment involvi ing knowledge of 
character or tactical management, or any of the many other thi ngs 
that can be suggested in which know] edge of the world and a clear 
perception of re salities would be nece ssary ? 

But some one will exclaim that sense must at once revolt against 
even a momentary doubt of the possession of the highest qualitie s 
of statesmanship in the man who disestablished the Irish Church, 
passed the Land Act, and disintegrated Turkey. There is not one 
of these achievements which was not a good work, and to have 
accomplished them shows immense force of character and a phe- 
nomenal power of moving political forces. But is it inevitable 
that Mr. Gladstone must, therefore, be called a truly great states- 
man? Could not these achievements, then, be desc ribed as those 
of a mighty agitator and a great parliamentarian | ? And might 
not a politician be a mighty agitator and a great parli amentaris in, 
and yet not be a statesman in the highest sense of the word ? 

The greatness of Mr. Gladstone as an agitator and as a parlia- 
mentarian is one of the many circumstances that raise that dispute 
as to his moral qualities—a dispute which rages more fiercely than 
on any other question in reference to his character and career. His 
success in both these réles is due to the strong emotion he can bring 
to any subject which he takes up. The democrac y can make great 
reforms irresistible only by the exhibition of the violent passion 
which raises before dominant classes the ugly spectre of strong 
arms let loose from the restraints of law and of the multitudes 
bearing down on the few. And a nation can only be welded into 
the unity and the clearness and depth of conviction necessary for 
a great change of policy by a man who has something of the 
fervour of the Crusader. Mr. Gladstone has achieved both these 
marvellous results more than once in the course of his career. In 
fact, it may be said that since the death of Lord Palmerston first 
gave him the opportunity of being the greatest political figure of 
his time, he has never exerted “himself against any institution 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 647 





without making its destruction inevitable he has never gone on 
the stump without rallying to him the passion, the confidence, and 
rs votes of the nation. The conception of Mr. Gladstone which 
fills the popular mind has had as much to do with this result as 
his marvellous intellectual powers and his extraordinary physical 
exertions. That conception is of a man of pure and unselfish 
purpose, of a sacred hatred of wrong, of a fierce desire to see 
right done, and of perfect and heroic indifference to the pursuit of 
personal interests. To put it more briefly, the democracy loves 
Mr. Gladstone because it thinks him an honest man. ‘There is no 
conception on which such different opinions gan be heard, not 
merely from Mr. Gladstone’s strong opponents, but from those 


associated with him in political comradeship. It was one of th 
scandals and amusements of society + ag the time when the 
outside world was everywhere acclaiming Mr. Gladstone as the 
triumphant leader of a great moral up: ‘ising against an unchristian 
and a brutal power, that at least one of his now most prominent 
colleagues went about asking even his chance acquaintance 
whether Mr. Gladstone was not the worst type of an unscrupulous 
political adventurer. It is well known, too, that his re-accession 


to the leadership of the Liberal party was not unaccompanied by 
bitter resentment of some of his present subordinates. Then 
among some of Mr. Gladstone’s eg opponents the feeling 


towards him is one of fanatical hate, and there are many among 
them who regard him as a man of unredeemed hypocrisy. 
| erhaps there m: Ly found some confirmation of this unfavour- 


able view of Mr. Gladstone’s character in a close comparison of 
his conduct in Opposition and in office, and in a vigilant observa- 
tion of his action as a parliamentary leader. In Opposition he 
has certainly shown marked indifference to the difficulties of his 
opponents. Any man who has ever held office must know that in 
an empire so vast, of interests so complicated, and sometimes 
apparently so diverse, with so many points of attack, with all it 

aff airs exposed to the fierce light of parliamentary institutions, sind 
obnoxious to having the smallest trifle assume world-wide import- 
ance—any body who has ever held office in such an empire must 
know the terrible difficulties that daily beset responsible ministers, 
the thousand and one things that have to be taken into considera- 
tion, the practical impossibility of consistency from day to day. 
Anybody who has, therefore, held power in England might be 
fairly expected to have some reserve when dealing with a Ministry 
confronted by a great foreign complication and by a world 
in arms. Mr. Disraeli never showed any such consider ration him- 
self; and at the present moment it is scandalously absent from 
the tactics of the Fourth Party. But Mr. Gladstone was an 
offender, as bad as the worst Opposition leader, in the days of Lord 
Beaconsfield and the Russo-lIurkish war. And now, after all 
these fierce and incessant assaults on Turkey and Lord Beacons- 
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field, any allusion to the utterances of the Premier in his Opposition 
days, sounds like a reminiscence of a dream; and not a very 
long time had elapsed when the man who had denounced the Turk 
as something utterly inhuman, was forced to count with Turkey 
practically as with any other power in the combinations which 
every statesman has to make in settling the many-sided problems 
of Europe. If anybody had ventured to attack Mr. Gladstone 
for this change of attitude, the imagination does not require any 
straining to see him upholding the civilising influence of Turkey 
with a venom anda vehemence which forme rly belonged to his 
denunciations of that power. The fair defence for the ordinary 
statesman of practical mould and unheroic pretences, who recog- 

nised and submitted to the influence of Turkey, would be that his 
business was to make the best of things as he found them, and not. 
to create an imaginary world. But Mr. Gladstone is not the 
ordinary statesman ; he has usually reached office from Opposition 
by a moral crusade ; as a moral crusader he holds his enormous 
power over the masses; and it is, therefore, as a moral crusader 
that he ought to be judged. How is it, then, possible to reconcile 
the two attitudes as leader of an Op position and as head of a 
Government—in the one case with holy rage calling for justice to 
be done, though the Ministry and the empire and the world should 
fall ; in ‘the other hesitating and calculating with strictly controlled 
reserves and calculations, and with the “balancing of eg 
claims ; in the one case the prophet consumed by sacred wrath, i 
the other the skilful parliamentarian, whose celestial anger is 
absolutely regulated by the mood of Parliament, and the chances 
of the division lobby ? 

The positions are certainly very antagonistic, and yet they may 
be explained in a manner that will relieve Mr, Gladstone from a 
portion, at least, of the heavy charge of insincerity. In the same 
way that his character is a singul: uw mixture of vacillation and 
obstinacy, of hesitation and rashness, his mind is at one time the 
victim of over-dispersal, at another of over-concentration. There 
is no man whom it is harder to get to take up a subject; there is 
none so hard to get away from a subject. This is “why his 
colleagues are in the habit of complaining that it is sometimes 
impossible to wring an expression of opinion from him on a 


question with which they have to deal ; and the expression of 


opinion finally comes aé an unexpected moment. While Mz. 
Gladstone is in Opposition he is free from the contending demands 
on his attention, which, while he is in office, compel him to look at 
all things as parts of a great and a very complicated whole ; and. 
the concentrating tendency of his mind comes into play. This 
tendency works on a man who has a predisposition towards that 
temporary fixedness of idea, and the vehemence of temper, which 

make up the staple of all fanaticism. We all know the trite 
quotation from Carlyle, that the Poor Law would never have been 
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amended if there were not a certain number of men who regarded 
its amendment as the main end of all legislation. The suggestion, 
of course, was that the only men who are capable of working great 
reforms, are men who have a certain narrowness of view. When 


he has taken up any question during his days of Opposition, Mr. 
Gladstone has been as narrow as most of the fanatics who have 
see the masses, : is a mistake, too, to say that his fanaticism 

s been of a kind plainly useful to himself. It is quite true, of 
course, that if he pe idopted. the measured course of Lord 


Hartington on the Eastern Question, the Liberal party might still 
be in Opposition, and he would never have been Prime Minister a 
second time. It is likewise true—to go back to a previous period 


| 


—that the agitation against the Irish Church secured to him and 


his friends several years of power. But, on the other hand, it is 
hard to point out a single advantage that he gained from that 
crusade against the Vatican, which was the ruling craze of on 
of his vacations. If it were not that the Irish cannot do without 
him, and that with all their fervent piety they have a very keen 
vision for the distinction between political and religious interests, 
they might have made a war upon him which would have 


seriously impeded his career; and even to this day many good 
Catholics in England remember his anti-Vatican episode as the 
chief chapter in his life, and hate him accordingly. Take, then, 
his action in Opposition with his action in office together ; remember 
the inevitable tendency of his mind to run into a groove, and to 
invest with fierce passion anything he takes up; and his action will 
_ appear so inconsistent, and EN ‘annot be accounted for 
by the ready explanation of mere vulgar insincerity and personal 
ambition. Much light will be thrown on this part of the question 
if attention be fixed | on Mr. Gladstone’s conduct immediately after 
his last restoration to power. To recur to the instance already 
alluded to; when he was . Opposition, his mind had been seized 
with the subject of Turkey, until that subje ct came to be something 
like monomania; the strength of the monomania was so great that it 
Was not spent until many pct after his accession to office ; and 
the Prime Minister of England, amid | the despair of his colleagues 
and the universal laughter of amused Europe, found the cares of 
a world-wide empire so light, and his own country so free from 
domestic troubles, as to spend all his time and devote all the 
resources of his mind, and the potence of his position, to getting a 
few thousand people transferred from the rule of the Turk to the 
rule of the Montenegrin or the Greek. After some time the fit 
passed away; the Prime Sa was restored to full mental health 
and to the balance of his inte 35 ct, things again fell into their places 
in accordance with their intr Bh importance and their relations to 
other things ; Montenegro was not forgotte n, but it had for a while 
to be t thought a little less of than another small country, which was 
a little nearer home: the Turk was still an inhuman sacnster. but 
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he had soldiers and a fleet, and there were still some millions of 
people over whom he exercised a deep religious and political in- 
fluence, and the statesman who would attempt to exclude him from 
European combinations would be laughed out of Court by the 
other rulers of Europe. Finally, Mr. Gladstone did not cease to 
be the inspired denouncer of evil, and the prophet of the gospel of 
righteousness, but Divine wrath was tempered by Lord Granville, 
Lord Richard Grosvenor, and the Orders of the Day. 

Such is a great deal of the case for and against Mr. Gladstone; 
and admitting so much as may be fairly said against him on the 
ground of wisdom, or statesmanship, or consistency—admitting 
that he betrays a certain weakness of character—is it a weakness 
without its good? Is it folly without its wise side? To compare 
Mr. Gladstone again with Prince Bismarck ; there was a good deal 
more regard for the interests of Germany in the bon mot of the 
German Chancellor—that the whole Turkish question was not 
worth the bones of a single Pomeranian Grenadier—than in the 
hideous levity of Lord Beaconsfield’s preparations fer war, or than 
in Mr. Gladstone’s shrill gospel that the release of the Turkish 
Christians was a cause against which England was called upon to 
meet the world in arms. But, after all, Mr. Gladstone, in allowing 
himself to be carried into this wild folly, and in dragging the 
nation after him, was giving proof of an elevation of character 
which has a claim to be considered as in some senses higher than 
the cynic wisdom of his great contemporary, just as the man who 
sacrifices himself is to be preferred to him who principally looks 
after his own skin. The appeal, too, to the nation, with all its 
folly and exaggeration and utterly impracticable proposals, was an 
appeal of a higher and better, and even wiser kind than Lord 
Beaconsfield’s appeal to its lowest instincts and its worst passions. 

Allusion has been made to the fact that Mr. Gladstone brings to 
each side of a question, as he takes it up in succession, precisely the 
same amount of passion, yehemence, and intolerance for the differ- 
ences of others. It is impossible to forget, when he is seen inflict- 
ing one of his periodical lashings on poor Sir Stafford Northcote, 
that he was once of exactly the same opinions as the present Con- 
servative leader, and that he did not bring to the expression of these 
opinions the same urbanity, and the same moderation, and the same 
scrupulous regard for the opinions of others, as does the present 
leader of the Opposition. And one can easily recall a hundred 
speeches in which Mr. Giadstone faced the swarming hosts of 
Liberalism with the same fired eye and frowning brow and lava- 
tide of indignant eloquence with which he now confronts the hosts 
of Toryism. Is it possible that a man can always be in earnest who 
can pump up passionate emotion so easily, and on diametrically 
opposite sides? Is Mr. Gladstone a great and a conscious actor, 
who assumes a new political réle with the same facility of mind and 
temper as the member of the old stock company, who is one day 
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the doddering old miser, and the next the bright young lover, the 
brave and suffering hero in alternation with the desperate. and 
cowardly villain ? There are m: uny things, nobody can fairly deny, 
which lend themselves to this low estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character. His readiness of emotion gains him the hate of those 
who think—and rightly, as a rule—that readiness of emotion and 
depth and real sincerity of feeling are incompatible. There are 
many, who, watching Mr. Gladstone closely, declare that the “ moral 
earnestness ”” which - ficures in the encomiums of the Premier in 
the pulpits of Little Bethel, is nothing more real than are the tears 
of the actor on the stage. And in proof of this estimate of his 
character, these critics point out the difference, already noted, 
between his unbridled | passion against certain things in Opposition, 


and his Epicurean tranquillity in office. And further it is pointed 
out that this great “moral earnestness” has frequently been dis- 
played in hopelessly bad and palpably immoral causes. In Mr. 
Barnett Smith’s biography of the P rime Minister there is a passage 

which brings out the 1 igly side his moral -earnestness. Mr. 


Gi: 1dstone, we are told by his haus aphe r, made a speech a few days 
after his dacihen for Newark, in 1832, which is described by the 
reporters of the time as “a manly, eloquent speech, replete ase 
sound constitutional sentiments, high moral feeling, and ability o 
the most distinguished order.” 

The cause in defence of — Mr. Gladstone spoke with “ high 

moral feeling ” was the cause of human slavery! Throughout the 
whole period during which ne remained a member of the Conser- 
vative party, Mr. Gladstone was on the side of those who urged 
small points of defence, and hesitations, and doubts, against those 
who warred with the reign of monopoly and abuse ; and without 
doubt Mr. Gladstone exhibited in the many speeches he made 
during that time the “moral earnestness” of the present day 
Dissenter, or the “high moral feeling ” which gained the hearts of 
the Newark electors when he was advoc ating “gradual as opposed 
to immediate emancipation. If Mr. G ladstone were to deliver such 
a speech in the present day, and negro slavery were one of the con- 
troversies of the hour, there is good reason for fearing that he 
would be placed in that gallery of Gallios whom Little Bethel 
always denounces as the most dangerous enemies to reform. 

But again, one may fairly put in more than one plea in extenu- 
ation. First, it says something for a man’s nature that he can feel 
deeply on a great political subje ct, even though it be admitted that 
the feeling is not permanent and not without pretence; such a man 


1s, at all events, a good deal better th 1an the one who never has a 


passing emotion against the rule of the wrongdoer. The race of 


reformers is not by any means a perfect race; but is it not better 
than the race of Epicureans? Contrast Mr. Gladstone with the 
men whom he has fought with or against. He is certainly more 
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attractive than the cynic old Pagan so long his chief, who squeezed 
out of life every joy it could give, with the most complete regard 
to his own comfort, and without one moment of tempestuous passion 
to redeem the long career of calculated personal and political vice. 
Or, compare Mr. Gladstone with the man who was his great rival 
for so many years. Men of the Ashmead-Bartlett type believe, or 
profess to believe, that Lord Beaconsfield marked his latest days by 
a high regard for the interests of his country alone ; but to accept 
this hypothesis it is necessary to believe in a complete transformation, 
at an age beyond the threescore and ten, in a singularly consistent 
character ; and probably the real truth is that during the struggle 
on the Eastern Question, as throughout his life, Lord Beaconsfield 
stood to his own mind as the centre of the universe, careless of the 
blood or tears of the millions of its people, so long as their fortunes 
made him one of the great figures of the history of the world. Or, 
compare Mr. Gladstone with some of the men who now surround 
him. There are few who would say he is not a far finer, as he is 
certainly a far more attractive, personality than Sir William Har- 
court or even Lord Hartington; he has not the coarse personal 
ambition, and the cynical absence of principle of the one, nor 
can there be any comparison between Mr. Gladstone’s tempestuous 
desire to remedy as much evil as he can, and the political Captain 
Hawtree, who is too indolent and too indifferent to have any regard 
for anything that gives him trouble. And these comparisons are 
fair in two respects. First, it is but just to judge a man by his 
surroundings; it is the morality of those among whom he lives 
that supplies the fairest test for the estimate of his character. 
And, secondly, there is this to be said for Mr. Gladstone ; there 
may be a good deal of nonsense about the “ moral earnestness” 
which the dissenting Radical talks so much of, but Mr. Glad- 
stone has unquestionably worked for every cause he has believed in, 


and often worked with a recklessness of personal exertion and of 


physical convenience that, if it had its sensational and vain side, had 
also something of the absorption in an idea which produces the 
noblest acts of political lives. So, also, is it with the vehemence of his 
oratory, in which some people can only see a new reading of the 


character of Pecksniff; and with the explanations or withdrawals of 


imprudent utterances or impossible pledges in which other men find 
incontestable proof of Mr. Gladstone’s dishonesty. The just as well 
as the charitable explanation is that, on his legs, he loses the self- 
control which can always be preserved by the man who has no 
feelings of his own, and who uses words merely to produce effect 
on the feelings of others. Mr. Gladstone, in truth, forgets himself 
in the ideas which he is trying to express ; it is this absorption in 
the idea of the moment that makes him employ the strongest 
language, and the most ready argument by which he can gain 
over the most obstinate opponent ; in short, he has for the moment 
the passion of the apostle. Grant that all this endures but for the 
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moment ; grant that it not free from histrionic affectation, it is 
{ heart and temperament of an entirely 


better than the frigidity 
self-contained nature. 


true that this readiness of emotion makes one doubt 


Mr. Gladstone would not have been bette 
the bar, than for the statesman whose 
lis tion all the forces, and may let loose all 
the passions of the world; or, p perhaps, the ideal position for 
Mr. Gladstone would be that of a writer on a newspaper which was 
rs ays vehement in its expressions of opinion, and expressed its 
inions daily, except that nature and education have not 

be care upon Mr. Gladstone, amid his embarrassing richness of 
English language. The 


sifts, that of being to write the 
in regard to Mr. (sladstone 


It is 
sometimes whether 
suited for the stage 

ohtest word sets in m 


conclusions arrived at in this paper 
are, after all, not very clearly defined ; nor were they so intended 
to be. The object was to give a fair estimate, with full allowance 
for both the bad and the goo cd sides of the character of the Prime 
Minister. He is neither a villain nor a saint; his character does 
iad he is self-contradictory, wise and 


not proceed on any rigid 
foolish, bad and good, an, 


be accurate, which 


nfinitely various: and no estimate « 
haratonra dj ) t } ] -\1cda « d bl: ) 
leretore, qaoes noi OTN pl alse ana Diame, 
ind refuses him the unbroken consistency of the creations of 

character will probably remain one of the 


lramatic literature. H ' 
tor all time. To his contemporaries, 


hopeless studies of historian 
however, he must be, as long as he lives, the most remarkable man 
f his century. In the House of Commons he is the very genius 
the bart his presence or sence makes all the difference 
hela Parliament infinitely interesting or abysmally dull 
frankly human. There is 


he chief reason ot 1 is th: he is so 
not an emotion of thi sitive and weak human heart of which he 
not the ready victi ittack enrages, praise delights, trouble 
him. Throughout all the gamut of human 


roneaan disaster grie \ , ! 
course of a single night; and he has a 


eling he passes in 
temperament that brings the expression of every emotion without 
>: 1: . , 
a second’s delay to his face. This changeable and infinite play of 
nightly in the Hous 


passion is a drama which is carried on 
ceneral and public eye; it is a might y 


of Commons before the o 
and potent personality displaying before the whole attently gazing 
world the “nudity of his soul.” With all the fierce hate that 
ich a man must ex and the suspicion, and often the ridicule, 
he remains the microcosm of the House of Commons, that strange 
world of triumph and defeat, cynicism and credulity, strong 
beliefs and caleulatine and calculated passion. It is because he is 
all this as no man has been before, as no man may be again, that 
every deduction from his character still leaves him supreme 


minence as England’s greatest Member of Parliament. 
T. P. O CONNOR. 
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THE PRESS, THE MASSES, AND THE 
ARISTOCRACY. 


BY W. EARL HODGSON 


** T myself am a Gentleman of the Press, and bear no other escutcheon.’’—B8NIJAMIN DISRAELI, 
** The Press may patronise Authority ; but will never submit to it.’’—Specrator. 


In a recently-published essay * I endeavoured to throw light upon 
a subject of great importance to the Constitutional party. I allude 
to the condition of the Conservative press. Discussing that theme, 
which had several times been one of anxious conference between 
the parliamentary and the literary leaders of the party, I strove to 
show how the general weakness of Conservative journals in the 
provinces had come about; and I suggested that the affair might 
be remedied by the institution of a “large company of leading 
Constitutionalists throughout the land, to whom certain press 
properties should be made over, and by. whom they would thence- 
forth be administered. I argued the matter out, and tried to 
show that an Established Press would be a beneficent institution. 
The criticisms of that essay were startlingly many. They were 
also remarkably unanimous. Such of them as came under my 
notice were united in adverse adjudgment. Now, it will be said, 
that fact should suffice to prevent my putting pen to paper on the 
subject any more. I myself do not think it does. In these times 
of widespread bustle about momentous concerns, great journals do 
not devote their valuable space to the discussion of proposals that, 
as mine is sald to be, are utterly impracticable ; and, therefore, I 
am driven to conclude that the general folly of my essay must 
have been leavened by some small wisdom. Let us see whether 
that surmise has not something to be said in its favour. Let us 
sift some of the weightier reviews, and see whether, when the 
pulverised particles of the essay have been shaken through the 
critical riddle, there be not some portion of it remaining “intact 
and indestructible. Let it be understood, too, that I am not 
replying to my critics out of any frivolous spirit. I am doing so 
in order to clear the way for some observations on the important 
subject hinted at by the title of this essay: the relations of the 
Press to the Aristocracy, and the relations of both to the Masses. 
We will begin with the Spectator, whose argument against me is 
particularly impressive. That eminent Liberal journal 1 is “ greatly 
perplexed.” ‘What is the real reason why subsidised journals 


* “ An Established Press?” Time for April 1885, 
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never succeed in acquiring any wide influence?”’ The Spectator 
cannot tell. Now, lucid as the Spectator usually is, it sometimes 
gets into speculative troubles of its own creation, a and finds itself 
in a darkness that is the shadow of its own intellect. That is the 
way with a certain class of philosophers: the philosophers who, 
in order that their disquisitions may be as nicely rounded off as 
possible, unconsciously exaggerate the problems they set themselves 
to solve. It does seem that in regard to the matter in hand the 
Spectator’s* great perplexity is of f that genesis ; for, speaking in a 
more matter- ~of- fact, statistical tone, the Saturday Review f boldly 
declares that “the first thing to be remavioad is this. The press is 
already largely ‘subsidised.’ There is already a considerable number 
of journals which, to use the Scotsman’s delicate phrase quoted by 


Mr. Hodgson, are ‘kept.’ It is no secret that several papers, 
which have exercised and exercise no small influence on public 
opinion, have been and are carried on at a heavy loss.” At the 
very outset, therefore, the Spectator seems called upon to revise 
the premisses from which it drew a conclusion adverse to my 
proposal. 

| do not, however, attach much importance to the discrepancy 
just pointed out. After all, it may be a discrepancy of phrases 
ither than of facts. lt may be that the Spectator does not 


measure success by the “no small influence on public opinion * 
that the Saturday lays to the credit of certain journals subsidised : 


that, on the contrary, when it speaks of success it means financial 
prosperity rather than rhetorical rule. For the purposes of our 
discussion, that meaning is the correct one. What has to be found 
out is the reason why the subsidised journal is usually a com- 
mercial unsuccess. 

Stated thus, however, the problem is still in confusion. ‘To ask 
why a subsidised journal is not commercially successful is to put a 
very ambiguous question. We might as well ask why a bankrupt 
is not a millionaire. What the . Spectator really wishes to know is 
the reason why a subsidised journai rarely becomes a self-sup porting 
power over the community. After a deal of somewhat hesit: iting 


soliloquy, the Spectator puts the problem into very clear and concise 
terms. ‘‘ What,” it asks, “is the essential difference between 
starting a university to teach particular branches of knowledge 
and establishing a number of journals to advocate certain 
views?” Having rung the changes on the querulous idea held in 
suspension by those words, the Spectator finishes off by saying that 
it a answer its own que stion ; and that, being as much at sea 
s I myself am, it refrains from certain sarcasms it had thought of 
bestowing upon me. I will venture an answer, and risk the ridicule 
reserved, 
Between a university and a journal of the class spoken of by 


* The Spectator for April 4th, 1885. 
Tt The Saturday Review for April 4th, 1885. 
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the Spectator the essential difference, I think, is that the one 
appeals to the public with an authority the advantage of which 
is denied the other. The university confronts society with the 
boldly implied assertion, which nobody thinks of gainsaying, 
that, as a whole, the public i is ignorant about the subje cts of which 
it intends to treat. The journal, if its “ certain views ”’ be political, 
must make its bow more meekly. Society at large is content to 
allow itself capable of —— in mathematics, in metaphysics; 
in philology, and in the other learnings the university proposes 
to impart. Who shall dare to assume towards society a similar 
superiority in politics ? 

I have answered the Spectator’s question by the Scottish method 
of putting another. The implication of that other is surely plain. 

It matters not that of all practical sciences politics is the study 
that calls for the vastest information, the profoundest reflection, 
and the most prophetic foresight: such is the colossal assumption 
of the age, the assumption incarnated in manhood suffrage, that 
every country dunce among us is admitted to be as fit as every 
college don to share in the administration of affairs upon the cha- 

racter of whose settlement the welfare of a nation, the might of 
an empire, and the peace of Europe depend. In short, putting 
my contention into concrete form, it may be said that the 
university succeeds because, versatile and enterprising though it 
be in its corporate conscience, Liberalism has not yet enriched 
the catholic stock of its fundamental principles by declaring for 
the inalienable right of every man to have his own way with the 
differential calculus ; while the journal fails because, impregnable 
in the suspicion, the jealousy, the conceit of their omniscient 
ignorance, the people know that its founders and _ supporters 
cherish a modest doubt as to whe ther, for instance, every man 
is able to take a wise way about the Reform of Procedure in the 
House of Commons, about the actions of the Peers, or about any 
of the numerous problems their very imperfect ‘knowledge of 
which is derived from the lips of demagogues frequently “little 
less ignorant than themselves. 

“We do not see the moral difficul lty at all,” says the Spectator, 
in the thick of its great perplexity, “though we confess to a 
feeling against the subsidised journalist for which we can give 
no explanation beyond the suspicion, constantly untrue, that he 
is dishonest” ; which, being interprete d, means precisely what 
I have said. The subsidised journal fails from no fault of its 
own. It is a victim to the low cunning that the pampered people 
share with the village idiot, to the false and vulgar suspicion with 

which our vulpine democracy have infected the lucid Spectator. 

It will thus be seen that the Spectator’s criticism of “ An 
Established Press?” resolves itself into the assertion that such 
an institution would not thrive, because it would have to face 
the unuttered and incoherent slander of preposterous prejudice. 
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Now, I have long been a diligent student of the Spectator; and I 
shall be very wach surprised if, when re-examined in the clarified 
form into which I have inet it, its criticism of my proposal 


becomes the judgment of its matured reflection. Surely it cannot 
be that the exponent of all that is creditable in the Liberal theory 
expects a mean suspicion, “ constantly untrue,” to prevail for ever! 
Until the Spectator itself tells me | am wrong, I, at least, will not 
be lie ve that it does. On the contrary, having high authority’ 


for thinking that 


Touch estial temp 
[ am sure that the grotesque falsehood we have been contemplating 
will not long survive the seraphic Sp tator’s titillation ; and that, 
the difficulty of it removed, my bantering critic will entertain my 
proposal more seriously than he has done. 

Before that critic is wholly reconciled to me, however, I shall 
have to do more than show him that he has been mistaken in the 
paradoxical opinion that a falsehood is an eternal verity, a slander 
a ge ent and invincible force. I shall have to persuade him 

hat “ An Established Press?” is not an “ unpractical subject ” 

for although in the public utterance Il am reviewing the Spectato 
myste rious! r declared that it could not tell why subsidies are 
foredoomed to failure, that journal, | happen to know, had really 
a very decided opinion on the matter. It thinks that the essential 
difference between the university and the journal founded to 
advocate special views * hat, while the university knows exactly 

what must be taught, the party committee in control of the journal 
re never unanimous as to what line it ought to pursue ; that, in 
ther words, the failure of a journal controlled by several men, 
instead of by one man, is another illustration of f the proverb that 
too many cooks are sure to spoil the broth. So do I. In the 
Time essay [ expressly stated that a subsidy is fraught with the 
very evils thus adverted to: that its contributors have clashing 
views as to how it should be utilized ; that the editor is hampered 


by their disagreement; and that, thus, the journal lacks the 
spontaneity of action essential to the triumphs of its contentions 
and to the filling of its . chequer. That, I said, was the usual result 


of an ordinary subsidy. In devising measures towards the 
institution of an Establi shed Press, however, I was not arguing 
for an ordinary subsidy. I was arguing for an extraordinary 


subsidy, which would be a very much different thing. “ The 
fei ef I wrote, 


idemn a newspaper that is subsidised in a small way; but they would treat it 
erwise were it subsidised in a large way. A recent incident in the world of 
journa! ism affords proof that that isso. Than the extensive buyingeup of English 
hewspapers by the American democrat, Mr. Carnegie, there was never an enterprise 
more repugnant in itself to the people of this country ;.yet the St. James’s Gazett 





* Milton, “ Paradise Lost.” Book iv., line 810. 
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and other powerful leaders of public sentiment endeavoured to excite contempt for 
the actin vain. The public may detest or despise the opinions of the ambitious 
democrat ; but they neither detest nor despise his dash. They are respectful of 
power, whatever may be its aspect. 


That, I think, is a sufficient answer to all the many queries such 
as this my essay has called forth: “Does Mr. Hodgson think that 
the British public would have political pabulum | forced down its 
throat which voluntarily it w ee have rejected?” * Yes: 
I do think that, although without the coercion therein depicted, 
such a result would come about. Were it known _ the whole 
Constitutional press of the country, or of part of the country, 
was founded upon the wealth and the influence of the whole body 
of Constitutional leaders within its sphere, the British public 
would take to it far more kindly than it does to the many single 
and struggling journals through which the literary force of the 
party is at present dissipated. I have said that, as pointed out 
by the Spectator, a false suspicion is at the root of the un- 
success of subsidised journals. That suspic ion, however, does not 
account for the whole unpopularity of those journals. One of the 
strongest of British instincts is to despise weakness. Thus, the 
unsuccessful journals are despised because they are weak. The 
reason of their ill-favour is not that they are subsidised : it is that 
they are not subsidised-enough. Once the press, or a considerable 
portion of it, is put upon a basis such as I have indicated, it will 
become as popular as any of those institutions, such as the Army, 
the Navy, the Reserve Forces, and the Clergy, to whose health the 
British Public drinks enthusiastically on every possible occasion, 
and that simply because their health is so robust as to be entirely 
out of danger. With the British Public nothing succeeds like 
success. 

It was in contemplation of that indubitable proverb that I 
penned the words, “The Conservatives must deal with the people 
as they are,” for which the Saturday Review takes me to task. 
I admit that, from a literary point of view, the Sa turday s rebuke 
is Just ; for, in saying that “ the Conser vatives are not in a position 
to be too scrupulous in such matters,” I used the word scrupulous 
in a restricted sense, without reference to the ethical consideration 
it usually carries. I certainly did not mean to suggest that the 
Conservatives should “ rival the Radical party in charlatanism.”” 
All that I meant was that, by way of counterpoise to the Radical 
appeal to popular weaknesses, the Conservatives should take advan- 
tage of a characteristic that, after all, is a sympathy of popular 
strength : the national liking for power rful and commanding action 
or enterprise. 

In the Spectator’s criticism there still remains an important 
point untouched upon. It is argued that the editorial staff of an 
Established Press would be handicapped by the fetters that harass 


* The Northern Whig for April 7th, 1885. 
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those working under a body of subsidisers. The very reverse 
would be the case. Were all the journals of a certain class in the 
hands of a national company instead of a local one, their editors 
would have far more freedom than they have at present; for they 
would not be subject, as they are under the ordinary system of 


subsidising, to the irksome interference of local magnates. They 
would have wider scope for the exercise of their intellects ; their 
cause would be enriched and reinvigorated by new ideas and 
freshened sympathies ; ind, as the Spectator declares of the 


Established Church in respect of Dean Stanley’s influence, and 
such as his, upon it, the Established Press, in virtue of its freedom 


from the necessity of preaching to please the pews, would be 
. much grander and more beneficent force than its voluntary 
rivals formed. 

[ take it, then, that, in the first place, the Spectator’s criticism 
aves the theory of an Established Press uninjured ; and that, in 

. second place, by emphasising what I said about the fallacy of 

popular doctrine, prejudice, with regard to subsidies, that 
riticism has strengthened the case it sought to destroy. 

As the wording of the last sentence indicates, however, what the 
Spectator has helped to elucidate is only the theoretical desirability 
’ an Hstablished Press. The underlying tone of the whole 
criticism is that my proposal of such an institution is impracticable. 


(hat which the Spect tacitly assumes ‘the Saturday Review 
listinctly asserts. An Established Press, that journal thinks, 
would afford an “immeasurable chance to political and financial 
obbery.” What reason can there be for such an expectation? 
Are British gentlemen so far degenerated that they would utilize 
in corruption an organization they had projected to elevate the 
‘tone of public thought and feeling? or are they so lost to their 
native shrewdness and business capacity that the officials in charge 
of their concerns would dare to be fraudulent, or even unfaithful ? 
No: commercial rottenness of the sort the Saturday dreads may 
prevail in America, whose people have no ennobling traditions, like 
those that cluster round our own old institutions, to restrain their 
impetuous worship of The Almighty Dollar ; but until it is shown 
that political and financial jobbery prevails in the military, the 
naval, the clerical, or the civil corporations of our own land, | 
shall not believe that Literature, the purest and least selfish as 
well as the most powerful influence in our midst, would be the 
single and disgraceful exception to the general rule of the British 
character. Nor can I see any reason to fear, like the Saturday 
Review, that an Established Press would become 

4 sort of journalistic “ Caucus”? worked in the interest of afew men, who might 
be in no sense representative, and in no sense capable of directing public opinion, 


and in no sense desirous of using it for any purposes but those that served their 
OWn personal interests. 


The main hope of my proposal is to remedy just such a position 
UuU2 
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of affairs. The press should be the special and public care of 
many men, not the speculative and private concern of a few. It 
should be put upon a basis wherefrom its varied functions would be 
discharged with the utmost vigour and versatility ; and wherefrom 
it would preach the Constitutional and Imperial cause as a positive 
creed, instead of as an apologetic makeshift. In short, 1 would | 
have the press established because in that act men of letters would 
be put out of their false relation to the other classes in society, and 
because Conservatism would be put out of its false relation to itself. 
Let it not be thought that my suggestion is in the interest of 
Conservative journalists exclusively, Employed on the Liberal 
and on the Independent press there are many men who would be 
foremost in advocacy of the Constitutional and the Imperial Idea 
were Conservatism, with which that idea is associated, a fully 
developed and intelligible expression of the modern national will, 
which it is not, instead of a stunted, stolid, stupid caricature of 
that will, which to a lamentable extent it is.* 

We will touch on that point anon. What we have now to 
consider is the question whether the press could be established as 
I have indicated. The Saturday Review thinks that it could not. 
In the very act of expressing that opinion, however, the Saturday 
gives us a hint that it could. If “zealous individual effort ” all 
over the country is able-to maintain the Constitutional journals in 
a state of efficiency, the same zealous effort combined could surely 
accomplish a similar result. If the Constitutionalists in each of 
fifty counties can, each company of them, support one of fifty 
journals independently, surely their amalgamated resources could 

maintain the same journals jointly. The most rudimentary of 
arithmetical perceptions is sufficient to overcome the argument 
that, because it is “ gigantic,’’ my proposal is impracticable ; and 
to those Conservatives who have been scared by the prospective 
demands “An Established Press?” seemed to make upon their 
money-bags, I cannot do better than commend a certain passage 
from the Saturday’s criticism.— 

The value of a doctrine, a set of doctrines, to mankind is not to be determined 
by the number of pounds, shillings, and pence which the journals in which they 
are set forth will bring in. The best of causes have been sometimes unknown and 
sometimes unpopular ; and if they have, in these days of universal reading, to be 
kept before the public notice, and have their fair chance in the world, it must be 
by the means of those who are willing to sacrifice their money for something 
which they think of more importance than money. 

That brings us to a crisis in our theme. The Spectator notes 
that Toryism “isa cause in which Mr. Hodgson gently insinuates 
that ‘oligarchs’ have at present rather too much sway.” The 


* An oddly-complete corroboration of that statement is to be found in the 
Spectator of April 18th, 1883:—* If the House of Lords, as it is, seemed to us in the 
best sense a conservative ta (i.e., conservative with a ‘c,’ as distin- 
guished from Conservative W ith a‘C’), we should be heartily fav ourable to the 
House of Lords even as it is."—Criticism of the QUARTERLY REVIEW'S “ Age of 
Progress.” 
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gentle insinuation must now become an unhesitating charge. In 
order that the charge may not be misunderstood, let me state that 
it is not made from any jealousy of the “oligarchs.” On the 
contrary, it is made in the interest of the cause the “ 


oligarchs 
have at heart. 


Near the beginning of this essay | adverted to the extraordinary 
assumption that, although the most complex of all studies, volitics S 
is the one study in which all of us are proficient, philosophers and 


fools alike. or that assumption the Liberals are mainly respon- 
sible. We are now confronted with another, almost as paradoxic: l; 
and it has to be placed to the Conservative debit. I allude to the 
assumption that, although it has to be studied and obeyed in every 


other walk of life, the law of evolution has nothing to do with 
polities. The Conservative party, most notably the oligarchic 
section of it, seem to be stone-blind to the fact that, although a 
political principle may be permanent and constant, the methods | 

which such a principle is to be kept alive must change with the 
‘hanging years. In plain words, it seems to be taken ‘for granted 


that the political wt 9 iple of which the Conservatives are the 
residuary legatees can support itself upon a decaying buttress : 
that the Monarchical and Imperial Idea will continue, as it were, 
the dominant molecule in - public mind, simply because an effete 
oligarchy think that it ought to do so. 

An effete oligarchy? Yes. Unrivalled though they are in 
physique and in integrity, the British aristocracy are not the 
right men in the right place. In order that they may become so, 
they must adjust themselves to a new “ environment,” of whose 
presence they have not hitherto taken note. It is not a solitary 
critic that regards them thus. One of the sh iarpest of Conservative 
ae holds them in similar estimate. “ Political oligarchy,” 


that thinker has said, ‘‘ notwithstanding the grievance under which 


certain persons suffer by reason of the continued existence of elder 
sons, of the House of Lords, and of a pretere nee for having money 
in land rather than in the funds, is defunct.”* Mr. Alfred Austin, 


whose utterance that is, had the privilege of ‘tala personally inti- 
mate with Lord Beaconsfield. On that account alone his testimony 


is of great importance ; for in penning the essay from which I have 
quoted, Mr. Austin was obviously phrasing the thoughts of the 
wonderful man whose education of the Conservative party was 


put a premature stop to by his death. L 


et us, then, look more 
closely into Mr. Austin’s ideas. 


In the olden days “kings were content to ratify - treaty with an ‘illiterat 
scratch, and rulers of the world proclaimed their act and deed with the butt-end of 
aswordhilt . .. the battle-axe alone was noble; parchment was somewhat base.’ 
* Deep down,” however, “ in the heart of all men lurks a dim consciousness of what 
is really noble, really praiseworthy, really deserving of honour ; and it was not found 


possible to prevent princes and potentates from occasionally betraying for letters a 
* Essay on “The Aristocracy of Letters.” The National Review for March 
18R4 t 
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warmer respect than they had been educated to exhibit Occasionally a 
King, sometimes a Queen, condescended to write ; and the innovation had to be 
tolerated out of regard for the august rank of the revolutionist. Thus the minds 
of men got somewhat confused as to what really were the value and dignity of 
authorship, and even writers themselves began to suspect that they were not such 
contemptible fellows afterall. It was plain they had something in common with 
the rulers of the earth. What was it? And how was this touch of kinship to be 
expressed ? The man who invented the phrase ‘the Republic of Letters’ answered 
the question, and solved the difficulty. Henceforward it was not only felt, but 
recognised, that, whatever grades of political rank the State might assign to men, 
Literature made them equal in her realm, provided they were worthy of being her 
subjects. It was a protest on the part of natural dignity against distinctions that 
were felt to be wholly, or in part, artificial, an attempt to redress the arbitrariness 
of custom by the niceties of language. Kings there were, and nobles; and the 
earth and the fulness thereof ostensibly belonged to Monarchs and Oligarchs ; but 
there was a Republic as well, the Republic of Letters, which, without degrading 
the proud, exalted the lowly, and admitted kings, nobles, and simple folk alike to 
its citizenship.” However, ‘“‘the aspect of the world has greatly changed since a 
just instinct prompted some ready wit to gain acceptance for the phrase, ‘ the 
Republic of Letters.’ Titles and wealth, it is true, still exercise influence ; but it is 
probable that the antipathy they excite in some breasts operates as much to thei1 
detriment as the regard they arouse in others operates to their advantage. If we 
are to distinguish fact from form, we are forced to acknowledge that the throne, 
that territorial nobility, that newly-acquired wealth, one and all can make thei 
power felt only by trying to understand and endeavouring to harmonize the wishes 
of the Many. In a word, whether men like it or not, Democracy, or the Power 
of the People, is the ruling power in our society.” 


True though they are, those words are apart from the subject 
Mr. Austin set out to elucidate. That subject, however, is im- 
mediately resumed. 


“Tt would be strange,” Mr. Austin says, “if, in a world that has thus shifted 
its centre of gravity in so remarkable a manner, the position of Literature had 
remained stabie. In proportion as king, statesmen, and nobles have feit a 
diminished authority, the persons who once were tolerated because they could 
write, and in writing prove themselves useful or amusing, have acquired an ever- 
increasing importance. We still talk of the Sceptre, but it is kept well out of 
sight ; and the sword has become the menial of the pen. Wars are decided 
upon by men who neyer fired a shot nor handled a sabre, but who are expert in 
argument and cunning of literary fence. So considerable and widely-recognised 
is their power, that ambitious soldiers are visibly anxious to propitiate their 


derstand their age, are sometimes heard to inveigh with inarticulate ardour. 
Statesmen, and politicians hoping one day to be called statesmen, exhibit a 
kindred anxiety to secure the alliance of this potent weapon, this ubiquitous 
power. Even the spoken word is beginning to feel that, save when it proceeds 
from some established oracle, and is, therefore, printed and disseminated as though 
it were written, it cannot cope with the written word. Parliament acknowledges 
in the Press an infiuence more subtle, more persistent, and more dominant than its 
own. The highest personages show themselves sensitive, hyper-sensitive indeed, to 
criticism that is written ; and so surely as Democracy, or the Power of the Many, is 
the dispensation under which we live, and which will endure long after this gene- 
tation has passed away, so sure is it that the pen is its chosen instrument, and the 
written word the passport to its favour.” 


Those are graphic sentences ; but they deal with the results of 
the sociological change, rather than with the change itself. The 
fact upon which their truth depends, and which they vividly veil, 
is simply that during the period of transition in question the 
intellect of the masses has awakened in new activity, and has 
become the colleague of their national passions in the administration 
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of their communal affairs. Let us be clear about that aspect of 
our theme. It is not that kingship, territorial qe and military 
power have fallen in the estimation of the masses. It is that the 


masses have developed a faculty that lay asleep in their ere - 
making ancestors. Inc mewn e upon which I will touch by- 
and-by, they have developed the faculty of political doubt ; and 
over their exercise of that faculty Literature, the means to a 
criticism of life,* and Literature alone, has sway. Once upon a time 
the masses were subject to one reigning idea, the idea that physical 
force was all in all; and it could not then be otherwise, for the y 
had developed only that part of their intellect over which physical 


force is sovereign. Now, however, the masses are subject to 
another idea, the id that Mind has a message quite as 
momentous as the mission of oe Sword ; and it could not now 
be otherwise, for they have developed a duality of character, whose 
aspirations the display p ie sical force, or of the social rank the 
exertion of such force in old times has bequeathed to certain 
families in the new ones, is not by itself sufficient to appease. 

That statement of tl iso, [ think, throws light on what must 
have seemed a marvel: the fact that, notwithstanding the great 
changes Mr. Austin has depicted, the territorial nobility still retain 
their possessions and their social power, and the Monarch is more 
than ever a vital member of the national being. Between that 
fact and the new one of democracy and pen-power there is no real 
maa The antipathy in some breasts Mr. Austin observes 

have been excited by titles and wealth is not produced by the 
mere fact of titles and wealth, to which things the masses have no 
natural objection. It is produced by the fact that in many case 
the titled and the wealthy seem to be unworthy of their distinctions. 
In short, the landed aristocracy are no longer perfect in the eyes 
of those to whom once upon a time their power and their wisdom 
were unquestioned authority. They are like the simple countryman 


jilted by his sweetheart because she, the village belle, has had he 
ideas enlarged by the dashing dragoon from the ae ent a 
barrack-town. The advent of the insidious Radical has placed 
them in a different relation towards the masses, over whose affec- 
tions they used to reign supreme. 

That the reality of th: ut 1 elati tion is not perceived is borne witness 
to by the frictions and the tensions and the disagreements that have 
combined to produce the paralysis of the Conservative party. 

About the fact of that paralysis there can hardly be any doubt. 
In many respects, ce rtainly, the party are active enough; but 
they are so with the activity of spasm and of pain, not with the 
definiteness and the h: ons of purpose that characterise a 
healthy organism. It may be ag: there is room for geensn as 
to the propriety of Mr. George C. T. Bartley’s manifesto ;t but 


* The phrase is Mr. Matthew Arnold’s. 
Tt The Times for March 19th, 1885, 
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there is none as to his assertion that those at the head of the 
Conservative party “have not been alive to the changes which 
have taken place, and are not in harmony and touch with the 
great body of Conservatives among the middle and working classes 
throughout the country.’ 

Those words show us the problem in a nutshell. It is now 
reduced: to the simple question: What is the actual relation of 
the Conservative leaders, the landed aristocracy, to the party at 
large, and to the masses? 

The answer has already been anticipated: it has now to be 
explained and enforced. 

The actual relation can be seen most clearly when studied 
alongside of the false one. As has been said, the false relation 
is that in which a certain class, once dominant, think to lead their 
party, and to triumph over their party's foes, by virtue of an 
influence that, so far as the public is concerned, is a thing of the 
far-away past. At the head of the Conse rvatives, the y are as much 
out of place as Mr. John Bright would be at the head of the 
British army in Afghanistan. Their intentions, no doubt, are 
admirable ; but their deeds are ineffective. The principles upon 
which they wish the party to act are unexceptionable ; but their 
statement of those principles is a failure. In short, as Mr. Bartley 
puts it, they are out of touch with those who should be their 
followers ; ; or, in the words of Mr. Austin, “as a political oligarchy, 
they are defunct.” That is only another way of saying that they 
have not moved with the times. While men of letters have been 
assiduously cultivating a fresh field in the sympathies of the masses, 
the men of land have sauntered rigidly on in their old ways ; and 


ab length they wake up to find that, as leaders of the n: ition, their 


“ occupation’ s gone.” How is this? no doubt, they w onder : ; and 
if the Conservatives at large were sharp enough the answer would 
be that the aristocratic appeal falls flat, and is not responded to, 
not because the aristocratic wish clashes with the will of the 
democracy, but because it is made in terms that do not touch 
the democratic sympathies. Mainly owing to their education 
in Radicalism, the masses are given to critical thought much 
more than they used to be; * and they respond only to those 
appeals that are made in the terms of c ritical thought. Now, that 
is just what the landed aristocracy do not understand. It may be 
that they themselves see the justice of their political creed so clearly 
that they think it must be self-evident to all; it may be that in the 
character induced by their daily pursuits the critical faculty has 
been lost ; or it may be that their patrician aversion to impul- 
siveness, gush, enthusiasm, forbids such a statement of their case as 
would harmonize with the temper of the masses. Whatever may 
be the reason of it, their reserve is perfectly manifest; and the 


* In the National Review for October 1883 I systematically endeavoured to 
make that clear, 
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result is deplorably plain. They are as “ colonels without regiments, 
and captains without companies.” 

That paragraph, I think, sketches at once the false relation, and 
the true, of the landed aristocracy to the Conservatives and to the 


masses. The position {t the whole forces, however, is not yel 
vident. The facts still to be stated are even more startling than 
those already laid down. 

So far as the origina neaning | the word aristocracy is con- 
cerned, the Aristocracy of Land has been superseded by the 


Aristocracy of Letters. Mr. Austin tells us how that has come 
to pass. Immediately [ter the words just quoted from him he 
says that 


“The power of the pen nis follows that grave duties devolv: 
ipon those that wield it. 1 ver without commensurate responsi- 
lity, and the sole responsi! of writ in these days is to their own conscien: 
Hi: upp! ily, we have no Index Hap torius val censorship is obsolete ; and ther 
s har liy anything a man ca rite for w readers will not be found, and scarcely 
any stylein which he can express himself for which admirers will not be forthcoming. 
Standard of thought or expression there isnone ive Ty one may write what he pleases 
and how. he pleases ; and some ungrammatical scribbler, some venal gossip, or som 
barbarous attitudinizer, may eneral estimation be regarded as equally a man 
of letters with the finished scholar, the disinterested thinker, or the simple and 
dignified poet. Literature, ‘commonly understood in these days, is composed 
of as many and as heterogeneous elements as were mingled in the magical broth 
f the witches in Macbeth. Such being the case, I think the time has come to 

‘ognise the fact that ‘the Republic of Letters’ is an obsolete and misleading 


phrase ; a phrase that no longer protects the deserving, though it gives credentials 
to the worthless ; a phrase that is but a survival from days that were different 
from ours; a phrase, in fine, that lingers on men’s lips after the circumstances 
that called it into existence, | which it accurately represented, have passed away. 
What we want now is not a Republic, but an Aristocracy of Letters.” 

Writing thus, our essayist is contemplating the world of Letters 
as a world by itself ; but what he says is even more emphatically 
applicable to the whole of our communal interests than it is to 
that interest with which he is spe cially conce ‘med. Not only do 
“we want an Aristocracy of Letters”: practically, as I have pointed 
out, we have that aristocracy already. What is really lacking is 
general perception of it as an aristocracy, and of its relations to 
the forces around it. The pen has the governing influence in our 


society. What must come about is that society, in all its sections. 


shall adjust itself into. h: armony with the altered balance of power. 
That adjustment, I contend, involve ‘'s the Establishment of Litera 
ture, like Law, Learning, Arms, and Religion. 

Here, to my sorrow, Mr. Austin and I part company. Mr. Austin 
thinks that men of letters are entitled to ho special recognition 
either from the State or from soc iety. Their aristocracy ought to 
be so exalted and so ex ili as to despise material rewards and 
titular honours. In connection with my proposal of an Established 
Press, an examination of Mr. Austin’s reasons for that opinion will, 
{ think, upset the opinion itself. 

‘As a rule,” he says, “it is a particular Party in the State, in such a land as 


re 


urs, that rewards public servants, and it is not easy to disentangle services to the 
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State from services toa Party. Now,a man of letters, in his character of man of 
letters, can serve no Party. The greater he is as a man of letters, the more cosmo- 
politan he is. If he is to receive a title or a pension from the State, it must be by 
one or other Party in the State that the title or the pension will be offered him ; 
and it requires but little intimacy with the working of our institutions to be aware 
that the offer will proceed from that particular Party with whose opinions he is in 
general sympathy. Thus a Party taint accompanies the gift.” 

Such is Mr. Austin’s first reason for thinking that men of letters 
ought to remain a world by themselves. The other reason is that 
in the higher realms of Literature genius is not always able to 
subsist by the work of genius. 

“A thing,” Mr. Austin truly says, “is worth what it will fetch ; and ‘ Paradise 
Lost * was worth ten pounds and immortality. The pamphlets, and State-papers, and 
leading articles [drudgery by which Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, and 
others supplemented the work of their geniuses] were worth hundreds of pounds 
and oblivion.” 

Now, it does seem to me that, well as Mr. Austin argues the 
case for the men of letters, he cuts it short at the very point where 
the crisis in their fortunes begins. Is it not hard that possession 
of the literary art-sense, although admittedly the greatest of all 
terrestrial possessions, is the only special power that does not 
entitle a man to share in the best of this world’s good things? Is 
it not anomalous that literary genius, which bestows upon society 
its most enduring riches, should have to stint and sacrifice itself 
in order that its message to mankind may be delivered? Certainly, 
it is. Besides, Mr. Austin has forgotten his own premiss. We 
may apply to literary genius a phrase from the coarse and pointless 
lexicon of commerce : although it was unsaleable in old days, it is 
now “the most marketable of all commodities.”’ Written now, 
Paradise Lost would be worth much more than ten pounds and 
immortality: it would secure for its author a handsome fortune, 
and perhaps a seat at Westminster beside the Lord Laureate. The 
community has now a need to be ministered unto by such works, 
and it is willing to pay handsomely for its supplies. The “ Party- 
taint’’ objection is not more formidable than the one thus overcome. 
Under an Establishment in Literature instituted for the maintenance 
of the Constitution, State rewards to pre-eminent men of letters 
would be no more questionable than, under an Establishment in 
Religion, the Bishops’ bench in the House of Peers is. Just as “the 
time has come to recognise that the ‘ Republic of Letters’ is an 
obsolete and misleading phrase,” the accepted season is at hand 
when the Aristocracy of Letters must take their rightful position 


in society. In doing so, they will produce order in the chaos of 


which the ineptitude of our Party system and the Conservative 
paralysis are the most notable symptoms. Notwithstanding all that 
has been said against my suggestion, I think that the Establish- 
ment of the Constitutional press must be the first step towards 
removing the evils I have touched upon, and towards accomplishing 
the potentialities of good I have endeavoured to indicate. Under 
such an Establishment great forces that at present spend themselves 
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That manner is predominatingly intellectual. It is not because 
Lord Salisbury is the owner of Hatfield and the inheritor of a 
great name that he holds sway over popular opinion : rather, if 
outward circumstances have anything to do with the phe nomenon, 
it is because he is a Saturday reviewer. It is not because he is a 
master of vituperation that Lord Randolph is about the most 
influential factor in British politics. It is because all through his 
vituperation there runs a pellucid stream of subtle and persistent 
reasoning, of which, as it were, the vituperation is only the 
channel. The essential characteristic of the others’ influences is 
so obvious as to require no statement. The peculiar gift possessed 
by all those representative men, and by others such as they, is 
a certain intellectual magnetism by which they can arrest the 
wills and formulate the ideas of the masses By itself, I admit, 
that is no more marvellous than any other phenomenon : it is 
avery guileless truism that, in ng to be persuaded, the masses 
have to be reasoned with. What I wish to point out, however, 
is much more than that. It is that, in order to be persuaded, 
the masses nowadays have to be reasoned with in «a peculiar 
way ; that that way is comparatively new in public rhe ee and 
that the territorial aristocracy are unacquainted with it. They 
have to be reasoned with as the men I have named reason with 
them ; and, without pretending to give a complete explanation of 
that reasoning, I may note that the conditioning quality of it seems 
to be introspection. In olden times to fear - God and honour the 
King was the rule of national conduct accepted by the whole com- 
munity. Radical criticism, however, has produced a fundamental 
change i in the habit of popular thought; and, in order that it may 
be kept in the old channels, that thought has to be dealt with ina 
new way. A mere injunction to fear God and honour the King 
falls upon ears that are so dazed as to be practically deaf to 
such appeals, The popular mind calls out for something more than 
mere dictation or recommendation. Subject to a “ disturbance of 
the intensive serenity of its simple faith ’’* in Constitutional ar- 
rangements, it cries out for the philosophic illumination that alone 
is fitted to fill the blank left by the flight of an intuitive or inherited 
understanding. The territorial aristocracy have never perceived 
that modern necessity. ‘ Back up the Throne, gentlemen!” they 
continue to shout ; and the response is a W ondering, sullen indiffer- 
ence. Our representative Constitutional leaders have another 
method, and another result. “ Gentlemen,” they say, “ let us look 
into the arguments of those who tell you that the Throne is out of 
date”: and instantly the popular ear is alert; the mind eager to 
receive and act upon the intellectual assistance it knows to be at 
hand. 

Enough, surely, has been said to show the urgent need for 
rearranging the Constitutional forces. It is not well that 


* The phrase is Principal Caird’s. 
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geniuses SO esse mtially similar as those I have mentioned should 
continue to blunder on, ostensibly for the same end, the welfare of 
the nation and the empire, each as his own will caucussed by the 
wretched necessities of faction may dictate. It were better that 
all should harmoniously contribute to the grand result each is 
seeking to produce, instead of wasting tate energies in bitte 
oppositions, or in rivalries scarcely less lamentable. In ways 
already sketched out, the Kstablishment of Literature would do 
much to cure the congestions under which society and the nation 
are suffering. It would do so, moreover, without anything like a 
revolution. Once Literature is gener: ally ree ‘ognised as the oreat 
and dignified power it actually : the landed aristocracy will tak 
to it just as, for centuries, they have taken to other great nation: 
establishments : the patrician custom of sending the eldest son 
into the Army, and the second into the Church, will be supple 
mented by the custom ol sendins the third into the Press. Thus 

Aristocracy of Lat ma’ rain arene. into the Aristocrac 

Letters. That will be to the benefit of both, as well as to that 
of the nation ; for when tl ful 2 cadjectaneal in British society 
has been accomplished Aristocracy eo ill have revivified itself t 
suit the original Greek conception, “ government by the best o: 
some excellent.’’ : 


W. EARL HODGSON. 






























CONTEMPORARY ART IN .FRANCE. 
THE PARIS SALON. 






BY WILLIAM SHARP. 





In an inverse ratio to the superiority of the present Royal 
Academy Exhibition to any of its recent predecessors, the Salon 
of 1885 is inferior to any one of the Ewpositions that have been 
held in the Palais de l’Industrie for at least a decade. It is not 
only that there are fewer works of real value, or that distinguished 
artists have in most cases been content to be represented by pro- 
ductions which cannot increase, perhaps not even tend to sustain, 
their reputations, but there is an almost startling downcome in the 
general average of merit. So markedly eccentric, indeed, is this 
deviation, that the natural conclusion is that some potent extraneous 
reasons must be accountable for a change quite as puzzling as 
would be, to the English art-critic, the discovery that an exhibition 
at Burlington House was inferior in everything constituting artistic 
value to one at the rooms of the Society of British artists or at the 
Dudley Gallery. Yet it is difficult to adduce any sufficient cause 
for this regrettable result—a result acquiesced in by competent 
French judges as genuinely as by any art-critic or qualified 
connoisseur from oversea. The last twelve months have been for 
both countries a period of wars and rumours of wars, of commercial 
disaster and stagnant national prosperity, of great political excite- 
ment, of endless post-prandial controversies and equally tedious 
dissertations in the public journals, and yet in England the artistic 
outcome of this trying period—a period of a character presumably 
antagonistic to any advance in and public appreciation of either art 
or literature—is so exceptionally satisfactory as to severely check 
the flow of depreciatory remarks that every May-day wells up in 
the heart of Piccadilly, and for the next few weeks spreads floodlike 
far and wide. In neither country is the mercantile condition of 
art prosperous at present. Buyers in these troubled times are 
limited in number, while those who are in a position to purchase 
without inconveniencing themselves, or whose business it is to 
secure saleable pictures, are wary in proportion as they are not 
hurried into any premature opening of the purse-strings, swiftness 
in decision not being called for at a time when competition is 
dubious. Presumably the artists of both France and England 
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were aware of this state of affairs, and were even anticipatory or 
darker days to come: did then our compatriots gird up their loins 
for an endeavour to do their best without thought, or but minor 
consideration, of what would be most saleable—while their brethren 
across the Channel came to the conclusion that extra effort would 
be wasted labour, that the season of the pot-boiler was at its prime ? 
Apparently so; at any rate, for want of some more satisfactory 
reason one might be content with the adoption of this supposition. 
Whether—as was remarked to the writer by a garrulous spectator 
at the Salon—the inferiority of this year’s Exposition is due to the 
Tonquinese misadventure, is a question for the enthusiastic con- 
sideration of a Don Quixote ; a Paris critic comes near the mark 
when he writes, “ Yes, at the Salon we are wnlearning’art.” The 
fault that is a special characteristic of French art at present is not 





so much hasty over-production, not even vulgarity, bizarrerie, 0} 
flashy brillianecy, but merely mechanical exercise of artistic 
talent. As M. And: Michel has pointedly remarked,* “ L 


peintres contemporains font des tableaux, comme les patissier: 
. ry *7} ’ ’ ‘ . = 
en plein vent des Tuileries font des gaufres—a la minute: et tout 


ce qu’ils font ils ’exposent.’”” Speaking of the Hxposition another 
art writer says, “ Plus nous allons, plus ne devient pas seulement 
un événement parisien, mais un grand incident dans la vie fran- 


‘aise ;”’ precisely, but further—the more it will seem a reliable 
reflex of the changing characteristics of the French people. The 
writer for one does not regard the extraordinarily rapid dete- 
ricration of art in France dissociately from the deterioration in 
the national wellbeing. 

Any one who writes or speaks strongly against certain Gallic 


‘ 
characteristics is at once accused, if he be an Englishman, of 
insular prejudice ; or, he be a German, or Italian, or any other 
loreloner, of envy combined with ignorance. jut it is the 


writer’s firm opinion, one slowly evolved and therefore all the 
more tenaciously held, that a rapid disintegration is at work among 
our neighbours. The Latin period is over at last ; the northern 
genlus is now to be dominant throughout Europe. Native art, 
native literature, are practically dead in Italy ; she is becoming a 
great state again owing only to her acceptation of the northern 
element. The same may be said for Spain, with the reservation 
that she only shows signs of rising out of her lethargy, and has 
not yet done so. France is strongly permeated with this “ breath 
out of the north,” and it, to a great extent, depends on how far she 
is able to de-Latinise herself, whether she remains a really great 
influence in the sphere of culture. In art there is but little 
manifestation of this ; in literature, however, theré is a limited 
but important collaboration of influences calculated to work 


—> 


a ° . — . . 

_*“ In an article in the February number of La Revue Contemporaine, a new 

Livers monthly magazine which thoroughly deserves support, here as well as in 
rance, ; 
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immense good if some severe and permanent check do not 
intervene. 

As might be expected, these latest Gallic characteristics are duly 
reflected in that exhibition which, as M. Wolff says, is not only a 
notable Parisian event, but an important incident in the n: tional 
life. For some years past all who have been intelligently in- 
terested in contemporary art must have noticed the rapid 
deterioration of the colour-sense of the majority of French 
painters, the dominant tendencies being either towards dull neutral 
tints or to crude and even vulgar bri illiancy. But hitherto they 
have ranked first in the great “quality of form; their draughts- 

manship has, in the average, been unmistakably beyond that of 

artists of other nationalities; and their design has been, in the main, 
worthy of the great traditions in which they were trained. But 
now so rapid is ‘the decadence of art in France that fine design is 
comparatively rare, while weakly inefficient draughtsmanship is 
becoming more and more characteristic of the productions of the 
younger men. There can hardly be any doubt that some of the 
huge canvases at the present Salon, feebly painted, badly composed, 
and villainously drawn, would have had: no chance of admission 
even so recently as ten years ago. One stands before some 
glaring example of vulgar incompe etency with a vague sense of 
wonder if one is really at the greatest art exhibition in the world ; 
then perhaps the thought dawns upon the mind that the elective 
jury must have gone off in a body for refreshments on one 
occasion, and that in their absence the porters were deputed to 
carry on the work of selection. To one who has indulged in 
many a gibe at the ill results of the jurisdiction of academical 
hanging-committees there is something of mute reproof in these 
evidences of incapacity, gross carelessness, or culpable indifference 
at such an exhibition as the Salon. 

While circumstances in no direct connection with them can yet 
materially affect the creative,—.c., the fine arts,—it is best, if 
practicable, to seek the causes of changes not in extraneous in- 
fluences, but in those to be discerned within the sphere of relation. 
In France there can be no doubt that an artistic influence from 
England—exerting itself indirectly indeed—has been one of the 
causes in the revolt from the academic tradition. [or the present 
tendency is practically a revolt against that school of painting so 
closely associated with the names of David and Ingres—a partly 
intentional, partly unconscious disloyalty to the long- established 
credo of the classicists. What is in England generally called pre- 
Raphaelitism has never been adequately understood by those 
French authors who write upon modern art, yet it is this very 
pre-Raphaelite movement that has thrown such a strong reflec- 
tion oversea, casting a vague glamour over the sight of many. 
But the chief factor has been the influence of the Impressionists. 
At one time Impressionism in art represented quite as genuine 
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a divergence from academical methods as did English pre- 
Raphaelitism ; like the latter, it signified a return to “nature, a 
reliance on individual insight in place of on the time-honoured 
traditions of the schools. But ere long it stumbled into the pitfall 
of eccentricity, bizarrerie. A few men, like the landscapist Claude 
Monet, or the ‘figure and incident paces Degas and Renoir, did 
their best to cuide its feet aright ; but the ultimate result has, for 


the most part, been a hopeless floundering in the bog of ignorance 


and slovenliness. Daumet, Monet, and others had one great 


advantage ; their works were not subject to a fashionable craze. 
[mpressionism as a “ school”’ ceased to represent a radical change 
for the better as soon as it became the fashion of the day. For 
one true and capable Impressionist there sprang up a hundred 


daubers, who proclaimed bright colours to be vulgar, and who 
hid their hopelessly feeble draughtsmanship under the sense- 
less protest that suggestion was more significant than imitation. 
It is quite true that imitation is very far indeed from being the 


highest quality of art, quite true, in other words, that the noblest 
art is more finely suggesti ive than imitative se ill-taught 





and, artistically-speaking, pre sumptuous invertebrates forgot, as 
they still forget, that mere suggestion is not art. Any child can 
draw a shapeless fig ire on his slate that will have sufficient 


sugge stion to en able his admiring parent to recognise the “dog” 
or “ cow’ thus indicated—and no more are the works of many of 
the so-called Impressionists real art than would be the rude out- 


lines of the child in qu yenison A cynical American acquaintanc: 
accompanied the writer a year ago to the Impressionist Exhibition 
known as the Salon des Rei fusés, 2.€., of those rejected by the jury 
of the Salon proper. iessell an artist, he examined with 
interest many of the eccentricities there brought together, and 


while looking almost with consternation at an extraordinary 
production, a pseudo-Bohemian young gentleman claimed acquaint- 
ance with him as having met him once in the studio of a 
certain well-known American portraitist, and immediately after- 
wards announced with pride his authorship of the work be fore 
us. “H’m! What do yow call yourself—I mean artistically ? 

inquired my friend. ‘ Monsieur, I am an Impressionist,” 
was the dignified ol . “Ah, that alters the case. I was 
about to misjudge your picture. It is certainly a great success 
—in fact, I consider it fa Impressionist success.’ You delight 
me, sir; but is this really your opinion—one so thoroughly 
we i able to judge?” ‘Certainly. I consider there could be no 
more thorough example of that school whose essential principle 
consists in a radical opposition to the absurd idea entertained by 
such old muffs as Raphael and Titian and their hosts of imitators, 
that a picture ought to be at least decently painted and tole1 ably 
drawn. Monsieur, I can give you my w ord of honour that you 
have successfully ay cided doing either the one or the other.’ 

VOL, XIT, 4 
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The “Impressionist” withdrew with a scowl more genuine than 
anything he had ever done with mis brush. 

Now of course my friend was exaggerating, but his rebuke 
would be quite applicable to a great number of the young men 
who manage somehow to have their crude attempts accepted at 
the Salon and elsewhere. That Impressionism has exercised 
an influence for good is of course indubitable, but even at its 
best it has, broadly speaking, one radical shorteoming—its in- 
difference, more frequently its insensibility, to be auty. What- 
ever is dignified or noble or beautiful seems to have had 
little attraction for those artists of genuine power who enrolled 
themselves under its banner. ‘The grotesque, the ugly, even 
the hideous, fascinated them; poverty, old age, vice, seemed 
more attractive than pleasantness of aspect, h: appy youth, or 
well being; while in landscape the preference was for the 
sombre and the dreary limekiln or salt-marsh districts, or the 


squalid environs of Montmarte or Ménilmontant. ‘The assertion 


of course has only a general applicability, for there are many 
brilliant examples to “the contrary. Even these exceptions, 
however, seldom go the length of illustrating Plato’s familiar 
words, are seldom “the offluence from noble deeds, like a breeze 
that wafteth health from salubrious places.” The mention of 
Plato recalls another saying of that early ‘art-critic, so 
peculiarly applicable in the present connection that the writer 
may venture upon repeating it. It occurs in that chapter of 
Xenophon’s ‘‘ Memorabilia ”’ recording a conversation upon art 
between Socrates and Parrhasius. Having put forward the state- 
ment that something more than mere superficial imitation is called 
for in art, the argumentative sage proceeds :—“ Surely, nobleness 
and generosity, meanness and illiberality, self-control and wisdom, 
insolence and vulgarity, make themselves seen in the countenance 
and _ postures of men as they stand or move.”” (Parrhasius) “ It is 
so.” (Socrates) “ Cannot, then, these things be represented ?”’ 
(Parrhasius) “ Undoubtedly they can.’ (Socrates) “ Which do 
you think, then, that men look upon with more satisfaction— 
pictures in which noble and good and lovable characters are 
pourtrayed, or those which exhibit what is deformed and evil and 
detestable ? ”’ (Parrhasius) “By Zeus, Socrates, there can be no 
question about the matter.”’ 

Apart from the consideration of its average of merit, the Salon 
of 1885 manifests the same characteristics that have distinguished 
its predecessors. There is the same love of the horrible and the 
ghastly, the same delight in blood and wounds, suffering and 
death. This violence that lies below the calm of art is very 
significant. In last year's Exposition there were some specially 
fine examples of still-life painting, yet even the finest attracted 
nothing like the attention that was given to a large picture in one 
of the smaller galleries, representing the interior of a Tunisian 
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butcher’s shop—a clever and even able work, but absolutely 
revolting through its brutal literality. This specimen of nature- 
morte had always an admiring crowd before it. Perhaps there 
are, on the whole, rather fewer sanguinary pictures this year 
than heretofore, but there are still far too many. Hven such 
an eminent artist as Léon Bonnat has perpetrated a “ hideosity,”’ 
for his large “religious’’ picture representing the martyrdom of 
St. Denis is unpleasant to the last degree, owing to the obtrusive 
anatomical details painted apparently with as great a relish as 
that with which Lance or some other fruit painter might 
have imitated the bloom of a ripe peach. The huge, and in 
many ways very noteworthy canvases of Benjamin Constant, 
Maillart, Rochegrosse, Fournier, Lehoux, are redolent of blood; 
Du Nouy has an evilly suggestive Oriental subject; Morot a 
ghastly picture of a dead horse on the shoulders of an arena 
bull, the latter covered with the gore that streams from the 
gaping horn-torn wounds; Loewe Marchand a view of the 
tortured nude figure of a prisoner of war hung by the wrists 
to a clamp midway on the smooth walls of some medieval 
stronghold, the white agony-contorted limbs gleaming in the 
strong sunlight, the head thrown despairingly back, the mouth 
open in a wild howl of torment or supplication. 

As for pictures containing representations of nude figures (in 
the majority of instances a phrase such as “ studies from the nude” 
would be quite inapplicable, all signs of stwdy being as completely 
absent as any sense of the dignity of the human form), they are 
of course numerous, but undoubtedly there is a poorer show of 
them than has been the case for many years. Several are deserving 
enough, and have nothing of vulgarity—for example, M. Bou- 
cuereau’s scholarly “ Byblis,” showing that damsel as a charming 
nymph, in some transient sorrow or maidenly trepidation, stooping 
over a pool, but with nothing of the shame and grief which 
tormented the heart of the daughter of Miletus when the know- 
ledge of her criminal love came fully home to her; M. Puvis de 
Chavannes’ unreal and pseudo-classical women, tall and delicate 
and lifeless, dreamily lounging under falsely-coloured vines 
trailing from tree-branch to tree-branch ; Saintpierre’s wavy- 
haired and dark-eyed beauty “La Soultane”’; or Mousset’s 
panneau decoratif, a carefully-drawn and delicately-toned naked 
girl lying on a dull white bearskin. And of course the nude 
figures in the canvases of Messrs. Constant, Clairin, Du Nouy, 
Falero, and others, show knowledge and skill. But for the most 
part these Salon nudities are weak and poor, not infrequently 
downrightly unpleasant, occasionally plainly indecent. Unfortu- 
nately, the large number who seem to relish these worthless in- 
decencies have the power to assimilate only for evil the studies 
of a nobler kind, degrading them by their appreciation, and insultin 


ideal beauty by their animal delight. The nude figure of a girl 
xx2 
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in the prime of healthful youth is, with due allowance for 
“accessories,” the most beautiful object that can engage the 
eye of a poetic artist; but genuinely artistic appreci iation is rare 
apparently, or how is it that we so seldom see representations 
of nude manly youth, equally beautiful if less graceful? Some 
time ago the writer, watching a splendidly-made young fisherman 
of Chioggia bathing in the Adriatic, ¢ came to the conclusion that 
artists in general have not inherited, or have altogether lost, that 
sense of the dignity and beauty of the nude figure which meant 
so much to the ancient sculptors of Greece. The sunlight yleamed 
on the pale bronze and dull ivory of Tonio’s skin, swift shadows 
flitting constantly in dusky patches along his supple limbs, and 
the white cloudlets in the blue sky above, the sudden green 
and dominant azure of the jubilant sea, the golden hue of the 
sun-scorched sandy dunes, studded as they trended inland with 
clumps of salt-grass, sea-pinks, and wind-waved scarlet poppies, 
all seemed part of him, or rather of the beauty of which he was 
the embodiment, as much as the dark hair that waved behind 
him as he ran laughing through the shallows, or the glittering 
drops that sparkled along his arms and chest like diamonds when 
he emerged dripping from some curving billow. In England, of 
all countries in the world, is this form of beauty often to be witnessed ; 
throughout the summer every artist who haunts seaside or river- 
side must frequently see young men and boys bathing in the waves 
amid the warm glow of the sun, or in the amber- -coloured water 
under the leaf-flecked sunshine. Yet how rare is it to see at the 
Royal Academy or at the Salon any evidence of the perception 
of this beauty of the male figure, in youth or in robust maturity? * 
In mentioning some of the leading pictures at the present Salon, 
it is rather difficult to do so under their proper classifications. 
Genre, for instance, has to comprise so many dissimilar productions, 
whether delineating incident or passive life or character mainly. 
The best headings for any classification of the pictures at a large 
gathering such as the annual Paris Exposition may be as follows :— 
(1) Pictures on a large scale—historical, allegorical, decorative, 
and spectacular (2) portraits ; (3) figure studies, and the nude ; 
(4) military subjects, and those founded on some warlike incident ; 
(5) those dealing with the early life of man, the stone age, the 
flint period, and so forth ; (6) religion, and scriptural incident ; 
(7) political ; (8) nature-morte ; (9) purely imaginative, or fanciful ; 
(10) landscape : ; (11) marine er hate ; (12) genre, subdivided into 
incident, domestic life, character, and — It is not within the 
scope of this article to deal with the sculpture at the Salon, but it 
may be noted that it is extremely disappointing this year. 
In the composition of subjects on an immense scale, the French 


* Among ourselves, Mr. Hamilton Macallum, Mr. W. H. Bartlett, and one or two 
others, have at times given us some charming representations of nude youngsters 
bathing or playing ; but they never reach to the poetry of the individual form. 
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have an absolute superiority to artists of all other countries ; 
pr actically they here stand alone, notwithstanding an occasional 
Munkacsy or ‘Hans Makart from beyond the Rhine. Why they 
are never or but rarely emulated in this direction in England i is 
due mainly to the circumstance that the British Government does 
not make purchases of pictures for purposes of presentation to 
provincial town halls, law courts, and so forth, as does that of 
France; therefore here we see no painting up (or down) to a 
certain public institution standard. But apart from this reason 
there is another cause—viz., the far greater artistic intelligence 
in France than in Eng! and ; as a mere question of ability, it is 
extremely doubtful if there is any British artist who could create 
such a picture as Clairin’s immense canvas entitled “ Aprés la 
Victoire,’ a production that shows a knowledge and manipulative 
skill simply astonishing. Size is, per se, nothing; but there is 
no training in British studios or art-schools that could enable a 
man to undertake successfully a work like that of M. Clairin. 
Such a production has of course to be judged from a different 
standpoint to the ordinary one. It must be remembered that it is 
frankly spectacular, and that its purpose is decorative. 

M. Clairin’s astonishing picture is in that great central gallery 
often rather misleadingly spoken of as the Salon Carré. The 
subject is the triumph of some Moorish potentate, some conquering 


Algerian emir, or Moroccan sultan. ‘To the right, under a lofty 
alcove, led up to by a flight of steps, sits on horseback this 


sreen-robed ‘“ king ‘of kings,’ the pale dignified face seen in 
profile, and the ominously calm eyes looking out upon the 
brilliant scene before him. To his extreme right are the towers 
rd the stronghold rising yellowly under the sunblaze against the 
leep azure of the sky, and just within the walls of these a mass 
of dusky warriors, for the most part gorgeously apparelled, some 
lifting swords nd spears high in air, others waving huge 
banners, or the green standard of Mahomet ; in front of these 
are rows of white-robed turbaned sheiks, superbly mounted, all 
apparently chanting some praise of this chosen of God ; midway 
in the composition are prostrated three great captains, doing 
homage before they recount their deeds ; ; and beyond these again is 
a confused mass of plunder,—weapons, vessels of gold and ‘silver, 
jewelled spoil from Christi: .n lave ‘hes, gorgeous carments worn by 
nobles and priests,—in front of the pile lying the noblest of the 
slain, still in their armour, and one fair young knight quietly recum- 
bent with his great sword stretched along his body. To the right 
of these, and in the fore ground of the composition, is a group 
of captured women, all “ladies of high degree,” beyond whom 
(facing the emir) towers the sw arthy body of a gigantic Nubian, 
holding high in air the fr: igile body of one beautiful captive. This 
vorgeous work, besides having a vraisemblance unusual in these huge 
decorative sanvases, has a dignity in keeping with its technical 
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splendour. Less in dimensions, though still imposing in size, and 
painted more for some great private “salon than for purchase by 
the Government, is M. Benjamin Constant’s magnificent Oriental 
piece of horror entitled “La Justice du Chérif.” The scene is the 
interior of a richly decorated apartment, gorgeous with every- 
thing that can charm the eye, seen under the subdued light of 
dawn mingling with artificial illumination ; in various positions, 
suggestive. of repose, are the recumbent figures of seven, mostly 
nude, ladies of the harem, some fair-skinned, some bronze-hued, 
but all bearing somewhere a fatal wound, wherefrom still trickle, 
towards the water in a marble basin in the foreground, various 
little rivulets of blood. To the right, in the semi-gloom, a glimpse 
is caught of a mail-clad warrior, ‘with drawn sword, looking 
intently beyond him, as if hearkening to some stealthy approach ; 
and to the left, underneath a dusky portiére, sit two other mailed 

uards, one w ith his face swathed in black muslin up to the two 
eyes that look straight forward in a sombre gaze. The technique 
of this work is wonderful, but the sight of blood everywhere is 
very unpleasant. 

Yet another work of this class is “ Les Orientales’’ of Du Nouy, 
a young sultan or pasha embracing one of his female slaves, 
while behind the latter, unknown to her, stoops a hideous Nubian 
with a metal dish upon which are the newly-severed heads of her 
two immediate predecessors, the blood-stained scimitar being 
grasped in the Nubian’s mouth. Here also there is rich colouring 
and masterly drawing, but the cold-blooded brutality of the picture 
is repellent. 

If space were at command some mention in detail would have 
also been made of Gervex’s interesting portrait-piece, representing 
a jury of paintersin the midst of their labours ; Israel’s masterly, 
but exceedingly depressing, “ Departure of Dutch Troops for the 
Colonies,” treated with a painful and surely exaggerated realism ; 
Lalaing’s splendid monochrome, representing a bronze group of 
mounted wrestlers ; and Lerolle’s extremely interesting “AP Orgue,” 
a girl standing in ‘front of the organ in a church balcony, and 
singing, or about. to sing, some solo—the subtle sense of music 
sympathetically excited by this picture being in close relation to 
that caused by Giorgione’s exquisite concert in the Pitti Palace. 
Nor would detailed mention have been omitted of Maillart’s very 
fine “ Death of Corrée,” a chief of the Bellovaci, who long 
withstood the legions of Rome, and who meets death in right 
noble fashion ; “The last moments of Philip II. of Spain,” 
by the eminent Spanish painter Casonova Y Estorach ; Prouvé’s 
highly unpleasant and badly-coloured picture of Sardanapalus 
giving way to a wild frenzy among the nude women of his 
seraglio ; Rochegrosse’s impressive and dramatic “ La Jacquerie,” 
where a horrible howling mob, each membr of it hideous with 
blood, breaks into an apartment where huddle the terrified 
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ladies and children of some aristocratic household; Otto Sinding’s 
fine canvas representing a desolate northern scene, the bleak 
steppes of the Frozen Land, with numbers of eager Laps, old 
and young, climbing towards a rocky ledge wherefrom is to be 
caught the first glimpse of the sun returning after the long 
night of winter they have endured; and A. P. Roll’s drab- 
coloured canvas called “ Labour,” showing a number of masons 
or builders at work on the dock sides at Suresnes. It was 
from the contemplation of a picture of colliers by the last-named 
artist that Emile Zola derived the idea of his last novel, 
“ Germinal ”’ ; but that picture was undoubtedly finer than the 
present example. 

Of pictures having « strong political interest, there is in this 
Salon only one of any importance,—in conception, though not in 
treatment, resembling J. Béraud’s “ A la Salle Graffard” of last 
year—yviz., the not very flattering and certainly crudely painted 
representation of M. Clémenceau addressing an electoral meeting, 
by Raffaelli, Among the portraits, as a whole very unsatis- 
factory, especially in the case of women, mere mention may be 
made of the best: the admirable study in blue by Comerre, as great 
a technical triumph as his last year’s clown in white silk; Rignot’s 


rich orange-and-amber portrait of ‘“ Mademoiselle Daniel B——’ 
Souchay’s realistic portrait of his father, an eminent wine- 


merchant; Sargent’s clever, but unbeautiful, likeness of “‘ Madame 
V » the lady clad in a badly-fitting dress of wan slate, and 
holding a great white magnolia, or other flower, in her drooping 
right hand ; Whistler’s eccentric, but undoubtedly artistic, “ Lady 
Archibald Campbell,” a picture well known already on this side of 
the Channel; Paul Dubois’ character-rendering “ Portrait de 
Mademoiselle ——”’ ; Mathey’s charming and originally conceived 
likeness of Clairin, the artist ; and Maurin’s small portrait of 
Richepin, showing the eccentric author of “ Les Blasphémes”’ in a 
dressing-gown of brilliant scarlet, seated at a table underneath 
well-filled bookshelves. 

There are fewer distinctively military pictures than customary, 
though perhaps the average number of works founded on some 
warlike incident is not lower than usual. What was to have been 
the chief military picture of the year was unfortunately prevented 
trom being sent to the Palais de |’Industrie owing to the ill- 
health of its distinguished painter, M. Alphonse de Neuville. This 
large, dramatically conceived and ably executed picture (which is 
still in the artist’s studio, lacking the final touches which it may 
not receive yet awhile) is entitled “‘ Le Parlementaire,” and repre- 
sents an incident in the Franco-German War: in the dull daylight 
of a bleak wintry day a troop of French soldiers have just emerged 
through the low arches of one of the city gates, conducting in 
their midst a stalwart Teuton officer, a standard bearer, and 
Prussian bugler, each blindfolded, but otherwise unhampered, and 
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each guided by a National guardsman ; these German emissaries 
have come to the French headquarters on some question of capitu- 
lation or armistice, and naturally every precaution has been taken 
against their witnessing the desperate state into which the 
besieged have fallen; the part of the town represented, just within 
the fortifications as it is, being frightfully battered by the shot and 
shell of the distant Prussian artillery. From a house, in the side 
of which a cannon-ball has made a huge hole, a frantic woman 
rushes out, clasping her few weeks’ old baby to her left breast, 
and with her right outstretched arm cursing and threatening the 
German intruders ; in vain her neighbours try to restrain. her, 
the poor creature is mad with the de: ith of her soldier-husband and 
the destruction of her home. It is all the more to be regretted 
that this fine painting should ke absent from the Salon on account 
of the fact that another leading French military painter is also 
unrepresented, for M. Detaille has been too busy with his magni- 
ficent illustrative ‘“ Histoire de l’armée depuis un siécle”’ to send 
anything to the Exposition. As spirited and excellently painted 
pictures, mention, at least, should be made of Beaumetz’s 
* Bayonet Charge at Champigny” ; Bettanier’s ‘ 1870-1880”; 
Block’s “ Défense (Morbihan) ”’; Boutigny’ s “Attack on the 
Mill”; Gardette’s “ Line of Battle,” showing a shell bursting in 
the front rank of a regiment of Cnirassiers ; Grolleron’s “Un 
Renseignement,’ and Protais’ admirable “Sentinelle avancée,” 
the last-named artist being the most poetic of military painters. 
Never falsely idealistic or sentimental, or se but natural, he 
prefers those twilight or night scenes, in some lonely landscape, 
with one or more “figures standing silently in attitudes of alert 
listening, so that we seem to hear, with his ‘sentinels, the suspicious 
motion of the wind through the upland grasses, the ste althy move- 
ment that may be an enemy waiting his opportunity, a Spy creep- 
ing softly away in the dusk, or perhaps but a startled hare winding 
her devious way to some securer place. Another spirited battle- 
piece is by Douglas Giles, and his ‘ War in Afghanistan,” showing 
the fierce charge of a regiment of red- turbaned Indian lancers 
among the routed soldiery of Shere Ali, is certainly superior in 
colouration to his graphic Soudan picture, the “ Battle of Tamai,” 
now at Burlington House. Among the works founded on some 
warlike incident it will be sufficient to mention—without referring 
again to Maillart’s “ Death of Corrée” or Israel’s ‘ Dutch 
Troops ”’—the huge and ugly canvas of Lehoux, showing four 
savage Gauls bearing back from the scene of the combat the 
bleeding corpse of a comrade ; ; the smoothly-painted and not very 
harmoniously coloured picture by Cordova, representing an 
incident exemplifying the sangfroid of Duke Alexander Farnese 
at the siege of Oudenarde in 1582, the commander in question 
sitting calmly at luncheon while cannon balls are taking off the 
heads of some of his festive companions ; and Weeeniar’ s The 
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Son of the Gaul,” an impressive work showing a young would-b¢ 
warrior, a mere boy, kneeling beside the slain body of his father, 
beside which, also, weeps the de ‘spairing mother ; behind, through 
the gloom of night, are to be seen one or two corpses, and away 
to the right the “flames still whirling round and round the site of 
the ruined homestead or village, while beyond, over the desolate 
plain, nothing is to be seen of the invaders, who are lost to view in 
the rain and ‘darkness of the tempestuous night. 

In the two divisions of nature-morte and the “ Primitive Life of 
Man,” there are fewer productions this year than last; in the latter 
indeed I only remember one, an amusing and elever sketch by 
Jamin of some skin-clad ancestors of ours fleeing in clumsy terror 
along a snowy strath before the advance of an enormous mam- 
walle In still life—and there never is a salon without some 
wonderfully able examples of this kind of painting—notice could 
not be missed of Lefebvre’s “ ( byster Merchant’s Stall,’’ Monginot’s 
ana Rozier’s “ Fish,” M: yerhei ‘im’s girl sleeping among the dead 
poultry, ete., in her st: all, humorously “entitled “ Sleep and Death,” 
and Bompard’s vision of an armour-crowded corner of a studio. 

There are this year few religious pictures of any note—another 
sion of the times; for in seasons of general prosperity the mercan- 
tile aspect of this branch of art seems to be seductive to a 
a small army of artists. Of the still considerable number o 
painters thus represented at this year’s Salon, most have edie 
accomplished their work in a very different spirit from that which 
animated Fra Angelico ; of these, no one would suppose that they 
painted with prayer and self-effacement. ‘Too many seem to pro- 
duce only under a sense of the marketable value of sacred legend and 
history, not because the subjects in themselves appeal to their sym- 
pathie s. Strictly speaking, there are only one or two works which 
can properly come within this classific ation, the remainder simply 
illustrating some scriptural incident. Bonnat’s great canvas repre- 
senting the Marty rdom of St. Denis is ugly in its false realism, 
unpleasant in its pseudo-idealism, lifeless in emotion, inharmonious 
—or with an effect of crudeness—in colour : this heavily-brushed 
picture of the saint handing his own head to the natur: ally much 
astonished executioner is ultimate ly to find a resting-place at the 
Panthéon, where it will have something of the effect of an Ojib- 
beway in a decorous assembly. Bouguere sau is not to be seen at 
his best in his large diptych representing the adoration of the 
Magi and of the ‘Shepherds. Both designs are admirable, the 
draughtsmanship i is faultless, the colouring is harmonious, though 
dull and flat, but both are absolute ly unimpressive, and the work, 
as a whole, will neither raise the artist’s great reputation, nor rank 
as one of ‘the religious pictures of the time. What seemed to 
the writer the most original and the most impressive picture of 
this class is F. dé Uhde’s “ Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me.” The scene is the interior of a German cottage, and one 
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plain-looking little girl stands in front of some still less attractive 
companions, her right arm outstretched, and the hand timidly laid 
in that of Christ. The sentiment, at once simple and intense 
is so genuine that few can fail to respond to it. Gailliard’s 
“La Vierge ” is a half-length vision of the Madonna and Child, and 
is at once genuinely felt and ably painted. Ferrier contributes ; 
“Guardian Angel and Child”—in other words, a Parisian bonne done 
up for the occasion with wings and a halo ; Bramtot has a care- 
fully drawn and excellently painted “Departure of Tobias” ; 
Laurent a pale-toned and rather eccentric “ Annunciation,” the 
composition of which exhibits unwonted awkwardness; and 
Nonclere a poetically conceived “ Expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael,” 
the couple leaving the tent of Abraham just as the crescent moon 
and the first star of evening appear in the still palely lit sky that 
broods above the sun-scorched plain. Cabanel, that notable instructor, 
is represented by an unsatisfactory example, a very ‘“ posed” group 
of young Oriental women, who are supposed to be the attendants 
of the central figure, the daughter of Jephtah. A photographic 
“artist? would consider the “arrangement” perfect. Dawant’s 
picture of St. Julien l’Hospitalier, as a ferryman for the poverty- 
stricken and all maimed and wretched pilgrims, quite deserves 
being purchased by the State. Lastly, mention may be made of 
M. Moreau de Tour’s “ Dne Stigmatisée an moyen Age.” The girl, 
evidently an ecstatic, leans back in a chair nearly surrounded by 
monks ; her eyes show her state of frenzy, and it is evident that 
the stigmatized hands and feet have been literally pierced, perhaps 
by the orders of the stern priest who scowls proudly and defiantly 
at one or two of those among the awe-stricken peasants thronging 
to see the miracle who are evidently quite well aware of the 
very human means by which the unfortunate girl is thus “ extra- 
ordinarily honoured of the divine love.” 

A rapid enumeration must be made of a few specially noticeable 
works to which reference has not yet been made, and which do not 
come under the headings of landscape or seascape. Agache’s 
“Fortuna” is a sombre and impressive presentment of an im- 
placable figure seated beside an enormous wheel, beneath which 
are supplicants of all kinds, waving frantic arms and uttering 
prayers and wild exhortations innumerable. E. Bayard, who last 
year made a_ sensation with his “ Affaire d’Honneur” (women, 
stripped to the waist, engaged in a duel), sends a humorously- 
conceived “ Bande Joyeuse,” a gay party of revellers such as 
probably neyer existed save in the imagination. Very different 
from his “A la Salle Graffard” is Béraud’s sad and painfully- 
impressive picture “ Les Fous.’’ Here is seen the promenade of a 
lunatic asylum, with some of the unfortunate inmates taking exer- 
cise, the most striking figure among them being that of some poor 
author in the middle foreground, who, with his pockets stuffed full of 
manuscripts, still dreams his hopeless dreams. Francois Flameng's 
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“ Marie Antoinette’ is certainly inferior to his work of last year, 
but Lhermitte has a fine tavern scene on a large scale, entitled 
‘“ Wine,” exhibitive of some of the most characteristic qualities of 
modern French art; Leenhardt’s ‘‘ Entre Nous ”’ shows a husband 
urging a young wife to attempt on the canvas before her some 
crayon outline of their little firstborn, who lies naked and asleep 
on a cushion in front of her; Friese has a really fine animal 
picture, “The Pirates of the Desert,” representing a lion and 
lioness crawling swiftly along a sun-scorched rocky declivity, and 
looking down with eager gaze upon the valley below, wherein are 
congregated a caravan of camels and their owners. A _ very 
noticeable work, as a piece of imagination, is Falero’s extra- 
ordinary “ Palace of Sleep,’ showing a great number of figures 
rapt in slumber ; some happy in dreams of love, others troubled 
with dreaded apparitions ; some tormented with shapes horrible 
and demoniac. Midway is the Lord of Sleep on a couch, 
beside which reclines a female figure, and beyond the darkness, 


peopled with strange and ominous shadows, looms a brilliant 
lunar rainbow. Henner, a great painter, is becoming a little 
wearisome with his weeping nymphs ; the yellow-haired, semi- 


nude damsel, with face buried in her hands, whom he desig- 
nates ‘ Madeleine,” is, however, painted with all the dexterous 
mastery of his most renowned achievements. His “ Fabiola,” a 
small picture showing only a girl’s head and neck shrouded in a 
covering of vivid crimson, is a brilliant piece of work, and as 


deserving of lasting admiration as it is caleulated to afford im- 
mediate delight. Of ‘domestic subjects” it will suffice for me to 


mention the pleasantly conceived and _ satisfactorily painted 
‘ Mother’s Help ” of Moes, a sturdy lad bringing home the mid- 
day meal, at the same time clasping the baby in one arm and 
sparing a hand to his little sister. There are not many pictures of 
direct pathos ; the two chief are Marec’s “ La Petite Maiade,”’ 
a vision of a Paris garret, with an old grief-worn grandmother 
telling her beads by the side of the little girl who lies ailing on 
the rude bed ; and Pelez, “ A Martyr,” a poor gamin who has 
been unsuccessful in selling the few violets in his _ basket, 
and who, sinking down at some church portal, has fallen into 
the much-needed restful sleep, but one from which he shall not 
awaken. 

As part figure and part landscape mention may now be made 
of the two fine works of Jules Bréton, one of the greatest of 
living artists. His “Dernier Rayon” shows a welcome-home at 
sundown on the part of the old people of the farm, the tiny 
grandchild running half-way to meet returning papa and maman ; 
a still finer picture, however, is the singular figure of a peasant 
girl standing motionless, sickle in hand, listening to the song of a 
new-risen lark, while behind her rises large and red the half disc 
of the sun. This “chant de l’alouette”’ has all the rich and yet 
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subdued colouration, the masculine vigour, the poetic feeling of 
the best work by this great artist. 

In landscape there are several very able, and perhaps one or 
two noteworthy pictures, but even concerning the twenty which 
seemed to the writer the best nothing need be said now, as space 
is extremely limited. Probably Guillemet’s “View of Paris from 
Mendon” is the best. The influence of Millet seems to be dying, 
and the French landscapists, as a body, to be tending too much to 
mere studio-painting—to which, however, there are, fortunately, 
some brilliant exceptions. In seascape, the southern nature seems 
unable to compete with the northern ; certainly at this year’s Salon 
the finest marine paintings are by northerners, by the latter term 
including certain Frenchmen, by birth and temperament “ sea-men.’ 
Mesdag “has a fresh and breezy sketch from the Dutch seaboard, 
and a fine evening effect at Scheveningen ; Hagborg, a w onderfully 

“wet’’ shiny sea- -strand with a sturdy fisherman's daughter wheeling 
a barrow through the silver-toned shallows left by the tide. Masure, 
Morlon, Renouf, Thivier, and Sauvaige are all well represented, as 
are Yon, Haquette, Lepic, Dramard. Lansyer has a charming 

“sunset,” where three long low billows roll in from an almost wind- 
less sea—from what is known as a white calm—with a flat-bottomed 
fishing-smack moving outward over the second, its broad bows 
splashing heavily through the water. Espey’s “Répos” is a 
poetically felt and sympathetically painted scene. Between two 
sandy dunes a glimpse is caught of a perfectly still sea, of a wan 
grey-green hue, above which hangs a satiron-tinted full moon, 
throwing its soft light inland and over the eight or ten rude br oken 
crosses that mark the last resting-place of long-dead fishing folk. 
The painting is a very beautiful one. Pinel’s forcible representa- 
tion of the downcome of a furious tempest of wind and rain, above 
some weary mussel-gatherers on a bleak shore, deservedly attracts 
much attention. I may conclude this notice with mention of a 
picture, which is not only one of the finest seascapes present but 
also one of the most noteworthy works at this Salon. This is the 
large and masterly “ The Wave”’ of the American artist Alexander 
Harrison, whose somewhat similar “‘Crépuscule ’’ was last year so 
much admired. “La Vague” shows a great extent of shoreless 
sea, upon which, with genuine power r and truthfulness, are reflected 
the varying lights of the sunset’s afterglow, the gradual dusk, and 
yellow moonrise ; green wave laps upon wave, with here and there 
—and prominently in the foreground—the oily sweep of a long 
swell, but no wind moves along ‘the water, and no bird flies across 
the waste. 


WILLIAM SHARP. 
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THE DEAD TO THE LIVING. 
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ymeth, wherein no man can 


In the childhood of April, when purple woods, 
With the young year’s blood in them, smiled, 

I passed through the lanes and the wakened fields, 
And stood by the grave of the child. 

And the pain awoke that is never dead, 
Though it sometimes sleeps, and again 

It set its teeth in this heart of mine, 
And fastened its claws in my brain: 


For it seemed so hard that the tiny hands, 
And the little well-loved head, 
Should be out of reach of my living lips, 


And be side by side with the dead :-— 
Not side by side with us, who had loved, 
But with those who had never seen 
The light ot t] e eyes, the cold ot the hair, 
And the smile of my little queen. 
Though this grassy mound, flower garlanded, 
Is not heavy enough to keep 
Irom my eyes the eyes that darken my days, 
And the smile that lightens my sleep, 
Yet with trees around, where the brown birds build, 
And with long green grass above, 
She lies in the cold sweet bosom of earth 
Beyond the reach of my love. 
Whatever befalls in the bitter world, 
| know she can never wake; 
When I thought of the sorrow she might have known, 
I was almost glad for her sake; 
Tears would have tired those kiss-closed eyes, 
Grief hardened the mouth I kissed : 
I was almost glad that my dear was dead, 


—_ 


Because of the pain she had missed. 


Ah! if I could but have died a child, 
With a white child-soul like hers, 

As pure as the wind-flowers down in the copse 
Where the soul of the spring’s self stirs ; 
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And never have known the heart of things, 
How the foul underlies the fair, 
The struggle born of unceasing pain, 
And the hope begot by despair; 
Or if I had ile done with it all, 
And might lie by her side unmoved,— 
I envied the very clods of earth 
Their place near the child I loved. 


ae 


And my soul rose up in revolt at life 
As I stood dry-eyed by her grave ; 

When sudden the grass of the churchyard sod 
Rolled back like a great green wave. 

The brown earth looked like the brown sea rocks, di 
The tombstones were white like spray, 

And white like surf were the curling folds i 
Of the shrouds where the dead men lay. | 

For each in his place with his quiet face : 
I saw the dead lie low, 

Who had worked and suffered and found things sad 
So many sad years ago. 





Unchanged by time I saw them lie 
As when first they were laid to rest ; 

The tired eyes closed, the pale lips still, 
And the work-worn hands on the breast. 

There were some who had found the green world so grey, 
They had left it before their time, 

And some were little ones like my dear, 
And some had died in their prime. 

And some were old ; they had had their fill 
Of bitter unfruitful hours, 

And I knew that none of them—none 
The flower of a hope like ours. 


had known 





Through their shut eyelids the dead looked up, 
And without a voice they said : 
“We lived without hope, without hope we died, 
And hopeless we lie here, dead. 
And death is better than life that draws 
Pain in, as it draws in breath. 
If life never dreams of a coming day, 
When life shall not envy death, 
Through the dark of our hours and our times we lived 
Uncheered by a single ray 
Of such hope as brightens the lives of you 
Who are finding life hard to-day. 
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With our little lanterns of human love 
We lighted our dark warm night ; 
But you in the chill of the dawn are set 
With your face to the eastern light. 
Freedom is waiti ng with hands held out 
Till you tear the veil from her face ; 
‘3 And when once men have seen the gleam of her eyes, 
: And known her divine embrace, 
The . Light of thi W orl te will be rise nN indeed, 
And will shine in the eyes of men, 
And those who come after shall call earth fair, 
é And their lives worth living then. 
Will you a to the light in your loud, rough world, 
That these things may come to pass, 
Or lie in the silence here by ne child, 


: And strive to the sun through the grass ?’ 
“ My world while I may!” I cried, “ But you, 
Whose lives were as "4 wk as your grave ?’ 
“We, too, are a part of the coming light,” 
They called through the green wide 1 wave ; 1 
Their white shrouds cle amed as the flood of green ? 
a Swept over and hid them from me— } 4 
: Hid all but the little hands and the hair, 


And the face that | always see. 










































MATHURIN’S WOOING. 
BY KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 
I. 


THE inn at Remouchamps stands close to the sparkling Ambléve, 
That saucy and charming Belgian river is hurrying on to lose 
itself in the Ourthe ; it has just emerged from the shadow cast by a 
steep, tree-covered crag, on which stands Chateau Mont Jardin, 
and now circling rapidly the small green island in front of the 
Hotel des Voyageurs, the river seems to enjoy the hot sunshine 
that is turning its waters into liquid gold, and the brown cows 
feeding on the island into rich dusky red. A road runs between 
the inn and the river, and leads to the chateau and to the bridge 
beyond, at the end of a line of straggling cottages which call 
themselves the village. 

A carriage has crossed the bridge, and is coming along this 
road. It is empty extept for the driver; he drives along quietly, 
and he does not crack his whip after the usual fashion of his 
craft on nearing a house of entertainment. His brown horse is 
the only moving object in sight—the village seems asleep ; and as 
to the white vine-clad inn, it is dr owsily quiet, and, each window 
being open, the house seems to be gaping all over. It is a good- 
sized i inn, and it stands corner-wise, so that one side looks on to the 
river, and the other fronts the road to Spa, whence visitors often 
come for the day to see the charming views over the Ambleéve, 
and to explore the famous caverns of Remouchamps. 

On the side facing the river there is, beside the flight of steps 
leading to the entrance door, a vine-covered arbour, with a table 
and chairs for visitors or tired wayfarers, who sit here drinking 
beer, or sometimes only a glass of the clear, sparkling water, which 
Félicie, the youngest of the daughters of the inn, goes to fetch 
from the spring that gushes out just below the road, and finds its 
way, in a little chattering brook, to the noisy river; for however 
intense may be the stillness of the atmosphere, the Ambléve never 
loses her tongue; and not only she, but all her little silvery, 
dancing tributaries laugh and babble along their course, till the 
traveller, who only beholds them in bright holiday time, finds 
himself wondering whether this happy, genial mood is persevered 
in all the year round. 

Félicie, now coming up from the spring in her trim cambric 
gown, her smooth, sunny hair in colour like a bunch of nuts in 
autumn, looks a true daughter of the Ambléve. Her skin 1s 
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so fresh and clear, her large grey eyes are so bright, and, as she 
smiles and blushes at th » sight of the approaching carriage, her 
pretty teet th look as white as the stones that gleam through the 
sparkling water. How slowly she goes across “the road, and just 


now she flew down to the s spring like a lapwing ; those bottles 
full of water that she carries in each plump, pink hand must 
surely be very heavy. 
The driver has quick. ied his pace 


“ Good-evening,” he says, as he passes the girl. The words are 
nothing, but the ‘glowin x look in his eyes, as he bends down from 
his high seat, brings the blood so smartly to the girl’s face that 
her cheeks tingle as he drives on. She stands dumb and shame- 
‘aced, her eyes s bent on the sround., 

“ What a little goose I am!” she says to herself; “ how rude he 
must think me. I wish I did not get red when Mathurin 
speaks.” 

- Mathurin is older than he | Dok, and he has not been a driver 


‘twenty years without gathering some worldly wisdom. He 
sais well enough that Madame Reclair, the landlady of the 
Hotel des Voyageurs, has five marriageable daughters, and that, 


as a matter of course, she wishes to dispose of them, before she 
parts from this charming F¢licie, who is her erandehild, left to 
her care by her eldest lindas: who died years ago. Moreover, 
Mathurin has received hints from his mother that Madame 
veclair would look favourably on him as an aspirant to the hand 
f one of these five daughters ; he knows, too, that there may be 
inseen observers in the rooms ‘behind those gaping windows, and 
0 1t is more prudent not to linger with the sweet little girl who 
has so bewitched him. 
‘I do not understand what has come to me,’ he says to him- 
self; “the other day she was only a rough-haired, romping child 
this last year at the convent has transformed her into a sweet 
woman, and she is as pretty as an angel.” 
_ He drives round the corner of the house. The vine wreaths 
ang down luxuriantly, and show bunches of purple grapes 
among the reddening leaves. Here, at the top of another flight 
of steps, is a second entrance door. At the foot of the steps 
s a be neh, and from this the view is varied and charming. On 
the left is the white road to La Reid and Spa, and, s striking out 
irom it on the right, a tree-shaded path winds on beside the 
Ambléve to Stoumont, This 7 is soon lost to sight, for the 
river makes a deep, dark curve below the crag crowned by the 
blac ‘k-capped towers of Chateau Mont Jardin. 
There is a strong contrast between the sad, poetic beauty 
of the river seen from this side, and its sparkling brightness 
in front of the inn. 
It may be that Madame Reclair’s bureau is on the dark 
ide, because travellers come more frequently from Spa and 
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from Stoumont than they do by way of Comblain and Aywaille 
across the bridge; but it is hard not to fancy that the land- 
lady has chosen this view, in preference to the other, because 
she finds more sympathy in the sadness of the river. ‘One can 
talk to Madame Reclair through her open window, but no one 
can see her; the window is so high up, and the landlady cannot 
rise from her low chair, for she is a cripple. 

Years ago, before Mathurin Jadot managed the carriage business 
for the hotel, she and her husband were driven home one day 
from Comblain by a drunken coachman, the carriage was upset, 
the driver and Monsieur Reclair were killed; Madame Reelair 
has ever since been almost helpless, though her wits are clear 
and bright. Her inn is well managed; she only keeps one 
servant, the rest of the work is done by four of her daughters and 
her grandchild, Félicie Jucaise. 

Her eldest daughter, also named Félicie, is always called 
Mademoiselle Reclair, for she is the actual manager. She receives 
the guests, keeps the accounts, orders provisions, and makes out 
the bills. She has been till lately a, mother to her little niece ; 
her dead sister Ottilie, the child’s mother, was much nearer in 
age to Félicie, the aunt, than are the remaining sisters. 

“The girls are very good and kind,” Félicie s says sometimes to 
her mother, “ but they can never be like Ottilie, never. 

These four sisters, Sophie, Pauline, Elise, and Thérése, are well 
grown and healthy young women, but they are not handsome. 
Ottilie and her sister Félicie had all the beauty of the Reclair 
family, though while Ottilie was tall and fair, like her blooming 
child, Félicie is small and dark; her large expressive eyes 
glow like those of a gipsy, and are shadowed by soft dusky 
hair. Her face has lost its round curves, her dimples have fled, 
her pretty little figure has lost some of its plumpness, but still 
there ts beauty and there is grace in the trimly-dressed woman 
who sits at her desk in her mother’s parlour. 

Felicie is seemingly adding up the column of figures before 
her ; but ever since she heard the sound of carriage wheels on 
the Comblain road the figures have become blurred, ‘and her pen 
has been idle, while she has sat listening. 

To-day she feels strangely unlike her « quiet self. She is the old 
maid of the family, almost thirty-two, and yet she has just allowed 
her mother to guess at her love for a man who has not openly 
claimed her love. And Félicie feels guilty because she has not 
told her mother all the truth. Madame Reclair fancies that her 
daughter’s love only began a month ago, when Mathurin’s atten- 
tions became marked ; but every moment is teaching Félicie that, 
al. unconsciously, love has been with her longer than she dares to 
reckon up. She is too timid to believe in her coming happiness, 
and yet she thinks that Mathurin’s mother would not have 
spoken as she has done unless her son loved her 
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f you are quite sure of what you have been telling me,’ 
Madame Reclair says, “I had better speak without delay to 
Mathurin Jadot.” 

Félicie turns round suddenly, her dark face glows with con- 
fusion. 

‘But, mother, will it not be well to wait for an opportunity 2 
It mav seem over bold to ask Mathurin his intentions.” 

Madame Reclair is accustomed to ask her elder daughter's 
adviee. This sudden appe al puzzles her. 

“T only can judge, she murmurs at last. “How can she 
know, poor child?” Then she looks at Félicie. 

“Mathurin Jadot must be told that the English travellers in 
No. 23 do not wish to start till five; he had better take his 
horse out instead of keeping it standing in the sunshine.” 

Félicie rises, but she stands waiting. 

‘Tell him to come round to the window,” says Madame 
Reclair. 

Félicie goes out into the passage, and opens a door on its 
pposite side. Thérese and Sophie are sewing and chatting, 
with a huge basket of clean linen between them; the buzz of 
talk stops as the door opens. 


“Our mother wants to speak to Mathurin Jadot,” says 
elder sister. ‘Tell him, Sophie, to go round to her window.” 

“Yes, yes,’ says Sop! Then, as soon as the door shuts, sh 
begins to giggle, closing first one eye and then the other. 

‘Why does she not tell him herself? One would think Félici 
was a countess.” 

‘And I thought,” Thérése slily, “ that our eldest had n 

pecial dislike to Mati rin. I fancy she stays here on his 
account instead of going to Liege. No wonder either. If you do 
not take the message at once, Sophie, I shall.’ 

Thérese flings down her work, but Sop yhie is too quick for her, 
and darts out on her errand. When she comes back, the two 
light-hearted creatures laugh one against the other till a b 


rings, and Thérése has to go upstairs to answer it. 

“You sent for me, madame,” a voice is saying below the land- 
dys window. While he speaks Mathurin is looking at one 
the upper windows. A charming young face shows. among th: 
vine leaves that frame it, but it quickly disappears at the sight 
of him. 

‘Yes, Mathurin,” Madame Reclair answers. “The English 
tourists do not wish to start till five o'clock ; it we be cooler, 
they say. You can put up your horse in our Tait an 
instant, Mathurin Jadot, I will not kee p you long.” 

Jadot is fond of Madame Reclair, she always treats him kindly, 
and she has trusted him to drive ever since he was fifteen. 


“ As long as you wish, madame,” he says pleasantly. “Jam 
at your service,’ 
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He leans against the rail of the steps, and chews a vine spray 
between his strong white teeth. 

“] believe, Mathurin,” she says timidly, “that you prefer. to 
manage your own affairs, or it would have been easier for me to 
talk over the matter I have in my mind with your mother.” 

A smile curves his full red lips. The landlady and his mother 
have been friends all their lives. What can this business be, he 
wonders, that has made Madame Reclair so formal ? 

“ My mother is at Spa till to-morrow,” he says. “Shall I come 
in and talk to you, madame ?” 

“No, oh no!” She speaks so quickly that he stops half-way 
up the steps. 

Madame Reclair has a horror of her own helplessness, and she 
cannot bear any but her own family to see her poor bent form, 
If an old visitor at the hotel asks to say good-bye to the hostess 
at the end of his stay, he can only speak to her as Mathurin is 
now speaking, though sometimes those slender yellow fingers 
are held out from the window. 

“I believe, Mathurin,” the plaintive voice says, “you love my 
dear Félicie; and although she is a treasure I can hardly bear to 
part from, yet the happiness of the young is dear to a mother.” 
She stops; her own daring surprises her. She meets Félicie’s 
eyes fixed on her expectantly, and she nerves herself to go on. 

“You have behaved well, Mathurin. J know that you have not 
spoken to the girl, but you have been observed; you will tell me 
if I have guessed rightly ; is it your wish to marry our Feélicie ?” 

Mathurin’s brown face deepens in colour while he listens— 
that is to say, as much of his face as his huge beard and his over- 
hanging hair give to view; his beard, red-brown, like the dusky 
cows on the island, seems to flame with his excitement—he crosses 
his big hands over his breast as if he hugged himself for joy. 

“ Madame,” he bows, though she cannot see him, “you are more 
than good. I cannot thank you as I ought, but I will try to 
make your little girl as happy a wife as there is in all the 
Ardennes.” 

“ Félicie,” the mother says. A thrill goes through the man below 
the window at the sound of the loved name; he had not counted 
on the presence of his darling. He longs to climb up to the 
window and gladden his eyes with the sight of her sweet young 
face, but he keeps down his impatience. 

“Never mind,” he thinks, “in a few minutes I will have her 
all to myself. She will come to me in the stable-yard ; there are 
no windows there.” 

“Give me your hand, Mathurin,” Madame Reclair is saying ; 
and as he stretches up his hand he clasps a soft small hand that 
is put into his. 

“T shall see you soon,” he whispers. 

“ Yes,” is whispered back. 
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«You can go now, and see after your horse, my son, if you 
will,” Madame Reclair says. 


LT. 


Mathurin is still in the stable with his horse. Félicie Reclair 


has twice shown herself at the backdoor that leads into the great 


straw-littered yard. She stands a minute or two with her eyes 
fixed on the stable-yard, but Mathurin does not come out, and 
she is too timid to make any further advances. 

“He is so kind to his horse,” she says to herself. 

But for all that Mathurin has seen her while he watches 
through a hole in the stable door for his heart’s delight, that seven- 
teen-years-old F'élicie, to whom he believes himself betrothed. 

“Why does she not come?” he says. “The little witch shall 
make amends when I catch her.” 

The clang of the outside bell announces an arrival, and 
Mathurin knows that for a few minutes, at least, he is safe from 
observation. But fate is against him. Mademoiselle Reclair goes 
to receive her customers, but Thérése shows herself at the door 
leading into the yard, and calls out for Mathurin. 

He comes to the stable door. 

“The English family want to start directly,” she says ; “ they 
are as changeable as the — ock.” 

“Yes, yes,” he answers back, but he growls fiercely to himself. 

By the time, however, that Mathurin has driven as far as 
Aywaille, and has dispensed his store of local knowledge over 
his shoulder to the inquisitive Englishman in the carriage, his 
lightheartedness has returned. He comforts himself with the 
reflection that he shall soon reach Comblain, and there is no one 
to wait for at the station. When he gets back to Remouchamps, 
he will go into the house and ask bol ily for his fiancée. 

Kverything goes with him as he wishes. The Englishman is 
so much pleased with the information Mathurin gives, that he 
bestows on him a large powrboire. There are no parcels for the 
hotel to delay him, and ve ry soon he emerges from the lonely 
road, hemmed in between the crags and the river, and frowned 
down on by the castle on the opposite clitfs—one of the legendary 
abodes of the sons of Aymon. 

But when he has crossed the bridge, instead of following the 
road beside the river, as he did on his first arrival to day, he 
turns upward on the le eee passing between the church and the 
red brick presbytery, he drives quickly along a narrow lane on 
the right, so rough and full of oaie that it sorely tries the springs 
of his carriage. But it is a short cut to the inn, and also it 
leads directly to the stable-yard. 

Just outside the great door which closes this in, is the kitchen 
garden of the inn, raised above the road, and reached by a flight 
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of broken, weather-stained steps; beside these is a hay and 
straw loft, with an open shed below it, and here the cocks and 
hens of the inn are often assembled, picking up and making 
much clucking over the scattered grains that fall from the straw, 
which shows golden through the open railing of the loft. 

As Mathurin drives up the lane he sees a slender figure dart 
across the yard and run up the steps into the garden; but by the 
time he reaches the gates Félicie Jucaise—for he has recognised 
her—is hidden among the tall scarlet bean vines. 

The brown Ardennais horse feels the hurried excitement of his 
master’s manner, and he looks at him out of his grave eyes, and 
rubs his white nose caressingly on the arm of Mathurin’s blouse 

as he turns him into his stall. “ What ails you, my friend?” the 
sympathetic beast says, in his dumb fashion. 

“You shall be rubbed down presently, Bobot,” his maste 
answers. “ You can feed while you wait.” 

He leaves the carriage out in the yard, to the tender mercies 
of the pigeons and the poultry, and he runs up the steps and 
goes behind the tall poles which make a sort of pergola of the 
luxuriant bean vines. 

Félicie turns round quickly, and he sees that she is crying ; but 
he takes her at once into his strong arms, and gives her a he arty 
kiss. 

“You darling,” he says; “I have been wanting you all this 
while.” 

For an instant Félicie is still. Surprise has taken away hel 
wits ; but, as his lips press hers again, she struggles a little and 
tries to push him away. 

‘“ How dare you?” shecries. “It is not right, ear ur Jadot.” 

“Pardon me, dearest,” he says; “ought I to have asked your 
leave? But now I have your srandmothe r’s consent, I hoped 
yours went with it.” 

As he speaks her eyelids droop, and a gentle sigh gives him 
courage ; his arm has not left her waist. 

“T should have asked for you a week ago, you dear little girl,’ 
he strokes her cheek fondly with his thick brown fingers, 
“but I was afraid they would say you were too young for a rough 
old fellow like me. 

“Old!” she looks up at him; “ you are not old.” 

Something, either in her words or in her looks, so emboldens her 
lover that he again kisses her till he almost takes her breath 
away 

Félicie gives him a push. 

“ There—that will do, you hurt me; and grandmother did not 
give me leave to stay out here with you. I shall get scolded, for 
Pauline wants the beans for supper.” 

aad will help you gather them, that will make up for lost 
time ;” and he begins to tear off clusters of beans so fast that 
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Félicie breaks into merry laughter as he throws them into her 
apron. 

Going a few steps back, so as to be out of reach, she says 
saucily,— 

‘Tell me, Monsieur Jadot, what made you find out all at once 
that you were fond of me?” 

‘All at once, naughty little one. Why, for this month past, 
ever since the day I drove you home from the convent, you have 


bewitched me.” 

He makes a sudden stride forward, but the light-footed girl 
slips into the next row of bean vines. 

“ Promise not to touch me, and | will tell you something,” she 
says, peeping at him through a hole she has made among the 
leaves and flowers. 

He restrains himself with difficulty, but he resolves to reward 
himself with another kiss before she leaves him. 

“ Well, go on,” he says. 

« Listen, then. My schoolfellows came to me, and said, ‘ Félicie, 
you cannot think what a handsome coachman has come to fetch 
you home !”’ 

“Very civil of them, without doubt. Is that all I am to 
hear ? 

He moves softly to the end of the row of beans. 

“No, there is more, but you must stand still, as Ido; if you 
move, [ move too ; that is only fair, youknow. I answered, ‘Ob, 
that is only old Mathurin Jadot; I have known him ever since 
[ was a baby.’ Ah! you are cheating,” she cries; and, as he comes 
hurrying round to her, she runs away so quickly, that before he 
is free of the bean vines she has reached the steps. 

“ Pauline, Pauline,” she cries, “ come and fetch the beans; here 
they are.” 

“T am coming,” says her aunt’s voice, and Mathurin is glad to 
shelter from Pauline’s sharp eyes behind the bean poles. 

He grumbles a little 

“She is a little duck,” he says rapturously, “but she is a 
coquette as well. Why should : she affect surprise and bashtulness 
now, when she gave me her hand before her grandmother? She 
knows that this, sort of thing must follow. Never mind, we will 
make the courtship as short as possible. I have enough to set 
up a little cottage. No need to wait, now that Madame Reclair is 
willing to let me have the little treasure.” 

He ¢ goes down the steps to the stable, and sees to his horse and 
to the carriage, and then he walks back to the bridge ; for he 
remembers that he has business across the river with Monsieur de 
Mortagne, the owner of ChAteau Mont Jardin. 
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Iil. 

When travellers do not come in late, and the ordinary half-past 
six meal is over, the Reclair sisters sit together, with their sewing, 
and chat merrily. 

Félicie, being her mother’s counsellor and companion, stays in 
the little parlour, —the bureau, as it is called—where there is 
always plenty to do. But since their niece returned from school 
these young, merry aunts have admitted her to join in thei 
evening gossip. 

To-day young Feélicie comes in late; she has been trying to get 
her cheeks quite cool, and to make sure that no chance allusion will 
bring the blood flaming back to them, and so betray her happi- 
ness “to this committee of eyes. When she goes to bed she means 
to tell kind Aunt Félicie all about it, in the dark. She is dis 


mayed, as she seats herself, to find that she is looked hard at 
and she hears a whisper pass round the little circle of aunts. 

If such a thing had happened arme” rday, she would have asked 
Aunt Elise saucily what the secret is, for Aunt Elise is the softest- 


hearted creature alive, and she dotes on her pretty niece 
But Félicie is not left in doubt. 


“Have you heard any news, Félicie?” says Thérése, who 
being the youngest of the sisters, despotically | governs her elders. 
She is only twenty-two, and she considers “ little Félicie ” as she 
calls her, an unnecessary addition to the family. 

“ [—well——_”’. Fé licie’s cheeks burn bri: chtly. “Tam not quit 
sure.” 


“Ah!” Thérése holds up her finger. ‘ You have been listen- 
ing then, you sly child. You may well look ashamed. Then 
you know all about our eldest’s engagement. ” 

“T?” The girl’s eyes open widely. “No; I have not heard 
that. Tell me, Aunt Elise,’ 

She sits down on the floor beside Elise, and nestles against her 
brown skirt. She feels a little pained; she fancied that he 
beloved aunt Félicie would have told her such an important 
event before the rest. It seems hard to the loving child that she 
should not know it as soon as Thérése, who is for ever teasing 
her eldest sister, and who always sides against her. 

“Tt is soon told,” Elise says; “Félicie is asked in marriag 





by 

“Stop!” Thérese puts her broad hand over her sister’s mouth. 
“Make her guess the name of Feélicie’s lover. She knows him 
fast enough. I began to think he was looking after her, but |] 
see now that he was thinking of her namesake. Holy Virgin! 
are you ill, child ?” 

Félicie feels sick, and as if the room were going round, but she 
does not know how ill she looks. She has become such a gh: astly 
white, and her eyes stare so wildly, that the four sisters are 
terribly frightened. 
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“ Mon Diew! it is a fit,’ cries Thérese; “get some water 
Pauline. I saw Mathurin throw water over the puppy when 
it had fits.” 

“Hush!” says Elise gently; “help me to hold her up, Sophie 
—so—and you, Thérése, open the window.” 

But in a minute or so Félicie has recovered herself, though she 
still looks pale. 

“Tt is nothing,’ she says; “I got very hot while I gathered the 
beans.” 

‘Poor little one,” says Pauline; “I was coming to help you 
just when you met me. You must not tease her, Thérése ; mother 
says she is not strong. Take a drink of water, my angel,’ and 
she holds a quaint green pitcher to the girl’s lips. 

“What a fuss they do make,’ thinks Thérése; “if I turned 
pale no one would notice it. I believe the little slyboots ate to 
many apples in the garden just now, and she has the stomach- 
ache. Bah!” Then aloud, “ You have not yet heard, child, wh 
is the happy man. Mathurin Jadot has to-day asked our mother's 
consent to marry félicie. 

The girl starts away from Elise’s protecting arm. Not whit 
now, for a deep blush flames over her cheeks and temples. 

“It is not possible—there must be a mistake Ah!” she cries 
out wildly, “I felt it was too good to be true.” 

For a moment all are silent, their surprise overpowers them. 


Strangely enough, it is quiet, submissive Elise who says the first 
word. She touches her forehead with her forefinger. 
“Go away all of you,” she says; “it is perhaps a sunstroke. a 


Do not tell our mother, it would frighten her.” 

Sophie and Pauline look compassionate, but Thérése frowns 
As soon as she is outside the door she says: 

“ A sunstroke!” she snaps her fingers; “that for Elise’s sun- 
stroke. I was right, but no one ever believes me. That little 
chit has been flirting with Mathurin, and she thinks she ought to 
be the one.” | 

“For shame! how hard you are,” cry the other sisters. But 
Thérése leads the way into the kitchen, and as she is much cleverer 
than either Pauline or Sophie, she quickly brings them round to her 
view of the case, while she declaims against the vanity and the 
ingratitude of her little niece. 

Félicie looks up angrily at meek-eyed Elise. “You are 
wrong and I am right, Aunt Elise; it is I who am to marry 
Mathurin.” 

Klise’s calm face puckers with anxiety. “Hush, hush!” she 
says, as if she were humouring a fractious child. 

Félicie is too excited to control herself. She feels strangely 
changed ; it seems to her that if she does not speak at once 
Mathurin will be taken away from her. 


« 


“You must listen to me, Aunt Elise,” she says excitedly ; “1 
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want to know who told you this—this falsehood about Mathurin 
and my Aunt——” 
Elise is kind and sweet and gentle, but she has fixed ideas 


about “conduct,” and if people fail to fit her notions, she cannot 
excuse them; they are wrong, and they must be taught to 
right. 


do 


“<The person who told me, Félicie, cannot make mistakes.” 
She speaks very gravely. “ About an hour as xo my mother sent 
for us all,—you were upstairs, or you might have come too,—and 


she told us that your Aunt Félicie was betrothed to Mathurin 
Jadot, and that she had herself } joine d their hands” 

It is pitiful to see the change of colour in the young girl’s face. 
She clasps her hands tightly together, her lips are trembling, 
and she looks straight into the wall before her. 

“To-day!” she murmurs. 


“Yes, to-day; before he took those English people to Com- 
blain.” 
“And he knew it was Aunt Félicie?”’ Her eyes still stare 


widely at the wall. 

“Of course he knew.” Then, more severely, “ You are not well, 
child, and you seem to have fancied things that a young irl 
should not think about. If I were you | would go to bed: you 
will be all right to-morrow.” 

“All right!” says Félicie, with a piteous sigh ; “it is all wrong ; 
some one must be wrong.” She puts her hand to her forehead. 

Elise is frightened. She kisses her tenderly. “ ‘There, there, 
dear child ; shall I put youtobed? No? Well, then, good-night. 
I will not let Thérese chatter, so you need not worry yourself.” 

“Worry,” the girl says drearily ; “oh no, I shall not worry. 
Good- night. Tell Aunt Félicie I shall be e asleep before she comes 
upstairs.” 


a¥a 

Mathurin Jadot looked grave and dull next morning, as he sat 
smoking in the kitchen of the presbytery. 

When he reached Chateau Mont Jardin last eve ning, he learned 
that the old coachman was ill, and that he was wanted early in 
the morning to drive Monsieur de Mortagne to Spa, and bring 
him back. This would take the whole day ; and although he 
might get a glimpse of Félicie before he started, he knew that it 
was doubtful, as at that time of day the younger girls were all 
busy upstairs. Besides, his mother was coming home this morn- 
ing, and she would expect to see him. 

* Diable!” he muttered, as he filled his pipe again, “I have 
heard it before, and I see it is true. As soonas aman has anything 
to do with love, things do not go straight and smooth. Now my 
little girl is hetrothed to me, I shall have the five aunts for ever 
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looking after her, and getting in our way. Well, well, everything 
comes to an end if one has patie nee. I reckon it is something 
like winding a skein of wool, as my mother does; if I wind it, | 


am safe to cet it into a tangle, sve re s, because Thave no patience 
with it. Hallo! that must be she, by the noise Fidéle is making.” 

Truly a series of joyful barks was set up by the brown- and- 
white mongrel which guarded the presbytery. It was impossible 
to mistake the joyful exultation of voice which cried welcome at 
every utterance. It was plain that the new-comer understood it. 

“ Down, Fidéle; there’sa good dog. Wasit a good dog, then ?” 
repeated in Barbe’s weak, shr ill voice, made a duet that was comic 
in its contrast of tone. “Ah, my boy, my good Mathurin,” and 
the fat, smiling woman set down her parcel. and her blue cotton 
umbrella, and hurried to meet him with outstretched arms. The 
embrace over, her blinking, watery blue eyes gave him a sly look 
of intelligence. She bustled on, however, to the kitchen ; a quick 
glance e round showed her that all was as she had left it. 

“You are a sly fellow, my son,” she said, coming back again, 
“to settle your ‘affair in your mother’s absence; but kiss me 
again. I wish you joy. I stopped just now at the inn to leave 
some parcels, and I hada talk with Madame Reclair.” 

Mathurin reddened 
“I—I——" he stammered, “ I had not quite decided, but yester- 
day Madame Reclair asked my intentions, and so I had to speak.’ 

At this Barbe untied the str ines of her black bonnet, and threw 
them back over her shoulders, which she shrugged at the same 
time, and, as her neck was very aieils her double chin rested on 
her broad chest.” 

“'Ta-ta-ta,” she said, in a voice that was as mocking as she dared 
to make it. “I am not blaming you, my son; you have shilly- 


- allied long enough. Any one with balf an eye could see what 
ras expected of you, and I think you have done very well for 
yensiaale ailing well.” She ate her words with several 


nods, but her clear pink face, with its dimpled chin, had so 
naturally merry an aspect that she failed in her attempt to look 
impressive. 

Mathurin was taken by surprise; he had felt doubtful of his 
mother’s approbation. In his delight, he went up to her and 
gave her such a sudden and such a “hearty hug, that her loosened 
bonnet fell on the tiled floor, showing her grey head wid covered 
by a close-fitting linen cap without a border. 

“ Misericorde!” she cried, and clutched at the air, for the 
bonnet had already fallen, and while her son picked it up and 
apologized, she went on speaking. 

“Félicie and you together will make a fine thing out of the 
Hotel des Voyageurs. 

“Bother the hotel!” he said quickly ; “I think only of Félicie. 
Mother, she is the dearest little girl that was ever born.” 
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His mother chuckled, and began to smooth out her bonnet 
strings. 

“She is very good,” she said, “and I am glad you are happy. 
[ am truly thankful you have chosen so wisely. I saw you liked 
her long ago.” 

His ears tingled, and he looked surprised. 

“T was afraid,” he said shyly, “ that—that you might consider 
her too young.” 

Barbe put on her bonnet again, and got out of her high-backed 
chair ; then, putting her arms akimbo, she laughed till she showed 
how very few teeth were left in her mouth. 

“ Mon Dieu!” she said at last, “it is past belief ;” and then she 
looked keenly at him. “ I suppose you are really in love, Mathu- 
rin? | only thought of its being a prudent marriage for you. 
However, you know best ; there can be no deception, you have 


known Fi Slicie so lone. W hy, my son, she must be older than 
you.” 

Mathurin gave a jump and an exclamation which startled his 
mother. 


“ What are you talking of?” he said hotly ; “ why, her mothe: 
Ottilie was but six years “older than I am. My little girl is only 
seventeen.” 

The em of Barbe’s hands on her waist tightened, and her 
watery blue eyes enmitted a spark that looked like anger. Thi 
smiling, facile face fell suddenly into stiffness. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Mathurin,”’ she said slowly, “ that 
you are thinking of Félicie Jucaise ? Why, then, have you asked 
Madame Reclair to give you her own daughter, Félicie ? ’ 

Mathurin stared at her like a bull at bay. Something in he: 
words shook his happy confidence. He felt a sudden chill, but 
as he stood in perplexed thought, a fresh light broke upon him. 

“You good mother,” he said compassionately, “it is you wh 
have mistaken. When Madame Reclair told you she had sa 
Félicie’s hand in mine she was speaking of her grand laughter.’ 

His look of compassion was repeated in his mother’s face, and, 
as it deepened, her eyes became gentler, the angry light left 
them. She saw that Mathurin was in love, and though she had 
small belief in a man’s constancy, her soft heart felt for her son. 
He could not be allowed to marry this poor orphan, that was 
certain, she thought; but opposition would only make him ob- 
stinate, she knew that. 

“My poor boy,” she said tenderly ; and, going up to him, she 
patted his shoulder. 

Mathurin was angry. 

“Will you tell me,” he said hoarsely, “what Madame Reclaix 
really said to you ?” 

His agitation quieted her. 

“That I will, my son, if you will wait a little. I must go and 
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your old mother before you went courting her, Mathurin. 
Madame Reclair said that Félicie did not dream of it till a 
month ago. Then it seems you began to make it plain you 
preferred her to the rest. But I know better. I believe she has 
cared for you a long while. She is a modest creature, my son. 
Her cheeks were scarlet when she came back to her desk.” 

Mathurin stared blankly at the pink-faced, voluble woman. 

“Mon Diew! what am I to do?” he said. “J will tell you 
what really happened, and then you must understand.” 

Barbe listened attentively, her eyes and mouth wide open, till 
he came to his meeting with Felicie Jucaise among the beans, 
then she broke in— 

“ After all, no harm is done.” She sighed with relief. “ You 
need not be afraid, I shall tell no tales, and neither Félicie nor 
the child need ever know there was a mistake; if you kissed 
her,’ he gave a wink, “it was because you looked upon her 
as your niece.’ 

“Mother!” he cried out sharply, “what do you mean? Do 
you think I can marry one woman while I love another ?”’ 

Barbe’s face was red with vexation. 

“Love! ta, ta, ta,” she grumbled to herself 


. sag what nonsense : 
» her son, 1 1 1as not a centime: she lives on 
Then to | on, “* That hi ttle girl ha t t 
1er grandmother’s bou ) élicie Reclair will have not only 
her grandmother’s bounty but Féli Reel ill ] t onl 
her share in the inn, but she has a thousand frances left her by 
her godmother ; besides, she is a capable woman, not a mer 
child who will burn your coffee and break the coffee-pot. A 


sensible man does not think of love in regard to his wif 
He interrupted with a happy smile 


“T will take my chance of that.” He took up his hat. “1 
must go and see Madame Reclair. I will run no more blind risks. 
I will tell her face to face how this mistake has come about.” 


| 


Barbe jumped out of her chair with the rea Ramia « of a girl. 

“Stay, my son, stay at least till you have spoken to the 
master. You forget that Félicie Reclair loves you, and will 
make you a devoted wife. It is possible that this child does not 
know her own mind, she is so young. Oh, Mathurin, my son, be 
wise, and make me a happy woman. Lesides, how can you hav 
the heart to fling that good Félicie’s hopes back in her face so 
cruelly ? 

“Diable!” cried Mathurin; “and what about my little darling ? 
I had best go and hang myself.” And there he stood, silent, 
frowning down at the tiled floor. 


s 


Mathurin stood very upright beside the curé’s table. He held 
his hat between his strong hands, and in the talk that had gone 
before, the hat had received a good deal of squeezing. Mathurin 
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had come into the curé’s study much against his will, after some 
loitering in the freshly-washed p assage outside; his idea was that 
a priest in church or beside a sick bed was a ‘useful institution, 
but that a layman was a better judge in worldly matters. Stall, 
as he was a good son, he felt that though he could not obey his 
mother in the matter in question, he was willing to sooth her 
by this concession, and after some delay, he had knocked at the 
study door, and being admitted by the curé, he had manfully told 
his : story, and also his intention of going to Madame Reclair to 
clear up the mistake that had been made. 

Monsieur Hamoir, the curé, leaned back in his chair, and looked 
thoughtfully down at his own sun-burnt hands. Something in 
his intelligent, well-cut face, did not match with the bare white- 
washed walls, carpetless floors, meagre furniture of his study. 
[t is true that on one side the wall hel t several long shelves, and 


these were filled with old, quaint-looking books; that the two 
windows behind him—fo1 he sat with his back. to the light 
showed choice flowers in ellow and brown pots. But there was a 
penetration in his grey eyes, and a humorous curve in his lips, which 
indicated perception ; there was, too, a cultivation of manner, that 
could hardly find much practise in an out-of-the-way village like 
Remouchamps. At last his cogitation ended, and he looked up at 
Mathurin with an amused twinkle in his eyes. 

‘Do not you feel , my frien d, ¢ of what you are going to do 
You may find Mademoiselle Reclair with her mother—will not thi 
situation become awk vard for you both ? 

The poor hat was in squeezed. “T shall ask to see th 
mother alone, monsi ’ said Mathurin doggedly. 

The curé’s lips and eyes closed at this rebuff, but he went o1 
smiling. 

‘Then again it } ssible that you will meet both the girls 
I cannot conceive how you will deal with them together.” Hi 
paused, and looked steadily in Mathurin’s darkening face. 

“ But surely, monsieur, you do not think that this deception o1 
mistake, or whatever it is, should goon? It must be right that 
Kélicie Reclair should know I do not want to marry her. And 
also, | have to learn whether Madame Reclair will give me he 


oranddaughter.” 

A look that was almost sarcastic crossed Monsieur Hamoir’s 
face, 

“T should like you to think more of Mademoiselle Reclair’s 
feelings,” he said ; ut 1 suppose that is not to be expected. You 
must remember that she has not been in any degree to blame.” 

Mathurin squeezed his hat, and looked round the room uneasily 
before he spoke. “ Poor thin, ig,” he said, “it is true; lam very sorry 
for her. At first it puzzled me, but now I begin to see what she 
meant by the change in me. It is true I have thought some- 
times, when we walked home from church, that she “would do 
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for a wife some day, but I never told her so. And when I hay 
walked with her lately, it was for the sake of the little one, who 
was always beside her.” 

“ Yes, yes, I see.’ Monsieur Hamoir nodded. “I can understand 
it all; poor thing, it will be painful to her to see you when she 
has learned her mistake.” 

Mathurin’s feelings were getting beyond him. He felt angry 


with the calm, ge ntle- voiced curé, who considered this dilemma so 
philosophically. 

“1 can see no other way,” the red-bearded man crowled. 
‘ Monsieur need not suppose | have no feeling about it | would 
give a month’s pay sooner than—than Félicie Re r should b 
orieved. But I should be a rascal if I were to let it go on now, 
and I cannot have my mother meddle in it.” 

“You would like, then, that some one else should explain thi 
sad mistake 2?” 

“Without doubt I should, but——_" 

- have to see Madame Reclair this morning,’ the curé went 
on ;“if you like to trust your lveatini to me, my son, I will 


do the best I can. 

“Thank you, amas but Mathurin still looked uneasy. 
“ Monsieur must excuse me if I say I would like first to know the 
view he takes of the situation. My mother wishes me to marry 
Félicie Reclair; I suppose, the poor fellow sal i bitterly, “she has 
forgotten how she felt when she was young.’ 

Monsie ur Hamoir smiled. 

“Tt is rather that she loves you so much, my friend, that sh 
shrinks from the prospect of a life of hard work, and perhaps a 
large family of children, and she foresees these possibilities if 
you marry Félicie Jucaise.” 

“And you, monsieur, do you agree with her 
“T? I have had no experience of married life, my friend. 
I see the possibilities that your mother sees, but I also see that 


if you marry the aunt while you love the niece, there is danger. 
I, for one, nam 9e sorry to couple you together.” 
n Thank you for that, a hundred times, monsieur.” This was 


& very different “Thank you” to the last. He bent down and 
kissed the curé’s hand. “I trust the affair entirely to you, 
monsieur ; you are truly wise. 

Monsieur Hamoir smiled and nodded, and Mathurin felt that 
he might safely go to Spa. He avoided a return to the kitchen, 
and going out by the ak door, he took his way across the 
br idve to Chiteau Mont Jardin. 


VI. 
The generally calm family at the Hotel des Voyageurs was 
strongly excited. Soon after breakfast, young Félicie had asked 


to see her grandmother alone. 
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“T wish to go back to school,” she had said angrily, when s! 
and Madame Reclair were left together. 

“Go to school again You cannot do that, my child. Y: 
have already had as much schooling as I can afford to give you. 
Why do you wish to go away from here ? ” 

Félicie stood for a few moments in stubborn silence, t 
burst into passionate weeping. 

“T cannot stay at Remouchamps; I will not!” she eried, and 
then she ran away from her dis smay ed grandmother. 

The poor woman was so distressed, that when her eldest 
laughter came in and heard her trouble she advised her mothe 
to send for Monsieur le Curé. 

Thérése and her sisters felt very In qui isitive over their niece’ 
manner about Mathurin. Thérése felt ine ned to tease the young 


} , 
wnen sne 





sirl, but Elise managed to get Sophie and Pauline also on her 
side, and among them they made Thérese promise that the girl 
strange behaviour of the night before should not be mentioned 
sither to their mother or to their sister Félicie. 

When the beds were made, Elise set her niece some sewing { 
lo upstairs; she thought this would keep her out of the way. 


Soon after this came Madame Jadot’s visit, and the sisters learned 
that she had embraced Feélicie the elder as her daughter. But 


a little later occurred a great mystification. Monsieur le Cur 

came, and remained shut up afull hour with Madame Reclair and 

her eldest daughter. | 
‘What ean he be talking about?” said Thérese for about th 


| sixth time, as she and her sisters waited anxiously in the sewing 
: room. 


Presently the curé’s voice was heard calling for Elise. Sh 
ran out, and found him standing in the road some little way from 
the house. 

q “Good-morning, my daughter,’ he said; “I wish you to tel 


your niece that she must “obey her grandmother in all things: 
she ought not to grieve her. 

: ‘What did he say?” eee asked when Elise came back. 
q Finding that her gentle sister did not answer, she said, “I shall 
70 to mother and find out the meaning of all this.” 

She bounced into he r ; mother's parlour. Madame Reclair was 
looking pale and angry, but Félicie stood leaning her head 
against the wall with her face as red as fire. | 

. Never in her life had Therese seen her mother angry with 
: Mélicie, and at the sight her boasted courage quavered; her turn 
might come next. 








; “What has happened, my mother?” she said shyly. “ Monsieur 
‘ le Curé stayed so long that we thought ss 
H “Tt is no matter w . at you thought,” her mother said angrily ; 


“and you ought to be helping P auline in the kitchen instead of 
gaping here. Go away, Thérése, and mind your own business,” 
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she added with an unusual dignity that awed her turbulent 
daughter. 
When Thérése had left them, Madame Reclair said sharply 
“And you, Félicie, you make me angry too. Did you not 


know your own mind yesterday, when you confessed to me that 
you could no longer mistake the feelings of Mathurin Jadot 
Are you dumb ?” she asked fretfully. 

Félicie stood upright, and turned her burning eyes and cheeks 
to her mother. 

“ You asked me what ailed me, and why I blushed when you 
spoke of him,” she said with an effort. ‘“ Mother, I told you what 
I thought was true, but you see it was not true.” 

She spoke so simply, that in spite of her sad voice it was 
difficult to believe that the sudden joy which had shone into he 
life had been extinguished,—had been, during the last hour 
talked, as it were, into a tragedy,—for really nothing could be said 
to have happe ned. Felicie had only sat with folded hands and 
glowing cheeks, listening to Monsieur Hamoir while he told th 
story of Mathurin’s mistake. 

The first blow seemed to stab her heart and leave it bleeding. 
After that the small dark-eyed woman had not heard much. She 
had sat dumb; she had felt stupetied, so crushed with shame, 
that at first she could hardly realize the sorrow that had com 
with it. And yet she knew that the curé had done his errand 
tenderly, and had spared her feelings as much as it was possible 
to spare them. He had sent her away at first, and then wh 
she came back a few words had told her the truth. 

“T tell you, Félicie, he shall not marry that child Mi: adam. 
Reclair said. She had not recovered from the shock the curé’s 
story had given her; it had demoralized her, and had upset all hen 
self-control. 

Félicie did not answer. She wanted to be alone. ahe sham 
had lessened since the curé went ; perhapsit would go altogethe1 
if she were by herself. Her mother’s words roused a quick 
spasm of jealousy, and this warned her that a fight lay before her. 
Her love had not left her. She had been passive, seemingl} 
obedient, but she felt that the struggle was not over. 

“Mother,” she said earnestly, “I am going out; I shall not b 
long away, but do not let the nds wait for me at dinner-time. And 
you—you will not take any notice of this to the child till I com 
back.” 

“The child! the little ungrateful puss! Her own idea was a 
good one. Yes, 1 will send her to the convent, and then Mathurin 
will forget her. 

“ Mother Félicie burst out, but she checked herself; then, 
bending all she kissed her mother’s forehea l,and went quickly 
away. 

There are plenty of people who, in this eminently practical 
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ace, mock at love. Love is not a fact, they Say ; it is only a 
ra) ‘ : ; a ~~ -* 
fancy—a fancy which girls may dream themselves into, and men 


ean do without. 

Félicie Reclair was not fanciful; her life had been spent 
between nursing her crippled mother and keeping the accounts 
of the hotel, and these occupations had not left her time fo 
reading or for dream ne, Her odd bits of leisure had been 
bestowed, first on her younger sisters, and lately on her orphan 
niece. 

And yet see this practical, unimaginative woman now. She 
has been kneeling full two hours in the old grey church of Remou- 
champs, battling with an agony of love and of jealousy, till it 
seems to her that she can never be friends again with her niece. 
Yesterday this good woman would have told you that jealousy 
was an evil passion which no Christian woman would listen t 
Look at her now; “the green-eyed monster” has the mastery 
over her. She has been trying to pray, in vain; her eyes are dry 
and burning, her head feels confused, the trial is more than she 
can bear. Mathurin has grown into her heart so firmly that she 
knows she can never cast him out of it, but she did not seek him: 
he led her on. 

She battles with the mad anger that fills her till she feels 
exhausted ; then a snake-like whisper is at her ear: “ Mathurin 
has been encouraged, seduced; the glamour of youth and beauty 
has led him away, Or you might have had his love.” Once mor 
the tempest sweeps over her soul. 

The mad storm of passion at last subsides; then she become: 
dimly conscious that she is kneeling before the altar. How can 
she kneel there and cherish such wild, evilthoughts? Her jealousy 
has roused with her consciousness—it clings with the grasp of an 


octopus, till she sinks almost prostrate, for the strain is beyond 
her strength. 

At last she rises from her knees. She sees the huge cross that 
hangs from the ceiling of the church. At this she bends her head 
on her clasped hands ; en she raises it again she looks haggard 
but calm; and she goes out into the air with the slow, feeble gait 
of an old woman. 

She cannot go home at once; she turns along a path between 


the graves which leads her to the back of the building. Under th: 

group of trees here are many wooden crosses, some old, some new 

decked with wreaths of immortelles and glass beads, some 
among them almost hidden by leaves and flowers. Félicie goe 

on to one a little apart from the rest; there is a railing round it 
and a white cluster rose fills up the grassed centre of the enclosure, 
while from the back of the cross a veil of green, many-leaved 
creeper streams downwards, and sways backwards and forwards 
with the wind. 

On the cross is the name, “ Ottilie Jucaise.” 
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While Félicie stands gazing, hot tears fill her poor dry eyes 
and fall on her sister’s grave. 

“T promised to be her child’s mother,’ she 

“well, a mother gives her life for her child.” 

And at this the stony heart melts to a glow of tenderness for 
the girl who owes so much to her fostering care. 

«T give up nothing to her,” she says; “his love was nev 
mine to give.” 

It is done; Félicie feels that the battle is over; she may 
still suffer, but she knows that the cure for her wound lies out of 
herself. She bends down and picks off the dried blossoms and 
leaves from the rose-tree, and even smiles as she thinks how like 
they are to her own hopes. 

Félicie came slowly out of the churchyard. When she reached 
the gate she saw Barbe standing in the entrance of the pres- 
bytery. 

Félicie stood still, her heart beat quickly, while her cheeks 
grew hot, but Barbe did not see her, she was staring straight 
down the road. The tearful woman remembered that, though she 
had blushed and smiled under this old woman’s congratulations, 
she had not owned in words that she loved Mathurin. She stood 
still, thinking. No doubt Barbe was as angry with her son as 
her own mother had been with him, for poor Félicie felt that her 
position at the inn-had gained her favour in the eyes of Madame 
Jadot. Surely it would make things easier for Mathurin if she 
were to face this matter bravely. 

She went on steadily till she reached Barbe, who looked 
startled and troubled at her sudden appearance. 

“You must not think our little girl is without fortune,’ she 
said; “she will have my legacy one of these days, and she will 
also have her share with the others. Do not think she is too 
young for your son. I have trained her, and I know that she is 
good and steady.” 

“She is not so good as you are,’ Barbe growled, so taken by 
surprise that she felt as if this were being said in a dream, from 
which she should presently waken. 

“You are partial, old friend.” Then in a more cheerful tone, 
“Tam going to Liege to-morrow; can I do anything there for 
you?” 

Barbe looked hard at her. 

“Kh? You will then want Mathurin to drive you to Comblain ?” 

Félicie stooped down to tie her shoe. 

“Ohno!” she said; “I shall start quite early and get the dili- 
gence at Aywaille.” Then, as she once more stood upright: 
“You will be kind to my little girl while I am away; I count 
on you, remember.” 

Before Barbe could settle what to answer, Félicie nodded, and 
was soon half-way home. 
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As she went along she decided how to act. There must be no 


o - 
hesitation, no time to think in, she said to herself. It had all 
come clearly to her while she stood crying over Ottilie’s grave. 


Mathurin had been made unhapp} 
she must restore his hap) iness. 


by her fault, and, at any cost, 


She looked in at the { her sisters’ sewing-room. 

“Come here, Félicie, oe Gan 

The girl looked sullen, but Elise gave her a gentle push, and 
she rose and went forwa rd unwillingly. Keeping her eyes on the 
ground, Félicie led the way to the parlour, but outside the door 


she stopped and put her arm round her niece. 

The young Félicie gave no answering caress; she seemed 
trozen. 

“T wish you joy, my child,” her aunt whispered ; “ I know that 
you will be a good wife to Mathurin Jadot.” 
~ At this a strange ane came over the two Feélicies. 

The younger one burst into tears, and, clasping her fragile aunt 
in her strong young arms, she sobbed out incoherent thanks. 
But the elder Félicie had become cold and stiff. She drew her- 
self away, and, going forward, she opened the door of her mother’s 
room, and led her niece in. 

“Mother,” she said firmly 
blessing on her betrothal.”’ 

Madame Reclair had turned away when she saw her grand- 
daughter. 

“Ts she going back to school?” she asked in an injured voice. 

‘No, mother, listen.’ 

Something in her daughter's tone made the crippled woman 
look at the two Félicies—one so bright and blushing, with tears 
on her dark lashes ; the other pale, yet with a strange sparkle in 
her eyes. 

“She is going to marry Mathurin Jadot, and you will give her 
your blessing, and you will let her take my place in the bureau 
—will you not, mother dear 

Madame Reelair looked up with pathetic entreaty in her sunken 
eyes, 

‘Your place? You are not going to leave me, my best-beloved ? 

She put her trembling fingers on her daughter’s arm, and 
Félicie gave her a bright reassuring smile. 

“Do not be afraid,” she said; “I shall return before you can 


x 


“you will give our child your 


miss me; they will all do their best in my absence, and our poor 


aunt at Liege has been \ ft to herself too long. ° 
Then she put the girl’s clammy, tremb ling fingers into Madam« 
Reclair’s, and she left the two together. 


KATHARINE S, MACQUOID. 
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IDEAL CENTRES OF SPIRITUAL ACTIVITY. 
A LAY SERMON, 
BY M, BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


INTERESTING as it has been to read, in the pages of a contemporary, 
of all that is being done by the various churches and indepe »ndent 
sects for the elevation of humanity, it is still more interesting to 
speculate on what remains to be accomplished in the same direc- 
tion by ideal centres of spiritual activity. Whilst doing full 
justice to the efforts of individuals and associated bodies on 
behalf of mankind, few of us can resist a feeling of profound sad- 
ness at the inadequacy of human endeavour when brought face 
to face with the deep-seated materialism of existence. Ins x ye 
of the most praiseworthy devotion and self-denial on the part of 
religious teachers, in spite of their zealous propagandism, in spite 
of the multifarious organizations having a ng basis, how 
little do we find that can be called real rel igion or a spiritual 
basis of life, no matter in what direction we seek for it! For 
surely such influences, if they are wcrth anything at all, should 
elevate ideals of thought and conduct, and above all things tend 
to bring one section of society in fraternal sympathy with another. 
Take the w orking classes to begin with, and sup posed to stand 
most in need of “spiritual stimulus from without. The working 
man who reads and thinks for himself is, and must needs be, an 
indifferentist to religious matters. He ceases to attend a place of 
worship simply because his reason rejects the dogmas forced upon 
him there, and because neither his moral nature nor his intellect 
receives any nutriment whatever from the discourses of the 
pulpit. He has outstripped his teachers. He has applied, 
his own case, the noble words of Locke: “He that believes 
without having any reason for believing may be in love with 
his own fancies, but neither seeks truth as he ought nor 
pays the obedience due to his Maker, Who would have him 
use those discerning faculties he has given him to keep him out 
of mistake and error.” And he has most likely thought out for 
himself another aphorism of the great writer: “All the great ends 
of morality and religion are well enough secured without philoso- 
phical proofs of the soul’s immortality.” But how different the 
case of the poor seeker after truth compared to that of the rich ! 
And here we are brought to the matter at least with which an 
ideal centre of spiritual activity should concern itself. It is 
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astonishing with what complacency the wealthy classes have 
hitherto enjoyed the monopoly of all the spiritualizing influences 

that lie outside theolory! Now there can be hardly two opinions 
as to the elevating ef ffects of music; but music no more than art 
or foreign travel can be enjoyed without means and leisure. 

How seldom does it occur to those who can cultivate every 
artistic impulse, gratify every zesthetic whim, who have keen 
enabled to improve their taste by visiting the great picture- 
galleries of the world, to feast their eyes on the most beautiful 
scenes of all countries,—how seldom, I say, does it occur to them 
that such means of intellectual gratification and happiness are 
quite beyond the reach of the vast majority of mankind! Ina 
neighbouring country, not admitted to be given over much to 
spiritualizing the people, free musical academies and travelling 
scholarships have - ne something towards destroying this mono- 
poly. Any French boy or girl can obtain a musical or scientific 

education free of cost, and. diligence in the state schools is re- 
warded by a spell of travel. It seems to me that an ideal 
centre of spiritual activity should incuicate this duty, of 
sharing, not only the common but the highest and best 
things of life with our less favoured neighbours. There are, 
it is true, free libraries here and there, and benevolent people 
are opening clubs and organizing musical evenings for working 
men and women. But the real want of an artizan’s life 
is leisure. These efforts avail little so long as leisure is the 
privilege of one class only. Surely, too, a consideration of 
our own happier condition should render us milder in our 
judgment of the working classes and the poor. We find in 
them a painful lack of disinterestedness and scrupulous con- 
duct in their dealings with those belonging to a different social 
feeling; also, it must be admitted, an almost total inability 
on their part to appreciate disinterestedness and scrupulous 
conduct in others. The sentiment of justice, alas! is painfully 
wanting, whilst coarseness of speech, selfishness, and gross- 
ness of behaviour shock us not a little.* Have the various 
centres of spiritual activity done their part here? Have 
the churches appealed to humanity on the highest ground, 
trying to give those in the humbler ranks of life an intellectual 
stimulus and worthy ambition? Have they set before the rich 
ideals of life and conduct which would make the present un- 
satisfactory condition of society impossible? I say, no. The 
teachings of the pulpit to the poor have been—Abase yourselves. 

Be content with the meanness and inadequacy of your present 
existence, and heave nly rewards shall be yours hereafter! ‘T'o the 

well-to-do and the rich, the admonition of the churches has been 


* It may hardly be believed, yet the conviction has been arrived at after long 
residence in France, that class antipathy is much stronger here than on the othe! 
side of the water,.—mM., B.-E. 
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even more defective and behind the spirit of the age. The mirro: 
has not been held up to society. The crying evils of this nine- 
teenth century have not been handled. 

The classes hitherto relegated to a lower mental as well as 
material level should be stimulated to raise themselves ; those who 
have complacently enjoyed every opportunity of developing not 
only their physical and mental powers, but artistic perceptions, 
should be shown the error of resigning themselves to an in- 
equality for which they are largely responsib le. It is not the 
necessity of toiling for daily bread that causes discontent and 
socialistic feeling among us, Itis the want of the highest and 
best things in life—a little leisure, a little knowledge, a little 
artistic gratification. Why should the power of understanding 
the best literature, the best art, the best music, be a monopoly of 
one section of society ? This deprivation is s a far greater grievance 
than even the inferior physical conditions into which the working 
classes are born, sr as they do, the poor physique and 
stunted growth, induced by unwholesome dwellings, unhealthy 
occupations, and insufficient food and clothing. ‘Things are 
changing for the better in these respects, but certainly not 
thanks to the pulpit. 

Among the teachings of a Church of the future there should 
figure another kind of almsgiving. Bestow not your left-off 
garments, your Christmas doles of beef and blankets, but gifts of 
a higher order. Give your less-favoured neighbours some of that 
know ledge which you yourse!ves count as your choicest possession. 
Show them, not the magic lantern or the merry-go-round, but the 
works of art that are your choicest heirlooms, your pictures, 
statues, whatever you have of the best! 

We turn to another subject. Certainly one of the most painful 
phases of modern society is the inordinate craving for wealth 
manifested by those already possessed of enoug] h for all the reason- 
able comforts, not to say luxuries of life. The great evil of this 
is the demoralizing effect on the minds of the young ; indeed, 
in certain cases, a total perversion of natural feeling is thereby 
induced,—I allude to the spirit of aggrandizement witnessed in 
rich or well-to-do families, and the unb lushing way in which 
the nearest kinsfolk of rich childless people are permitted, nay, 
encouraged, to count beforehand on their money. The present 
mode of life is so costly and extravagant that even well-inten- 
tioned parents are driven to this expedient when forecasting 
the future of their sons and daughters. Nor are the children 
kept in ignorance of such considerations. A mercenary, cal- 
culating spirit in the family circle is generally regarded as 
a French foible, but among ourselves it is almost as painfully 
and often grotesquely conspicuous. An entire paper might 
devoted to nineteenth century nepotism, which, unles checked, 
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is likely to take more lamentable proportions still. The reason 
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A LIEDER KREIS. 


IX. 

“PARTING TO MEET AGAIN.’ 
PARTING to meet again 
[s such sweet sorrow, 
That souls of men are fain 
From Fate to borrow 
So much of grief and ache 
As may joy keener make. 
Yet shall the word be given 
One day for endless 
Parting, when we to heaven 
Or hell go friendless. 
Ah, dared we hope that feet 
Ana lips even there should meet ! 


a 
“IN THE BAY OF NAPLES.” 


Once more from midnight visions and the 
strain 

Of sleepless pain 

[ have arisen, and I stand 

Not as a victor glorious with the palm 

In my right hand, 

But cold and calm, 

To fate resigned, 

With reason clothed and in my firmer 
mind. 


Lo, from her amethystine cup 

The bay to heaven is tossing up 

Incense of buds new-born! 

Lo, songs of morn 

Ascend from nightingales, in chorus 
flinging 

Their souls forth from their quick and 
quivering throat ! 

The world is ringing 

With music ; not one note 

Makes discord; I alone am grave and 
mute. 

JOHN 
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MR. THOMAS HARDY’S RUSTICS. 
BY JAMES PURVES. 


It is as risky to calculate people’s ways of living from their writings as their 
incomes from their way of living.” 
Mr. NEIGH, in Hardy’s “ Hand of Ethelberta.” 


Mr. Harpy is the best portrayer of our English rustics. His 
rustics, it may fearlessly be said, are unrivalled. George Eliot, 
George Sand, or Tourgeneiff, can hardly be compared to him for 
the firm grip, the humour, the touches of realism, and masterly 
completeness of the pictures he presents of the labourers on farms 4 
and fields. He could not have made a deeper impression in ont 
literature if he had written of these country characters alone. ( 
We do not read his novels as we read the novels of others, for 
the story, though he is a master of construction, and his story 
abounds with side incidents and romantic episodes which keep 
us in suspense ; we read them for his villagers, his farm-labourers, 
their talk, their humours, the bits of modern rural life in an 
English shire. They are his own, and are as distinct an addition 
to literature as are Dickens’s minor characters. We see them, we 
hear their voices, we enjoy their whimsicalities, and they seem to 
us to have more realism than the ordinary characters we meet 
in life. They are a group of village worthies. These figures of 
farm and village life, which seem to have slipped naturally into 
his novels to complete the rural scene, are far and away his most | 
delightful characters. Paradoxical as it may appear, his minor . 
characters are his major. He has no strong figure to place along- 
side John Ridd or Adam Bede. He has not in his company of 
women anything so charming as Mr. Black’s Princess of Thule ; 
he appears to prefer heroes to heroines. But he has given us, 
what no other novelist seems either able or willing to give us, 
real and picturesque rustics. We read Mr. Besant for phases of 
life and a charming, pleasant story ; Mrs. Oliphant for sympathetic 
and domestic scenes in modern mansions; Mr. Payn for bits of 
contemporary portraits and club-talk; and Mr. Black for sunsets 
and effects of wind and wave when we cannot get a holiday,—but 
we read Mr. Hardy for the racy, inimitable talk, and description 
of rustics such as Reuben the tranter, Jan Coggan, Matthew 
Moon, and Diggory Venn, Joseph Poorgrass, and Cripplestraw. 
The twentieth part of the story as devoted to his Dorset- 
shire folk is of enduring interest. His novels cannot be written 
after Mr. Besant’s recipe in his “ Art of Fiction,” for his best 
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is nature and not art. They even set Mr. aright theory at 
defiance. He has a story to tell, and he tells it well, though he 
has told but one all the time, as Earle’ 5«Y oung ine Preacher ” 
only preached one sermon, and had more tricks with it than 
a tailor with an old cloak to turn it and piece it. Mr. Hardy’s 
recurring story is about two men courting one woman. 

We British tenaciously adhere to stere oty ped ideas about rural 
life and rustic labourers. We have dreadfully mistaken notions 
of these poor folk. What we do know is that forced upon us by 
gentlemen seeking Parliamentary seen paicew they have n 
votes, seldom pay “rents, and in their old age frequently becom 
inmates of the workhouse. Toa pedestrian they at times look 


like serfs, and not like free men. To others they are modern 


Arcadians, living in an Arcady of thatched cottages, scarlet 
runners, and enjoying peaceful nights and days. The harvest 
field and reapers remind some of Burns’ songs and dashing court- 
ship; the haymaking of blue skies and water-colours; sheep 
shearing and sowing of the fine arts; and the rude, healthy-looking 


rural ficures of old songs and sentiment. While we 
Scot’s songs and Millet’s pictures, we follow Mr. Arnold’s opinions 
in deeming that world of drink, manners, and religion, often 
harsh, sordid, and repulsive. Critics have been repe led by th 
picture as seen by the peasant’s eye, forgetting that peasant life 
to be of real value must be painted from that point of view. 
Millet at first shocked the Parisians with his harsh truthfulness 
to the life he saw about his home, to the voices of the fields he 
had heard from boyhood, and to the labouring bended figures 
that made his native forests and plains eloquent with human 
endeavour. We British must have our pictures of the country, 
and the country folk made pleasant and pretty, and, i 


if you p lease, 
sentimental and poetic. This old and false idea will not easily 


die. It can only be uprooted by personal knowledge, say by 
going to the high lands of Surrey any spring evening, and 
observing for ourselves a peasant loaded with faggots, making 
his way ‘homewards, “The unexpected and always surprising 
way, says the French artist, “in which the figure 


} 
welcome the 


strikes you 


instantly reminds you of the common and melancholy , of 


humanity—weariness. It is always like the impre ssion of La 
Fontaine’s wood-cutter in the fable.” Rustic realism is a 
interesting, is of more importance to living men than the false 
sentiment in the sentimental song, and brings with it enduring 
truth. Rustic idylls fade and fail, reality abides with us. 
Until the end of time there will be a rivalry between the two 
schools. To the realist, the furze-cutter, as described by Mr. 
Hardy, on the russet heath, is of little more account in life than 
an insect appears as a parasite on the heath, fretting its surface 
in his daily labour, as a moth frets a garment, engrossed with its 


products, and having no knowledge of anything outside its slope 
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{ fern and gorse, lichen and moss; while to the idealist he is 
symbolic of the poverty, weariness, and loneliness of all country 


} 


folk. The realist and the idealist will find ample enjoyment in 
Mr. Hardy’s pages. 


Rustics to be artistically true must be thoroughly local and 
»yrovineial. Mr. Hardy makes it no secret that his are of his 
. ° a y ] -- rT . 
native shire of Dorset—-Wessex, he loves to call it. They are in 


the true sense local men. No set of men are so devoted natives 
as countrymen are. ‘They live on the parish and farm gossip, 
where the exact time of day has a touch of hearsay and 
‘perhaps ” about it, their eloht-day clocks and watches declining 
to keep Greenwich time, as much as their owners decline to follow 
the latest fashions, and where engagements are never made by 


the minute or the hour, but by the day and the week. Mr. 
Hardy's rustics are as appropriate to their spot as red cattle 
are to Devonshire; the Cotswold sheep to the Cotswold Hills ; 


white-faced cattle to Hertfordshire ; and long-horned and haired 
kylos to the highland hills. They boast in being local men, 


and you are glad to find them Dorset men first and Englishmen 
afterwards. English rustics differ in every shire, in ways of life 
in speech, andin dress. The Hampshire farm horse does not know, 
and could not answer to, the orders which a Yorkshire labourei 
uses, 


Rural folk in the old pastorals are generally represented as 
patterns of Christians and zealous upholders of the Church. If 
the British rustics of this nineteenth century be props of tl 


L¢ 
Church, they are certainly unaware of it. The sound of country 


bells falling sweetly on the ear on Sunday mornings, and the 
description of villagers reverentially trooping to the old church 
nestling in the churchyard, is a favourite subject with senti 

mental novelists. Mr. Hardy makes it clear he is not one of 
them. One cannot with safety generalise, but with him the 
clergy touch the lives of their rural parishioners at few points, 
and only on great occasions,—at marriages, at baptisms, and at 
funerals, when they cannot decently be dispensed with. And it 
is true. At other times the clergy are ignored with a calm 
assurance that they have no power for good or ill. This may 
be an unpleasant phase; it is the phase of realism. He describes 
it, as in duty bound, again and again with rustic sarcasm. There 
are remarkably few points of difference between his country 
congregations and the country congregations of Cowper in the 
“Connoisseur” of last century. Sunday with the rustics is the 
courting-day, not a church-going day. To go to church is 
not to go to worship, but for something “curious to happen.” 
Gabriel Oak, the shepherd, was on Sunday a man of misty views, 
hampered by “his best clothes and umbrella.” Going to church 


except to be married was phenomenal. Humphrey says, “’Tis a 
goes to 


very strange thing—whenever one of Egdon Heath folk 
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church some rum job or other is sure to go on.” Talking of the 
parish parson, “I don’t believe,” moralised Reuben, the tranter, 
the ordinary village cynic, “’twill make a pennyworth o’ dif- 
ference,to we poor martels here or hereafter whether his sermons 
be good or bad, my sonnies.” This is rustic humour, nay, it is 
rustic realism. Jan Coggan in another novel puts it more bluntly, 
and there are many rural Jan Coggans. “I’ve stuck like a plaster 
to the old faith I was born in. Yes; there’s this to be said for 
the Church—a man can belong to the Church and bide in his 
cheerful old inn, and never trouble or worry his mind about 
doctrines at all. But to be a meetinger, you must go to chapel 
in all winds and weathers, and make yourself as frantic as a 
skit. We know very well if anybody goes to heaven they will. 
But I hate a fellow who'll change his old ancient doctrines for the 
sake of getting to heaven. IT d as soon turn king’s evidence for a 
few pounds you get. Why, neighbours, when every one of my 
taties was frosted, our Parson Thirdly were the man who gave 
me a sack of seed, though he hardly had one for his own use, 
and no money to buy ’ em.” 

Mr. Hardy’s world of country characters is not an unpleasant 
world, as worlds go; it has occasionally gaiety of the reckless 
order, easy manners, and easier beliefs; the rustic has a song of 
gladness in his poverty, and little of that Celtic weariness and 
lassitude which Milet associated with the toilers of the soil. 
The rustics are a company of as pleasant spoken fellows, and with 
well marked features, as one could wish to meet in any parish 
churchyard,—Gabriel Oak, Diggory Venn, Reuben, the tranter, 
Jan Coggan, Matthew Moon, Mark ‘Clark, Christian Cantle, C Srip- 
plestraw, -and a host of others with high- sounding names. They are 
folk who keep up a perpetual interest in old thin; gs, who have 
nourished themselves on the gossip and occurrences of the parish 
during the last thirty years, who revive their spirits by the way- 
ward story of a fellow they once knew, or damp their enthusiasm 
by reflections on other people's ill fate and untimely ends, who 
love to hear the clarionet and the bass violin in church, the 
simpler notes being more in keeping with the simplicity of the 
old church than the crowded chords and interludes of any organ ; 
and whose belief in witchcraft is so genuine that their ‘children 
naturally pricked with a needle a lady at worship because she 
was suspected. Honest Mark sadly bemoans the strides of pro- 
gress, in the spirit of a man who loved time’s leisure marks too 
well to have any left for new-fangled things: “What with the 
parsons, and clerks, and school people, and serious tea parties, 
the merry old ways of good life have gone to the dogs, upon my 


carcase they have.” “ Ah, ” sighs a captain, “there’s too much of 


that sending to school in these days. It only does harm. Every 
gate post and barn’s door you come to is sure to have some bad 
word or other chalked upon it by the young rascals; a woman 
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can hardly pass for shame sometimes. Their fathers couldn’t d 

it, and the country was all the better for it.” I can imagine a 
full developed Briton centuries hereafter reading Mr. Hardy’ S 
novels as we read an ancient author, for olimpses of by-gone life, 
and finding there more realism in the best sense than can be 
found in reports of R yal Commissions or statistical societies, 
and exclaiming, “ What splendid men the countrymen must have 
been! They seldom went to church, they were neither able to 
read nor write, yet they spoke beautiful English! No parson 
troubled himself with the cure of their souls, not even one 


whom 
‘ Fiddlins fishing were his acts; at times 
He altere rmons, he almed at rhyme3.’ 
‘Yet they used phrases of the Bible and the Liturgy in every- 
day speech. They had splendid memories ; in faith, they were a 
jolly lot, and were mighty happy, though they would never own 
it. They had no gree ah desire to stand well with Heaven, and 


cet an undue advantage over their neighbours. They were in no 
mistake made of flesh and blood, and of natural growth in body 
and mind. They were genuine ignorant Britons.” 


Inns and innkeepers abound in his rural economy, and form 
delightful chapters. His drinking scenes in the malt-houses are 
SO happily and humorously described that he seems to have 


experienced them. Britons are fond of inns, and there are many 
descriptions of them in our literature, but he is almost alone 
in catching the touch-and-go talk, the quaint mixture of dull 
seriousness which rustics, who have to perfection the gift of 
enjoying a soak, indulge in when stretching their legs and resting 


inaninn. It is ina rural parish the place of entertainment, the 
house of call, where parcels a ind oral messages are left, not to say 
the wages, and sometimes th : character, of the labourers. It is 
their club house. With them we have the fine English feeling, 


— 


S 


like that of old Epictetus, that the rustic’s journeys begin from 
an inn, centre at an inn, andend at an inn. As the saying is, 
they frequent the inn more than the church. Not over anxious 


to get home, they enjoy themselves, and that contents them ; 
the gossip takes their ‘tans story-telling finds them in the 
humour, the beer goes to their heads, and makes their legs shaky, 
and they sit still, Like Isaac Walton, they rejoice in their inn, 
sing old songs, and all make merry together, and feel the happier 


for it, until next ny r. If ever a man deserves a good glass 
of beer, it is, says Mr. Jefferies, the agricultural labourer upon 


the conclusion of his d: ay’s work, e xposed as he is to the wear 
and tear of the elements. Take this description of the “Quiet 


Woman,” at throwing the dice for a gown-piece :—‘ Most of 


them were sitting round the room, in seats divided by wooden 
elbows like those of cathedral stalls, which were covered with the 
initials of many an illustrious drunkard of former times, who 
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had passed his days and his nights between them, and now lie as 
an alcoholic cinder in the nearest churchyard ” (an alcoholic cinder 
sounds rather cynical). And also the description of the kitchen 
of the Buck’s Head, where “two copper-coloured discs, in the 
form of countenances and owners of two of the most ap sere 
throats in the neighbourhood, within the pale of respectability, 

sat drinking, who ° “might have been said to resemble ee settine 
sun and the full moon shining vis-a-vis across the globe,” and 
whose chat and love of beer, and the multiplying eye, proved so 


strong for blushing Joseph Poor, grass, that he clean forgot about 
his horse and waggon, and the coffin, with all that was mortal of 


Oo 


poor little Fanny Robin, outside in the fog and the gloom of a 
mildewey afternoon ! In such scenes the novelist’s literary skill 
is at its best. The delightful talk over a jug of beer has the 
charm of old ballads, the flavour of folk-lore; and the gnarled 
flexuous figures present that picturesqueness which out-door 
workmen and out-door clothes always have. They remind you 
of what is thoroughly British—beer-jugs, long clay pipes, white 
smocks, knee breeches, cathedral-like stalls in the public-house 
kitchen, and a strain of old English music in their beery and 
cheery voices. It is, [ think, a charming and classic British 
picture—a picture I love with all my heart—a picture no one 
can paint so well as Mr. Hardy. 

His rustics are not disfigured by that English insufferable tone 
of patronising superiority. here are scenes, such as the malt- 
house chat in “ Far from the Madding Crowd’’; the interior of 
the “Quiet Woman” inn, at throwing the dice for a gown-piece 
in the “ Return of the Native”; the vault scene in the “ Pair of 
Blue Eyes ”; the choir going the rounds at Christmas in “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree ” ; ‘and the choristers practising in “ Two on 
a Tower,” which, on being read to big-boned labourers, make 
them oblivious to their beer-jugs, ‘bacco pipes, and hard seats. 
[ have seen it done. These scenes arrest at once our attention; 
we see the group, we can touch the characters; they live. It is 
a xind | of artistic photography, with point after point of realism. 
We rub shoulders with the natives. There is a literary charm 
in the racy realism, the truthfulness in speech and in tone, 
the sympathy with the mental processes of the rustic’s life and 
days, as well as the merely physical element of the scene; even 
the way he crosses his legs, fills his pipe, eats his bite of dinner 
on his lap, or displays his lumbering ignorance and gets tipsy. 
The antique classic words, the odd turns and sudden ch: anges, the 
queer mixture of ideas, the blend of humour and pathos, show 
that Mr. Hardy, to have laid bare this life as he has done, must 
have closely observed the actual scenes. His novels, said to be 
autobiographical in parts, possess such spontaneity that j imagina- 
tion alone could not produce them. He describes the rustic’s ; dull 
vacant sadness as the result of long centuries of dense ignorance, 
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and he also portrays their dull vacant life. He almost leads us 
to believe they have no strength of manhood. But he is among 
the first to treat these toilers of the soil, these rude rustics, 
these poor peasants, whom a man with a heart at all cannot but 
love for their own sakes, without throwing around them on the 
one hand false sentiment, or on the other casting that cynical 
ridicule we moderns associate with good breeding. I doubt if 
we are sufficiently aware of the fresh and distinctive value to 
literature, and of the views of life, he presents us with in his 
rustics. The Americans were, as usual, among the first to 
recognise and appreciate at full worth his new voice and force. 

George Eliot described Midland country life looking back- 
wards to the past; Mr. Hardy describes Dorsetshire life as it is 
at present. His dramatic force makes every figure stand on his 
feet and tell his own story. The figures that trail through his 
pages are slow and homely, leading homely lives on the folk 
land amid the folk lore. They do not go to the workhouse, nor do 
we hear of the relieving officer, nor of farm-labourers’ grievances. 
The same remark can be made of his farm life, as Mr. Kebbel has 
made of George Eliot’s village life—that we find no indication. 
that the labourers were either ill-treated or discontented. That 
is outside his purpose. We see with him the picturesqueness of 
ignorance and homeliness. When the rustics appear the story is 
suspended, we could listen to them throughout the entire story, 
and allow his fickle woman and the continual duet of lovers to go 
to the land of silence. The beauty of their talk lies in their fine 
language and dull thoughts; they talk naturally, and their con- 
tiguity amounts to a tacit conversation. The opposite is, I think, 
the case with George Eliot’s rustics. They ever seem to be talking 
not naturally, but for novelistic purposes, and the novelist’s 
glorification. Mr. Hardy’s talk with genuine ignorance and 
indifference to sequence, to point. We are alongside his at once, 
George Eliot intervenes as interpreter, and deprives us of the 
freshness of personal contact. She translates their thoughts, and 
the charm is fled; she philosophises, and the rustic is dumb; she 
moralises, and he is reduced to a system. Mr. Hardy, seldom or 
never philosophising, makes him act, and he appears in the story 
as naturally as he does on a country road. To take the reality 
from country characters is to rob them of flavour. A volume 
of enjoyable reading about country life and character could be 
collected from his works, such as would startle Shakespeare’s 
clowns, and the like of which has seldom been found between 
the boards of one book. It may be literary heresy, but I think 
Gabriel Oak is more natural and real than Adam Bede, and 
Mrs. Poyser finds a rival in Mrs. Smith in the “Pair of Blue 
Eyes” ; they are more true to life. 

A genuine realist, Mr. Hardy is too good an artist to describe 
squalor like Zola and style it naturalism. He never offends with 
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revolting effects. His honest British rustics, though excellent 
personages for a novelist, are morally a poor class of men enjoying 
neither ruddy manhood nor educated intelligence, nor any quality 
approaching sturdy independence. ‘True to life, these local"men 
are cynical and back-biting, seeing little good in others, and less 
in the world at large. When Clym Yeobright proposed to stay 
at home and start a school, the rustic mind was: “’Tis good- 
hearted of the young man; but for my part I think he had 
better mind his own business.” Mr. Hardy has indeed immor- 
talized the Dorsetshire labourer. It is difficult for one wh 
justly appreciates these characters to avoid using the words of 
enthusiasm. 

One of his literary characteristics is his grim force and sardonic 
relentlessness in describing the rustic surroundings after the 
Virgillian method. In this : respect, and in his style of treatment, 
he is the founder of a new school in fiction, with the authors o! 
“John Herring” and “Meadow Sweet” for apt pupils. Every 
event happens with him in the nick of time. He says that in 
every rural journey there is more or less an adventure, and 
adventurous hours are necessarily chosen for the most common- 
place outing. His rustics discussed ordinary matters inside the 
cottage, and reserved important affairs for a walk round the 
garden. In the “ Return of the Native,” full of the colouring of 
Dorsetshire downs‘and uplands, he tells us: “The instincts of 
Merry England lingered on here with exceptional vitality, and 
the symbolic customs which tradition has attached to each 
season, of the year were yet a reality at Egdon. Indeed the 
impulses of all such outlandish hamlets are Pagan still; in these 
spots homage to nature, self-adoration, frantic gaieties, and frag- 
ments of Teutonic rites to divinities whose names are forgotten, 


have in some way or other survived medieval] scgeel “Far 
from the Madding Crowd ” opens with the mishap of Farmer 


Oak’s sheep dog, “which was kept for running after heen and 
thinking the more it ran after them the better it drove them, 
driving “the silly creatures through a slip in a hedge, chasing 
them across a field, and, with their momentum, breaking a 
railing at a cliff, and then hurled over the edge of th e precipice, 
and so destroying in one grey morning the farmer’s flock, and 
leaving him sheepless. Mr. Hardy follows this up W ith the 
remark that it is another instance of the “untoward fate which 
so often attends dogs and other philosophers who follow out 
a train of reasoning to its logical conclusions, and attempt per- 


fectly consistent conduct in a world made up so largely of 


compromise.” His characters look the same as trees in a field, 
or stars in the heavens; they are part of the surroundings, and 
fit into their places, as ‘the shepherd does to the wild hills, and 
Diggory Venn, the reddleman,—the man who turned white by 
degrees,—to the chalk ground, They are not types of self-help 
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believers, or penny-wise philosophers. Even in love they are 
unselfish. They do not enjoy well-proportioned minds with the 
consequents, happiness and mediocrity. They have a pagan old- 
world feeling. They appear as figures portrayed in an ancient 
decorative frieze, 4 scenes of a modern “ Work and Days” of 
Hesiod. The religious awe and superstitious dread convince us 
that in these remote parts it is not born of Romanism or Pro- 
testantism, but is inherited from a Pagan ancestry. ‘Take this 
description of the approach of foul weather, and it is characteristic 
that he seldom selects a summer day, his story running through 
the other seasons. (rabriel Oak’s “toe kicked something which 
telt and sounded soft, leathery, and distended like a ‘boxing- 
clove. It was a large toad, humb ly travelling across the path. 
He knew what this direct me ssage from the Great Master meant. 
And soon another came. When he struck a light indoors there 
appeared upon the table a thin glistening streak, as if a brush 4 
varnish had been lichtly dr agved across it. Oak’s eyes followed 
the turpentine shown to the other side, where it led up to a 
huge brown garden slug, which had come indoors to-night for 
reasons of its own. It was Nature’s second way of hinting to 
him that he was to prepare for foul weather.” His every scene 
has this open-air, old-world flavour. His exact style portrays his 
ficures pictorially. There is no still life, his characters keep in 


motion, and the leading events naturally occur in the open. In 
the same novel he dese Tribe 3 the drinkers the morning after the 
night’s carousal with Troy: “Figures stepped singly and in pairs 


through the doors, all w thing awkw ardly and abashed”’; they 
“shambled with a conscience-stricken air; the whole procession 
was not unlike Flaxman’s group of the suitors tottering on 
towards the infernal regions under the conduct of Mercury. 
The gnarled shapes passed into the village.” This may seem 
affected writing, to Mr. Hardy it is natural. A dramatic feeling 
runs in his stories from beginning to end, and is appropriate to 
the scenery and characters who at times appear to hold silent 
dialogues. To illustrate my meaning, take this sentence from 
the supper scene in the farmhouse after the day’s sheep-shearing, 
when the shepherd’s flute notes filled the air, and the shearers 
formed “a rich unexplored shadow” :—“The shearers reclined 
against each other as at suppers in the early ages of the world, 
and so silent and absorbed were they that her (Bathsheba’s) 
breathing could almost be heard between the bars; and at the 
end of the ballad, when the last tone loitered on ‘to an inex- 
pressible close, there arose that buzz of pleasure which is the 
altar of applause.” Is this not vivid and dramatic? We can 
see the scene with our own eyes. 

Mr. Jefferies and Mr. Burroughs can spiritedly describe phases 
of country life and vignettes of nature better than the novelist, 
though he often writes in the strain of the essayist. At the best 
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the essayist treats of emotionless life ; the novelist has this 
advantage,—he treats of man living and loving, surrounded with 

his life on farms and fields, and his is the higher art. Mr. Hardy 

unites both the essayist and novelist. Passages could easily be 
quoted to show his power of rural description. One claims for 

him the position of interpreter of British village life, and 

probably there are features of village life requiring interpreta- 
tions for citizens. I claim for him as being almost the first 
genuine describer of farm and village life, as seen and experienced 
by the rustics themselves, and a true portrayer of village characters. 
How picturesque that life is one has but to read his novels. The 
life furnishes an artistic background, such as delights admirers of 
Crabbe. It has at times coarse manners, unrestrained passions, 
and colourless characters, which somehow strike us, all the same, 
as being natural. Nowhere has he described a labourer’s wife 
nor a cottage interior. They are not sentimental after the figures 
on Dresden china, nor personages that exchanged pretty conceits. 

They are real rustics, frequently of the scarecrow class, who relish 
heavy ale, easy living, eat fat bacon and bread on the plateless 
system, “ with the meat flat upon the bread, a mustard plaster 
upon the meat, and a pinch of salt upon the whole.” When 
walking from the fields they are a string of trailing individuals, 
“like the remarkable creatures known as China Selpac.”’ In his 
pages I can hear the voices, the very cadence, the music of their 
dialect. He thus describes their unchanging and unchangeable 
life :—“ In Weatherly three or four score years were included in 
the mere present, and nothing less than a century set a mark on 
its face or tone. Five decades hardly modified the cut of a gaiter, 
the embroidery of a smock frock, by the breadth of a hair. Ten 
generations failed to alter the turn of a single phrase. In these 
Wessex nooks the busy outsiders’ ancient times are only old; his 
oid times are still new; his present is futurity.” It is a world 
where men ran races at fairs for smocks, and women ran for gown 
pieces ; a world not altogether bygone. 

Mr. Hardy’s rustics have the same relation to his novels which 
the chorus bear to the Greek plays. They are part of the rural 
solitude, and its innumerable themes for the minor sentiments. 
To my mind they are beautiful natural characters, beautiful 
dress and speech. What other author has written racy dialogues 
in such sweet English, set in scenes so appropriate, or so close 
an approach to Shakespeare’s clowns? In phantasy, humour, 
and by-play, in hearty relish and artistic effect, and character 
painting, he has that one master. The famous scene in Warren's 
malt- house, with the chat and the news (Chapter VIII. of 
“Far from the Madding Crowd”’) is unsurpassed in fiction ; 
that splendid chapter of ‘rustic life can be read again and again. 
It is almost unequalled for humour and pathos, and entitles Mr. 
Hardy to a place in the front rank of artistic novelists, Its 
literary skill alone is difficult to be excelled, 
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He is a very dramatic story-teller. His episodes keep us in 
suspense. The stories move of "ge own accord, and his impul- 
sive natures work out their fate by sheer force without fear or 
trembling. They are thoroughly roan, and move forward the 
plot w ith their natural impetus. Bathsheba, his most fascinating 
heroine, was “ of the stuff of which great men’s mothers are made. 
She was indispensable to high generation, feared at tea parties, 
hated in shops, and loved at crises.” Mr. Hardy remarks that 
according to our mood we colour the objects we survey, but it is 
a truer observation that “ Persons with any weight of character 
carry, like planets, their atmosphere along with them in their 
orbits.” His seem to have romance concealed about them. We 
are in the glimmer of romance in the movements of the furze 
cutters, the lights on the hill, the figures in the shadow, the dice 
throwers at midnight in the lantern light, in the “ Return of the 
Native.” In “ Far from from the Madding Crowd,” where the at- 
mosphere is charged with clouds of romance », the fifty-third chapter, 
bearing the title Concurritur: Horce memento, ranks among the 
most romantic chapters of this century. Itis romance. It isone 
thing to write about romance, it isa mighty different thing to make 


the characters romantic. It is one thing to relate a “thrilling 
episode, it is not every one that knows when and where, at the 
exact time and at the exact spot, to introduce it. Nature alone 


guides us. You remember the powerful effect the sighing and 
tipping of the willow trees had the night that Adam Bede was 
busy working at a coffin in his father’s shop, and how, startled by 
the strange noise, he once opened the door, looked into the dark, 
and returned to work with dread at his heart; and how the novelist 

ieads us to believe there was a connection between the sighing and 
tip ping of the willows, and the drowning close at hand of Adam’s 
father at that hour? Mr. Hardy works “frequently in this direc- 
tion—he uses incidents of this nature, and they are, one can feel, 
not altogether imaginary. In ascene where one character wanted 
to trace if another had entered a room during night, a cobweb 
was placed between the doorposts ; the young innkeeper of the 
“@uiet Woman,” when he wished to meet Eustacia Vye after 
nightfall, caught a moth, and opening his thand at her unclosed 
room window the unconscious messenger made towards the candle 
with the desired result ; when she wanted to see the young native, 
Clym Yeobright, on his return from Paris, the contrivance she 
could hit upon was to join the mummers dressed as the Turkish 
Knight, with a pebble in her mouth to disguise her speech, and 
she recompensed the lad whose place she took by allowing him 
to hold her hand in his for half an hour. The stories teem with 
such episodes. Mr. Hardy’s observations are not only true, they 
have the smack of romance. There is, for instance, a midnight 
ride where rural knowledge and fancy are finely blended. A horse 
was a-missing at night from a farmstead, and as the sounds of a 
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trotting horse were heard in the stagnant night air, Jan Coggan 
would swear to it being the step of the lost horse, were and 
chase was immediately g given. Gabriel and he followed on bare- 
backed horses in pursuit of the thief, and pausing, struck a light, 
and examined the recent footprints, which were full of information 
as to pace ; to these rural men it was a stiff gallop—they could 
swear to the horse’s shoe prints ; on they went in hot haste, then 
they halted, struck another light, and it was now a canter; 
then further on they saw the hoof marks sort of zigzag like lamps 
along a street—it was a trot; then the marks showed the beast 
was overdriven—it was a walk ; and further on every fourth mark 
was a dot—the horse was lame: and then they came silently on 
the grassy side of the road to a closed toll-bar, their journey’s end, 
and overtook the horse, which was driven by their mistress, 
Bathsheba, on a midnight visit to Sergeant Troy! The scene is 
of the simplest country order, and affects us like a bit of the by- 
gone highway stories, and has an enhanced value in the true 
country tone and feeling. Mr. KR. W. Macbeth’s etchings and 
paintings seem unconscious illustrations to these rustic nov vels for 
vigour, stolidity, and grey effects ; the atmospheric influences, the 
tone, the relish, and the ‘glamour are alike. No man has so pic- 
turesquely interpreted and put into action that feeling of grow- 

ing surprise that hangs about the roads and farmsteads on wet 
or lowering afternoons as the novelist has done. One can never 
be confident that his fine humour will make everything end 
happily, though he uses his characters not unfairly, and the 
events occur not unnaturally. But the gentler sex pretty unani- 
mously pronounce him ungallant and unfair, in sele cting for his 
heroines women who may not inappropriately be described as 
“bee-headed devils,” and artificialised natures. He adheres in his 
concluding chapters to what may be called a prejudice of his own, 
though they often have an unpleasant taste in one’s mouth. 
Reuben, the tranter, expresses in an early novel an opinion which 
has come to be almost the literary creed of the novelist: “I like,” 
says Reuben, “a story with a bad moral. My sonnies, all true 
stories have a coarseness or a bad moral, depend upon’t. If the 
story-tellers could have got decency and good morals from true 
stories, who'd ha’ troubled to invent parables ?” 


The mere mention of a king or an admiral, a general or a 


Lord Chancellor, raises in our minds ideas which are fairly 
accurate; but the word hind, or the word rustic, is to many a 
poetic fiction. For the life of us we know no more of them than 
that the hinds are supposed to have no eyes for anything but 
their work, to be of the earth earthy, and to § spend their dec lining 
days in the workhouse, the modern guardian from death and ruin, 
and the soother of old age. The workhouse they look upon as 
their birthright, and their greatest terror is of losing their parish 
settlement, which they tenaciously stick to. A high worldly 
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station may enable one to take a high worldly view; in the 
less exalted world, love influences the lives of men and women 
in a way that unfortunately it can seldom do those of the high 
worldly station, and is the more valued as it is among the few 
ybjects in life they have to strive for and attain. Money, honour, 
power, and station, all the great levers to individual exertion, are 
beyond their reach. Until recently they could hardly hope to 
read and write. The desire to own a bit, however small, of the 
land one lives on, to call it one’s own, is no doubt among the 
strongest desires of human nature; and surely those who try to 
oratify this desire by hard savings and long years of prudence, 
are not the worst men, nor the most lukewarm patriots, nor the 
last men the State want to have as ratepayers? A city artisan 
may save money and buy a cottage with a plot of garden ground, 
and is not his pleasure in the purchase as great as his gain? A 
city artisan may start business on his own account. But the 
British farm-labourer is like no other class of men on earth—he 
may as well think of flying to the stars as dream of becoming 
farmer. It is so different with these countrymen. They have 


no property, nor have they ever had property; not even the bare 
walls of a cottage they live in can they ever hope to call their 
own, and never by the greatest economy and diligence can they 


attain to any. They are yet serfs, picturesque serfs. It would 
almost appear, though one shudders to say so, that there are 
some people who would rather see their farm-labourers badly off, 
living a hand-to-mouth life, than happy and comfortable, for they 
think that when they are suffering from want, it will be easier to 
rule them autocratically. The Education Act will gradually, to 
the regret of sentimentalists, rub off or tone down their super- 
stitions, their quaintness, their picturesque indifferentism ; it will 
in exchange make them better servants, better fathers, better 
men. It will make them, as it has made the Scotch labourers, 
tree men. 

We all believe in simplicity in style or subject, but as yet we 
have no novel entirely devoted to rustics for the heroes and 
heroines, and their work in the open fields for the background. 
I see no reason why, say, a dairymaid at a farm, or a plough- 
man’s daughter, should not prove more romantic than Hetty 
Sorrell; or why a lad who whistles after the plough should 
prove less interesting a hero than Adam Bede. Gabriel Oak, 
the shepherd and bailiff, is the nearest approach. Mr. Hardy 


gives not the slightest indication of there being the stuff of 


heroines in his farm women; they are to him picturesque objects, 
and nothing more ; picturesque, with brown complexions, working 
wrappers of rusty linsey, like mellow hues of “an old sketch in 
oils, notably some of Nicholas Pousin’s,” He hides from view as 
of no use the life below. If any novelist is able to give us such a 
novel from the points of view of picturesque realism and rustic 
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romance, it is Mr. Hardy, who in returning to his first love and 
his greatest success would, I daresay, surpass his own, and the 
novels of the ladies Austen, Mitford, Gaskell. and George Eliot. 
He has the field to himself. What finer hero could you want 
than a ruddy ploughman, a farm servant, a man who wages con- 
tinual warfare against our mother earth, whose silent conquests 
are none the less admirable because they are over the elements 
and unkind soil, and whose work and products stare us in the 
face at every meal we sit down to? A farm hind, a toiler of the 
soil, will, I venture to say, be the hero of next century, if not 


of this. 


JAMES PURVES. 
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3Y WILLIAM SIME, AUTHOR OF “KING CAPITAL,” 
‘THE RED ROUTE.” 


CHAPTER XXV, 


REMORSE, 

NANCY HARPER nl expected to end her days in peace, though 
she had led some year = her life upon which she did not care 
to be asked to look bac Nobody could ask her to make the 
disagreeable res exce sept Roderick Leslie. She had nothing 
to be ashamed of in her history except as it concerned her 


relationship with the factor during a period when Sir Thomas 
Dunbeath was in their midst, a younger man than Leslie, de- 
pendent upon him for much of his amusement, as he was for the 
ingathering and management of his income. What Nancy had 
done was at no time of her own initiative. She had been 
endowed by nature with a great sympathy for pranks. Pranks 
in the case of Sir Thomas Dunbeath and Roderick Leslie had, 
unfortunately, as it had recently been explained to her, taken a 
criminal turn. She had often feared as much. She had never 
allowed herself seriously to think so; but now that young Nixon 
had become an inmate of her house, and was setting inquiries on 
foot which opened up the past, her memory harked back upon 
events which had ceased to trouble her. Besides, a new anxiety 
arose in her mind. What might not Roderick Leslie think 
himself justified in doing to this young lad? Nixon she much 
liked. His presence in her house was a “pleasure to her. Among 
the miners he was the solitary one who enjoyed himself at her 
fireside without annoying her. He was cheerful without being 
boisterous. He was kindly without being soft. He was the 
natural arbiter of disputes without being ¢ bumptious i in consequence. 
Yet of late he never crossed the threshold of her inn but Nancy 
thought he might be brought back to her dead or maimed. She 
knew that Roderick Leslie dee ply resented his presence at 
Ruddersdale, and though she knew of no man in the village 
who was likely to er his hand to a voluntary deed of blood for 
Roderick’s sake, she began to dread the possible actions of the 
factor’s own hand. He had always been rough ever since she 
knew him; she had admired him in an earlier day for that very 
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quality ; she liked to see him subduing, by the force of tongue 
and arm, other men as rough as himself. But now he was not 
SO strong as he had been. He was weaker in character, and 

this youth were a Vicious enemy, she believed that it might not 
be impossible for the factor to find a way of putting him off the 
property by permanently placing him in a grave. Nancy was 
by nature a ager Like the doctor, and one or two other 
privileged people of the village, she never entered a church door. 
She always thought and talked respectfully of people who did 
go to hear the Rev. Mr. Johnson’s prelections, but for her part 
domestic duties were too strong for her. She pleaded deafness 
and an obscure nervous disorder when the minister called on her 
and asked her to present herself at communions, and to use her 
pew, for which she regularly paid. But as she always laid down 
her best glass of wine to him, and fetched out her handsomest 
shortbread, the little spectacled preacher let her alone after a 
while, and never pressed her too much to show up at church. 
The longer, however, that Nixon stayed in her house and showed 
her in fragments of coversation that he was piecing together the 
past, on which she thought she had turned her back for ever, 
the more she felt that something outside her was acting upon he 
life and demanding retribution for old errors.. The power, not 
ourselves, making for righteousness, had not as yet come up in 
literature, life, or Buddersdale. The only supernal authority 
recognised among people of faith in that remote community was 
a power as anthropomorphic as an old engraving in John Milton, 
carrying in his red right hand an em blem of authority like a 
poker, with which he bashed his victims among forked tongues 
of fire. Nancy began to think a good deal about that engrav ing, 
and the more she carried the image of the poker in her mind, 
the less she liked it. Personally she would have been very 
sorry to see anybody—the greatest villain on earth—bashed 
with such a theological weapon; but there it was, the poker the 
supernal authority, the victim and the tongues of fire. They 
were in it for their misdeeds. Alas! ~— not she, Nancy 
Harper, open her eyes some hot morning and find herself 
menaced by the red right hand, with an abheniialiie skull and 
infinite salamander capacity for survival among flames? It 
made her deal with Nixon as if he were an emissary of the 
supernal authority, sent to her to remind her of a pe riod when 
she shut her eyes upon events she had better have interrupted 
and altered. She concluded he was there for her sins, and she 
became exceedingly uneasy. Not that the old woman had not 
plenty of pluck. She could endure what her neighbours en- 
dured. If she were to become a menaced salamander through all 
eternity, if she thought she had evenly done her duty in life, 
she would have taken the prospective punishment with calm- 
ness. It was the thought that, during a lifetime of comparative 
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devotion to the duties which lay nearest to her hand, she had, 
for the sake of Roderick Leslie and Thomas Dunbeath, winked 
upon serious sin, hich now poy ny d her day and night. So 
strongly did remorse take hold of her, that one evening, “dressing 
herself in her weeds, ad called upon the Rev. Mr. Johnson with 
the intention of making a comparative confession of her faults, 
while she asked his adv ice. Mr. Johnson’s manse lay up the hill 
among trees, in a straight Hine from the tower of his church. 
Good, “hardened old "led -y, as she passed through the three front 
fields of glebe, felt very sinful indeed, and with her clean pocket- 
handkerchief wiped away a tear or two which straggled ove 
her cheeks. She had not meant to assist Roderick Leslie to 
crime. She had believed that the baronet being associated with 
him in all he did, they must know better than she. But no, 
there was the engraving, and Nixon, with his boyish simplicity 
asking her questions which harrowed her soul. 

Nancy’s appearance at the manse made rather a sensation. 
[t was well known to the family of the minister that the inn- 
keeper had been bom! ded by all the shot and shell of Milton 
and Jonathan Edwards, and thai they had exploded to right and 


left of her, leaving her, all the same, pagan Nancy Berper One 
of the minister’s boys let ‘ms In, aad seeing Nancy’s face, sadly 


feared she meant to “funk” and become anxious. He was a 
boy who had a constitutional incapacity for becoming anxious 


under any species of representation of misdemeanours personally 
committed, or traced back on his own responsibility, to Adam, 
the father of all sinners, old and young. He led Nancy into a 
study, therefore, and shutting the door on her before his fathe 
arrived, extracted a huge stone from his pocket. 


There’s gold in that, Mrs. Harper.” 
“ Maybe there is, my boy. The minister’s no engaged, is he ?’ 
“No; but I say, Nai y, youre not—you know ?” 
“ What, my boy ?” 
“You're not going to be like old Shearer, who tars his breeches 
and sits on the. plate on Sunday af rnoons. ” 
ss What would he do that for my boy i 


, 


“0 get the chance [ know that day I got a sixpence to 
put into the foreign missions, and made a dump with my thumb 
among the coppers, and kept the sixpence for ‘gundy’ next 
morning—I looked back, and saw Shearer lifting his coat-tails 
and preparing to ait. ios. Kverybody says he’s making a 
fortune out of it. | 

Ww eel, weel, my m nnie. he'll no prosper On money he has 


made that way.” 

“ Don’t you get a long face, too, Mrs. Harper.” 

“Rin awa’ to your father, dawtie, an’ say I’m here.” 

The Rev. Mr. Johnson, with spectacles on his face of 
peculiar thickness, and eyes behind them which suggested in- 
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definite ruminations among the theologians, sat down, clasped 
his hands together, and in a strong nasal voice asked her as he 
swayed to and fro whether he could be of any service to her. 
Nancy had intended to make him of very great use, She meant 
nothing short of asking him to listen to some of the things with 
which her conscience was presently burdened, and to tell him 
that she had long contemplated a present of Cochin China hens, 
and could he use his influence in regard to the sins she regretted ? 
But looking into Mr. Johnson’s face, Nancy, in comparing it 
with the stream of faces on which her duties had called her to 
look for the last number of years, suddenly judged that it was 
impossible he could have much influence with supernal authority. 

“’TDeed no,” she murmured to herself. “T’ll tell him about the 
Cochin, and gang awa’ doon again. Mr. Johnson, sir, your last 
veesit did me a great deal o’ good. I was just up this way ony- 
way, and thinks I, the minister kens aboot hens, an’ I’ve a breed 
o Cochins he hasn’t got. Will he tak’ a cock an’a hen? Othe r- 
wise, Mr. Johnson, we're all well at the inn—very thriving wi’ 
the gold. It’s a pitiful notion that they’ve got. And Mr. Leslie 
at the head of the whole thing!” 

“Youre very good, Mrs. Harper. I'll be pleased to hear your 
Cochin crow in my yard, and to see the hen’s eggs on my table, 
Will you not wait a minute, and my wife will bring down a 
little of something calculated to remove the cold air? No? 
Well, good-night, Mrs. Harper; we'll be very pleased to receive 
the Cochins. ” Singular, I thought there was something weighing 
on that woman’s mind.” 

“ Nancy hasn't ‘funked !’”’ exclaimed the small boy, rushing 
round by a backway to join her and to walk down with her 
in the dark to the high road. “I’m awfully glad,” he said, 
putting his fist into Naney’s, while in his anxiety to keep up 
with her he split a pair of garments which were his fifth in 
descent in successive wear from an elder brotherhood. 

“What now?” asked Nancy. 

“T thought you were getting anxious. I hate people that go 
on like that.” 

“Dinna you come oot in the dark, there’s a dear! I'll ha’e to 
show you a page o’ the picture- -book next time you come my 
way. See what you'll think o’ it. Good-nicht to ye. They 
say the bairns are nearer grace than us. Maybe that boy’s no 
so far wrang.” 

But on her way down again to the village Nancy had a deep 
misgiving, and a great sorrow took possession of her, and she 
could not away with her grief, Again she brought out her white 
handkerchief and wiped her eyes, and instead of returning to her 
inn she went round a broad highway behind a plantation, and a 
good mile off, and turned into a little secluded graveyard. 

Nancy had a fair share of superstition. Like many other 
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people who had never had a personal interview with a ghost, she 
thought there would not be so much whispering about. their 
existence if there was not something init. She saw no ghosts, 
however, as she peered through a dreary iron gate; so picked 
her steps over the soft, luxuriant grass, among hidden he adstones, 
and white slabs raised on end. Nancy’s child was deep down in 
one of the closed graves of the little acre, covered over with a slab, 
waiting the day, as Nancy believed, when she should discharge 
her chrysalis and go forth in the sunlight, with spread wings 
incapable of decay. But she hastened past the child’s grave. 


“ She’s there for my sins,’ said Nance y,re newing the application 
to her eyes of the linen handle rchief, “They “took her away 
because she was purer than me. I wasna good enough for her.”’ 

She went by her ch Y's headstone, and winding among th 


humps with soft, inaudible footstep, she reached a high wall 
overhung by forest. All beyond the wall was black and indis- 


cernible. Not the sound of a twig falling came to her from the 
other side. Not the swaying of a branch of a tree showed het 
that the living world was moving around her. It was silent 7 
the oraveyard ; it was more silent beyond. Nancy paused a 

the wall, her foot | slipping upon the concealed rotundity of a skull 
in the grass, and recovering itself on the roughness of the edge 
of a coffin-lid. No sound on this side—no sound on the other. 
She looked back, the moon was rising behind her, and glancing 


in eerie pathways upon the white headstones. The white light 
only made the mysterious darkness beyond the wall more dark 
and weird to her consciousness. But she paused before a broken 
railing, entered, and knelt at the shut mouth of a vault. She 
knelt and wept, and, if she had known how, she would have 
prayed. But tothe motion of her lips there came no prayer. 
To that tomb had she been drawn in spite of her own resistance. 
There, under the weird moonlight, with no voice of the wind or 
the trees to fill her ears, she felt she must wait, as if she had made 
an invisible tryst with an invisible spirit. 

“Thy sin will find thee out,’ she murmured, leaning her head 
against the dead wall. “ Ay, ay, Roderick Leslie, will find thee 
out—will find ho It was here—on this spot. Yes, we 
laid her here, and no tear shed; poor lamb! No tear. But |] 
can shed them now. Weary on me, I can do little else than greet. 
Grave, grave, poor hole ar ye are, is this the end o’ a’ things ? 
An’ am [ but wastin’ precious life’s breath and warm tears that 
you will dry up soon en al F 

And Nancy thought of her engraving again and shuddered, 
and her knees becoming r feeble, she tried to lean on the dead wall 
but it gave her no sup port, for she went down on the ground, a 
little ineffectual heap of womanhood, trembling at the impulse 
which had drawn her there, desiring to rise and flee from the 
place, and unable to move. In that limp and crumpled attitude, 
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a man, who leapt the side-wall and madly shot across the head- 
stones, found her, to his great surprise, an hour afterwards. 

“Confusion !” said Roderick Leslie, for it was he, “she’s on 
the grass. She’s outside the vault. Nancy Harper, what brought 
you here ?”’ 


“The great God, that lets not the sinner off in his sin,” said 
Nancy, tottering among the headstones, and leaving the factor 


trembling where he had found her. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 
RETROSPECT. 


ARMSTRONG ceased talking, with the palm of his hand on his 
mouth. 

“Where’s Russell?” asked Leslie. 

“ Russell, Russell—he’s gone away to his hammock. Swung 
himself up athwart of Nixon, and if you bend your ear, sir, at the 
bottom of the staircase, you'll hear a couple of th . finest snorers 
in these parts, going it like a bass drum in full practice. Two 
bass drums, I might say—Nixon, he’s the deeper and louder ; 
Russell, he’s the longer and sounder. 

“It’s a kind of music I don’t care about, my man. If you're 
done of your yarn, and wouldn’t mind a drop at the bar anda 
talk with me afterwards, then you're welcome.” 

Armstrong thought that the long-hindered permission to dig 
was about to be given him. He winked elabor: ately, full in 
Leslie’s face, to the floor, wiped his mouth, and went out inte the 
dark passage, where he rapidly imbibed something paid for by 
Leslie. Then he followed him into the open street, where the 
air of the sea blew fresh and strong. 

“T might be comin’ up on deck t to my watch, sir, with this 
smell of the sea about ; shivering a little at first, buttoning my- 
self up, and taking a turn round by the compass, and going 
forward to count my hands. Bar the want o’ motion, sir, and 
the flap, flap of wind in the sails up above, it’s very much at 
home.’ 

“Your home is the ocean ?” 

“Yes, the mighty deep—the rolling main. If you keep shilly, 
shally, Mr. Leslie, neither giving us permission to dig nor denying 
it to us, then I shall go home again. I’m about played out. 
Without a pack o’ cards to keep + me in pocket, I should have 
been adrift a week ago. I came here a gentleman, sir; I am 
now an adventurer. I live from hand to mouth. I ‘know not 
what a day may bring forth,’ as the worthy minister remarked a 
couple o’ Sabbaths ago.” 

Leslie let his whiskified friend talk on. He had no object in 
bringing him away from Nancy’s kitchen except to hear, at his 
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He turned up his lamps and stirred his fire, and threw a log 
upon it. He drew his chair in to it, and tried to pretend to 
himself that he was falling asleep. Asleep! Roderick Leslie 
had murdered his own sleep. Night after night he vainly strove 
to get into the oblivion of an earlier and healthier period in his 
life. But sleep eluded his eyes now, and visions stalked before 
him in the dark which were the embodied children of ruin—his 
own ruin. It takes some time for a man to become thoroughly 
bad. Nobody, as the sage has it, becomes wicked in a day. Nor 
had Roderick. He was a bad man early in his years, though he 
carried it off with youth, and stature, and power, so that nobody 
was very severe upon him. His own misconduct had arisen out 
of the fact that he had married a wife whom he detested six 
months after he married her, and whom he found it necessary to 
suppress. He did not suppress her by murdering her, but he 
removed her from his house, and she died at a distance from it, 
and he never attended her funeral. That was when he was 
quite a young man. To be sure there were various opinions 
about his wife. A woman who is seen in full career after dark, 
with nothing round her but her night-dress, and who is only 
brought toa dead stop by hitting her head on a hard buttress 
and dropping i in a faint, gives reasonable suspicion to those who 
have observed her of being either mad or drunk. Those who did 
discover Mrs. Leslie in that pitiful condition thought she might 
be either, and having carried her home, they gave to Mr. Leslie 
more of their sympathy than to her. Public opinion, in fact, 
condoned his treatment of her, and it had gone on condoning for 
a generation in him what it would have condemned in another 
man. For, after all, he pulled the strings of a power which was 
more far- reaching than any one in his neighbourhood. No doubt 
the doctor carried about, under his hat, nearly all the domestic 
secrets of the community. He knew every ailment as it came 
up, and how far it was connected with mere physical default or 
deeper moral depravity. The minister, too, had his share of 
secrets in the case of souls which had opened themselves out to 
him in their hours of distress. But they did not know how 
accounts stood at the bank. They could not look their neigh- 
bours in the face with the latent intimation in their eye, “A 
word, and you are stranded, my friend.” 

That, however was the relationship in which Leslie had stood 
to the community, and from time to time he did strand 
struggling haberdasher or an inconvenient farmer. It maintained 
his position, and satisfied any little vengeances which arose in the 
transactions of life. It was thus that he had gone on existing 
as a potentate in Ruddersdale, courted by everybody, feared by 
everybody ; but supposed to be essential during a period when 
there was no head but himself. Nor was it an unenviable sort of 
life he allowed himself to lead. He farmed a little for his own 
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amusement in the neighbourhood of Dunbeath House, using the 
farm as a lodge, from which he roamed the woods and the moors 
between August and January. The lodge was sometimes full of 
people of the highest consideration, who had been invited on his 
own responsibility to do what execution they could among the 
birds. He had never been able to get any of the dukes to shoot 
with him, or even to satisfy their appetites at his well-spread 
table; but a good many of the people who came among the 
dukeries were not so particular. He had entertained a whole 
veneration of younger sons—to some of them he had lent con- 
siderable bank-notes—young honourables, young lords, young 
centlemen who had been turned out upon life to sink or swim, 
with no money, magnificent connections, and no taste or particular 
ability for work. They found Leslie agreeable company, and he 
found them agreeable touts for his own popularity in regions 
where it was important to him that he should be popular. In 
truth. he had all a proprietors consideration, and it had become 
so agreeable to him in the course of years, that the more he wa 
called to regard the possibility of having to resign his authority, 
the less he liked it. Yet he was confronted with nothing short 
of that peril to his position, and as he sat in his chair, trying to 
consider himself asleep this evening, the peril grew and grew 


upon him. Fate seemed to be gathering round him a chamber of 


iron, in which he was about to be crushed. And all so suddenly 
The sign of it had been the arrival of this man Nixon, coming 
into the village with his inquiries about Mina Durie. There ha 
been a prolongation of the sign in the behaviour of Mrs. Harper, 
who was putting on her bonnet on Sundays and going to church, 
and otherwise behaving as if she might recant and throw light 
upon his and her own past. Then a cap seemed about to be put 
upon the whole thing by the returned miner declaring that he 
had buried Sir Thomas Dunbeath in an Australian gully. 

Sleep, ight slumber, a solitary nod over his shirt front, was 
not possible to him. He rose and descended his stairs, candle in 
hand, let himself into his bank-parlour, and opened his safe. He 
took out roll after roll of notes—soiled one-pounds which had 
been circulated till they were in tatters, new five-pounds which 
crackled agreeably, unused ten-pound notes which lay together 
like packs of cards. He deposited bag after bag of gold, untied 
the mouths of them, and looked in; rattled them as if he were a 
miser, which he was not: calculated there were thirty thousand 
pounds under his hands, and thought of the next bank holiday. 
Before the worst came to the worst, might he not manage a 
passage to Norway, undetected, and from thence to America ? 
He smiled at the idea, for he had been a good business man, and 
the bank had not been a penny the poorer for him; he had 
greatly increased its power and deposits. He smiled, but he 
thought of Nixon’s inquiries, Nancy at the grave, and Armstrong 
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swearing to a recognition of the proprietor; and as he put away 
the bundles and bags in their places he wie to think, if the 
worst did come to the worst, it might be possible to prolong an 
undetected existence abroad on the plunder he might make. Ah, 
that grave! What a fool he had been! What a secret it en- 
closed! He shuddered as he locked his door, and involuntarily 
looked over his own shoulder as he ascended his stairs to his 
room again. 

He believed, however, in his luck, and thought there was stil] 
one chance for him. The working of the gold might checkmate 
every other move of the invisible enemy who seemed to be 
playing a game to his destruction. There was only one delay in 
connection with it. His friends in the south could not get it 
taken up. Porteous had tried it everywhere, and reported that 
“mining circles,’ though proverbially sanguine and willing to 
anticipate ores, drew the line upon British gold. Anything else 
they were open to support, but gold they could not be crot to 
have any faith in. That did not daunt him, however. There 
were other exchanges, he told himself, as he had told Porteous 
before, and to these the products of his shafts should be carried. 
Out of these exchanges he might make enough to line his pockets 
without getting himself further into the meshes of the law. But 
that Nixon! that Nancy! that grave! he murmured, as he sat 
down once more to-stare into the fire. 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 
DAWN OF LOVE. 


LOVE does not vary much in its mode of operation. It comes 
to the red heart of a maid among the mountains very much as 
it visits a young lady in a drawing- room. The latter, being 
civilized, is forewarned; the former, being a little out of the 
way of civilization, has nothing to forearm her but her tastes 
and predilections. 

Love visited the heart of Elspeth Gun after her chat with 
Nixon on the mountain, and it produced various strange effects. 
Her eyes, which were clear and grey, and saw as far as an eagle’s, 
changed their hue. Instead of that frank pellucidity which 
covered no after- thought, there grew the film of introspection 
which seemed to the shepherd’s ‘wife to mean the beginning of 
illness. She became listless from morning till night, “She sang 
no more at home—only in the ravines and by herself. Her ear 
seemed to be constantly on the alert, and she listened as if for 
the sound of footsteps. She was observed, both by father and 
mother, at various times during the day, to be scanning the 
horizon towards the sea. 

Oliver and Christina became naturally rather alarmed. 
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Coming in on one of those occasions, Oliver said— 

« What’s the matter with the lassie ?” 

‘Do you think there’s anything the matter ?” 

“Ves, I do.” 

“What makes you think it 

“ Her face.” 

“Ay?” 

. Ay.” 

“You needn't repeat my words, Oliver, as if I didn’t hear you. 
[ hear you well enough. The girl’s still but a growing lassie.” 

“Yes, yes, but she’s different from what I’ve known her. I| 
think it was the devil himself sent that gold to the burnside. 
[t’s since then that she has looked different from what I ever 


knew her.” 


“T told you, Oliver, nothing but harm would come from not 
throwing the dust awa [ knew it. I said it to you. You 
‘an’t deny that.” 

“ Ay, ay, you always know best. 

“ She’s thinking of what the cold could buy her. She’s 
setting tired of the shieling. She’s building castles in the air, 
and that’s your fault, Oliver; yours, and not mine.” 

“Poor lassie, it’s hard on her to be here at the foot of the 
mountain for ever.” 

Mrs. Gun said no more, but found something for herself to 
lo, when she saw Elspeth, followed by a dog, crossing the plank 
over the burn and coming towards the door. Oliver sat in his 
shirt-sleeves and said nothing when she entered, but he watched 
her narrowly, and as her fingers seemed to touch the ornament 
at her throat. without thought, he sighed and broke out— 

“ Lassie ! ” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ Lassie, I’m sorry for the day that you ever found that yellow 
stuff in the basin. It has not been a godsend atall. If I see 
any more of it, I'll take it up the mountain with me and throw 
it to the winds.” 

“What would you do that for, father ?” 

“Because it’s bad for us to be thinking of it. What would 
you and me do with it if we had as much of it as would make 
three or four great big heaps out at the door? What better 
would it be to us than heaps of sand? What better is it than 
sand, only a little yellower and a little heavier ?” 

“ Maybe, I’m not thinking much about it.” 

_ “Ay, but you are though. You're wishing you had more of 
it. You're thinking what it would buy you down in Rudders- 
dale ; you're supposing that if you were rich that you would be 
fine and pleased with yourself all day down among the grandees. 
I know what you are thinking.” 

Elspeth said nothing, but sat down and folded her arms and 
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sighed, and a collie looked at her from the side of the chair and 
sighed too. 

“Poor fellow, what is it you're thinking about? Not the 
gold, I'll be bound,” she said, unfolding her hands to pat his 
head. “I think,” she added, “as little about it, and care as little 
about it as he does. Gold! Mother said it was trash at the 
beginning—trash let it be, then.” 

“That's a sensible lassie, now. Yes, it’s trash. Have we not 
all we desire—the mountain air, mild or strong, according as we 
choose our airt, that they cannot buy for all the money in the 
world in their oreat cities? Is the burn not le aping with trout 
and the river alive with ro eck And may I not take a bird 
on the wing, if we desire i killa lamb, if you would 
have a change to your omiee? Are we not very well off, 
Elspeth, all of us?” 

“T made no complaint, father.’ 

“No?” 

“What could I complain about? But when will you take me 
to Ruddersdale again? It’s no love to buy or to be seen that 
would take me there now. I have something I would like to 
say and to do. No, father, I'll not tell you what it is. Collie 
dog, come with me to the hill.” She went out, and Oliver called 
his wife and said— 

“Wife, there’s something working in the lassie’s heart. Look 
at her now going over the burn. She’s higher than this house 
See to her, “and her noble way of going up and over the rock 
She’s higher than this house. And she says there’s something 
she would like to do down at Ruddersdale. Not about the gol 1 
for I think she’s like you—she considers it trash.” 

“Tt was with the gold that these notions came to her first. 
Pll always think of them together. Weary fall the hour she 
found it. It/ll be bringing great changes upon us, I misdoubt, 
and I wouldn't give my little shieling and my peace and plenty 
for as much of it as I see on the whole west of the sky any time 
the sun is going down and throwing it about him in hundreds 
of miles of it.” 

“The sun flings it away like the prodigal come into a fortune. 
Well, it should make us lenient to the prodigal. Maybe the 
spendthrift’s contempt has as much truth in it as the miser’s 
hoard.” 

“Go out, Oliver, and see where the lassie has gone to.” 

She had not gone very far, but the shepherd, followi ing on he 
footsteps, stalked her as if she were a deer. She had ascended 





behind the shieling and made a circuit of the moor, returning 


upon her footsteps towards the river. He did likewise. When 
he thought she was looking at him he suddenly stooped. He 
crawled “occasionally on his belly that he might not be seen. 
Then, suddenly he saw, far down the valley, a man working 
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with a spade on the verge of the river-bed, and he became con- 

vinced that there was some connect Ll n between that and Elspeth’s 

restlessness. He lay behind a knoll and watched. Truly Elspeth 
} 


descended to the river edge and approached the workman. The 
shepherd lay and watched. She went down, and the man 


stopped, s shaded his e yes, looked at his muddy feet and legs, got 
up on the bank, took his coat off a willow branch where it hung, 
and rapidly went towards Elspeth. The shepherd*had an old 
telescope which he used for stalking deer. He wished he had 
brought it with him was in three compartments, and was 
clumsy to carry; still he thought he had better go home for it 
and make up his mind, from personal observation, what this 
meeting meant. While he crawled out of his knoll, Elspe ‘th and 
Nixon (for it was Joseph) approached and shook hands with 
each en 

“T’ve been looking for you for a long time.” 

‘Have you?” 

‘Yes; I thought you would be back for some cause or other.’ 


‘So I am—for gold. 

“And have you found any, then / 

“JT haven’t tried very seriously as yet. You see, I’m not an 
old hand. I’m fresh to this kind of thing, and though old Russell 
has given me acradle, I don’t quite know how to rock it. It 


has taken me a couple of days to bring it up as far as this; the 
first day to the end of the ravine right behind Ruddersdale, the 
second day up here. I’m not so sanguine as I was, but that’s 


no reason why I shouldn't be very glad to see you.” 

“It’s very good of you to say that you are glad I’ve come 
down. I don't know why o1 how it is, but you've been in my 
head a great deal since I[ first saw you. I’ve been thinking 
about you, and wishing that you would come up the river 
again,’ 

“Ah!” said Nixon, looking keenly at Elspeth, and discovering 
in her grey eyes that there was sadness and oladness strangely 
mingled in the expression of them; “I coul In’t have hoped that 
you would have remembered me again.” 

‘Remember you!” 

“Yes, I’ve often met people who, the next time they saw me, 
forgot me and didn’t want to renew the acquaintance. Why, girl, 
that’s half the secret of civilization. 

“Then, may I be a poor savage to the end of my days!’ 

“ And how has Cnoc Dhu been behaving to you? You were 
very proud of him the last time I saw you—wouldn’t hear a word 
against him, called him by every endearing term. Has he been 
fogey or stormy, or simply vast, high, cold, and keeping his own 
C ounse 7” 

Oh, Cnoe Dhu!”’ said Elspeth sighing. 
‘ Yes,” said Nixon, 1 kine her all over and turning to the hill 
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in time to see a head and a telescope looking in his direction. 
The head bobbed, and the telescope disappeared, but not before 
Elspeth had seen it. 

“It’s father.” 

“ What's he doing ?” 

“ Looking at us.” 

“ What does he suspect ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

Elspeth, when she first saw Nixon, thought she had a great 
deal to say to him. It all seemed to have vanished, now they 
were face to face. Her speechlessness annoyed herself, for she 
had intended to tell him how she had made up her mind to help 
him to discover his sweetheart, and how she thought a little talk 
with Nancy would make her explain her suspicion about the girl 
never being on board the wreck at all. But she found herself 
under difficulties. She could not tell him what she thought with 
the freedom she had anticipated. The subject became difficult to 
her all of a sudden, and it covered her with confusion, and made 
her feel shy, because she wished to speak of it and was not able. 

“ Now, you haven’t found any gold ?” 

“Come down to the river-edge and see. You will like to look 
into the apparatus I am using. It is an odd sort of thing. They 
call it a cradle—the old miners down in Ruddersdale.” 

They went down-the bank together, and he helped her on to 
the stones, and they went over them to the shingle at the edge 
of the brown water, down which masses of white foam were 
sailing from a waterfall high up. There were deep holes dug in 
the sand. Water had flowed into them. In the “cradle” there 
was nothing but mud. It was balanced upon two stones, and 
had evidently been industriously swung from side to side, tilted 
and capsized and steadied, all in vain. No gold—not the colour 
of a grain. 

“TJ found it without all that trouble 

“You were lucky.” 

“We're all wishing now we hadn’t discovered a single grain.” 

“Why ?” 

“JT don’t know.” 

“1 don’t see why you should wish that. Itsavery good thing 
in its way. We can't build houses with it, we can’t have it to 
breakfast, and it won’t save our immortal souls; but it’s the 
illusion that keeps ns pane rushing about.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Tf you had lived in ws na little you would. Don’t you know 
if people didn’t want to find gold they would be doing worse 
things? They would be lying down on their beds and falling 
asleep and wishing they were dead. But the yellow Will-o’-the- 
wisp, it keeps flickering in the distance. They are all chasing it, 
tripping each other up, trampling on each other’s toes, elbowing 


said Elspeth. 
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each other, knocking each other down; and the Will-o’-the-wisp 
dances away ahead of them, out into the marshes and the moun- 
tains. But it’s good for them, 1 say. No man ever catches it, 
even when he is called rich. Why, when he is rich they give him 
a little book of paper slips, and the Will-o’-the-wisp has danced 
into some bank-dungeon.” 

“What it is to have lived in town!” 

“T see your father’s telescope again looking down at us. Let 
me wave my hat at him, and ask him to come down. Hillo! 
shepherd, shepherd ! ” 

“My father’s shy.” 

“He doesn’t like to be seen seeing us,” 

“No; but won’t you come up to the house again, and get your 
tea? -You’ve worked hard enough for one day.” 

“T should like to; but then you won’t let me pay my way, 
and I don’t care about eating free. 

“Such nonsense! ” 

‘But it’s true.” 


“ Well, then, I'll begin to tell you how it is that I fancy you1 
sweetheart——” 

“Ah! my sweethea 

“Yes, your—the young lady you told me about.” 


“ My sweetheart !” 

And Elspeth’s wistful grey eyes met the eyes of Nixon, and 
for the moment they forgot the sweetheart on Corstorphine Hill. 
They were only aware that they were looking at each other, with 
no thought in their minds but themselves. 


,PTER XXVIII. 
1 MORNING CALL. 


MINA sat at a window with her house-keeping book. It was the 
labour of her life. She could never get it to balance. The sheriff 
had told her that the two sides of the account ought always to be 
the same, that creditor at the foot of the page at the end of the 
week should stare debtor in the face, and look at him like a twin 
brother. If they did not shake hands, then she had figured 
badly; if they did, then she had made up her book like an 
accountant in large practice. That occasionally involved the 
lifting the piece of a salmon or a joint from one side to the other; 
but by aid of a little manipulation of such things, she got things 
to balance, and the sheriff praised her dexterity, and she felt 
rather clever. She was labouring away at her book, sometimes 
touching a bell-handle to bring the housekeeper for an explana- 
tion, sometimes leaning on her elbow to look out into the grounds, 
and tc see how spring was gradually advancing into early summer 
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and covering the shrubberies with leaves, when she heard the 
sound of wheels. Not the sheriff back again! A carriage 
stopped at the outer door, and she leant over to see. No, not the 
sheriff; only her favourite detestation, Mrs. Gibson. The old 
lady ¢ got down at the door, shook her dress about her feet a little, 
looked round the erounds, and walked in. 

Mina went into the drawing-room and found her enthroned at 
the window, with her arms folded. She had a masculine, pasty 
face, the jaw of singular solidity, the eyes of an inexpressive hue, 
and the nose abrupt. She was dressed in the dee pest mourning, 
though, much to her own satisfaction, she had buried her hushand 
a sufficiently long time ago to adopt a lighter colour. She was 
not the least welcome at Durie Den, and she had the look of 
carrying it by storm and contemning the opinion of the inhabit- 
ants. She did not rise when Mina entered; nor did she relax 
the stern rigidity of her visage ; she only held out her hand, with 
dignity, and asked Mina to be seated. 

“The sheriff, of course, is not at home ?” 

“No, he’s in town.” 

“T never see him now. He makes himself very valuable 

“He has so much to do.” 

“Qh, I daresay the law takes it out of a man. But I suppose 
you know that the sheriff is not one of the working lawyers ; he’s 
one of the ornamental ones—I was going to say a nice young 
man for a small tea-party—but I suppose there’s something more 
in it than that.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Well, you see a nice man for a small tea-party is that kind of 
mincing, ambling, obliging young gentleman who wouldn't hurt 
the feeling of a fly, and who, in consequence, gets the treatment 
of a fly from every spider who comes in sight of him.” 

“ Excuse me, Mrs. Gibson, but I don’t at all like my papa to be 
talked of in that style. He is not a nice young man for a small 
tea-party at all; he is a great sheriff engaged upon a great book ; 
and I think good taste might suggest to you—— 

Mina’s lips quivered, and if her indignation had been matched 
to appropriate language, Mrs. Gibson would have been anni- 
hilated. 

“Oh, if you are going to cry, I'll ring for my carriage. And, 
I can assure you that I put myself to a great deal of trouble to 
be over early this morning to congratulate you. It was highly 
inconvenient for me, but I determined that I would not be one 
to neglect my plain duty. Congratulate you I would. But 
indeed, now that I see you, Mina Durie, I think I had better 
condole with you. You are very frail- lool king; you are exactly 
the kind of girl that goes into a rapid decline and passes away 
in a few weeks. It’s not I that should have been out of my bed. 

I have a plaster on my back, and I’m not allowed to touch any- 
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thing stronger than cold water. Yet I would come out to 
congratulate you, and this is the treatment you give me.” 
Mrs. Gibson moved uneasily ~? her chair, and looked a little 
in need of human sympathy, which Mina gave her. 
Jh, but doctors don’t know everything at all times, Mrs. 
Gibson. Let me ring’ for some sherry.” 
‘“There’s no harm in sherry,’ said Mrs. Gibson contemptuously. 


“No, I think not. Bring the sherry.” 

‘You do continue to remind me, Miss Durie, of my sister r 
Maria’s second girl. She was not so frail- looking as you by: 
good half. No. But she took a foe dry cough, and it woke 
her in the morning, and she coughed, coughed, coughed. J 
recommended Maria to give her warm milk and a glass of rum in 
it the moment she wakened. But would Maria do it, do you 
think ? That poor creature, her husband—a poor, feckless, 
fushionless thing, he never did any good in the world; he was 
always being over ears in debt because he would be my gentle- 
man, by his way of it, and rather than take his own debtors by 
the ears and wring them, he would be in debt himself and “ad 


me helping him. A fine thing! He couldn’t be expected to live. 
His nerves were too fine for this world. He died of a broken 
heart, and not out of time either, for I paid his debts twice, and 
he never would let his daughter take my prescription. After 1 
died, however, I found 1 here “4 as owing him over a thousand ; 
[made them pay up. Yes; but Maria, poor thing, just like on 
she pined and wasted away, and died of a hacking cough and 
blood in the morning. I’m sorry you're so like her.” 

Mina knew that some of her strength lay in looking as if she 
were rather ill, and it was not disagreeable to her to be reminded 
that she had an interesting fragility of appearance. But Mrs. 
Gibson was too strong 

‘} hope I shall not die of a hacking cough,” she said. 

‘You may not, but you look very like it, my dear. This is 
visitors sherry you're giving me. | know the difference. Oh 
yes, | know. I have no fault to find with it except that it is 
very weak. I have tasted better sherry in the sheriff's house 
But I’m forgetting what 1 came for. My writer tells me that 
there is a rumour that you are the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Dunbeath. More than a rumour—he told it me as a positive 
fact—under the rose—that there is no doubt you are the baronet’s 
heir, and he mention: your fortune at a great figure. It'll take 
a little time, he says, to adjus st all the threads, ‘but they are in 

clever hands, he says, and in a short time we will be having you 
stepping into a great postion. [ couldn’t have believed it 
possible, for I must sa y that | have my own suspicions about you, 
Mina Durie. I alw ays regarded you as an unfortunate foundling, 
that the father of you daren’t own. Yes, that is what you look 


most like to me at all times. I may tell you the truth now, 
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when other prospects are opening up to you. I think this sherry 
is so weak that I could take a little of it in a bed-room tumbler.” 

Mina rang for one. 

“You have no delicacy,’ Mrs Gibson said. “ You might have 
gone for it yourself. These servants always make such a talk. 
However, let them—let them.’ And she put on a look of larger 
dignity than she had as yet assumed, when the tumbler was 
brought to her; but the sound of wheels under the window had 
the effect of making her secrete it beneath her chair, while Mina 
rose to see who had arrived. 

“Mrs. Finlay, I declare! And Bessie and Gerty. Why, all 
Corstorphine’s coming to-day, I do declare.” 

Mrs. Gibson pursed her lips. She had a standing feud with 
“all Corstorphine,” and she made her mind, being summarily 
deprived of her bed-room tumbler, that she would sit Mrs. F inlay 
out. 

“Well, your ladyship!” said Mrs. Finlay, sailing into the 
room, and kissing Mina on both cheeks. 

“Oh, Mina !” said Gerty. 

- Mina, I knew you were something,” said Bessie. 

“I am like somebody who wrote a poem, and woke next 
morning and found himself famous. I really seem to be known 
all over Corstorphine.” 

“My dear,’ pursued Mrs. Finlay, “it’s the greatest news. Why, 
don’t you know youll be one of the richest girls in all Scotland ? 
You'll have untold thousands a year. You'll have a castle to 
yourself, you'll own a river, you'll have a harbour, and a share in 
some local steamboats, and ‘cobles.’ 

“And some mountains, mama ?” 

“ And a few mountains.” 

“And no end of sheep, mama ?” 

“ And flocks by the hundred.” 

“ And anybody in the world she likes to marry ?” 

“Yes, if she’s not a goose and doesn’t throw herself away on 
that ‘ stickit minister ’ ‘they are all talking about.’ 

“T don’t know any ‘stickit minister, ” ‘said Mina. “But don’t 
you think you are all a little premature with your congratulations ? 
Here is Mrs. Gibson ” (Mrs. Finlay hardly inclined her head in 
the direction of the lady, who was more conscious of the bedroom 
tumbler at her feet than of anything else), ‘‘ who has been saying 
all sorts of flattering things to me.” 

‘“‘ My dear,” said Mrs. Gibson stiffly, her foot tilting her tumbler, 
and sending a stream of sherry over the carpet, of which she was 
perfectly unconscious. It flowed out, however, and betrayed her. 

Gerty saw it at once, and widened her eyes and opened her 
mouth with such an air of unsubdued astonishment, that Bessie, 

who was looking at her, followed the direction of her eyes and 
rested on the sherry, with a gaze of a similar description. 
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Mrs. Gibson was not blind. She saw that something had 
happened. She gently insinuated her right heel towards the 
tumbler, but could not find it; she sent her left after it with a 
little vehemence and hit the tumbler. 

It rolled out on the floor, and Mrs. Finlay, looking at it, said 
“ Mina, my dear, one would think you kept an habitual drunkard 
at Durie Den 

Mina flew at the tumbler and removed it. She remembered 
that Mrs. Gibson had accused her of a want of delicacy in not 
going for it at first. She was determined not to betray the old 
lady, so she laid it on a table, exclaiming, “ How it could have 
got there, I can’t say. Now, dear Mrs. Finlay, will you be 
refreshed 2? And Bessie and Gerty ?”’ 

They consented to be refreshed, and Mrs. Finlay returned t 
the subject of their call. “ You know, Mina, you take it disap 
pointingly. Indeed I have no right to call you Mina, without 
asking your leave—a great lady like you!” 

“T was a little disappointed,” said Gerty. “I always thought 
you were a foreign princess. I made up my mind long ago that 
you would be found out to be the heir to a throne.” 

“ That’s your nonsense, Gerty.”’ 

“No, dear, she always said so,’ remarked Bessie, rising to the 
piano to look at a new piece of music, and taking off one glove 1 
hear how it ran. 

“ Well, but, Mina Durie, when are you coming into your own ? 
demanded Mrs. Finlay, 

“When I get it.’ 

“And you won’t marry the ‘stickit’ minister ?”’ 

‘I don’t know who he is.” 

‘The man who broke down in the pulpit somewhere, when | 
was preaching his first sermon, and had to be carried out on the 
beadle’s back.” 

“Oh, ma!’’ shouted Gerty. 

“Well, I’m sure somebody told me that.” 

“No, ma dear, you are thinking of Mr. Nixon.” 

Mina looked pained, and asked Mrs. Gibson if she would really 
really not take a glass of sherry. Mrs. Gibson said that, now 
they were all taking it, she would not be peculiar, but she 
eschewed the bed-room tumbler. 

“ Yes, of Nixon—that was the name—the man who was carried 
out on the beadle’s back. I must say that if the heir to all these 
mountains and things were to marry him, she would deserve he1 
fate. os 

“1 was telling her,’ remarke d Mrs. Gibson, raising her voice t 
drown the sound of the piano, “ I was re marking to her when you 
came in, that I thought she w as very like my sister’s second child, 
who died of a hacking cough.’ 


“That was consoling No! lhad two girls who died of that, 
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and I know Mina’s symptoms. She'll go through life getting 
sympathy from all kinds of fat old thing os like you and me, and 
she'll be supposed to be dying at every stage, and she’ll go on till 
she’s ninety-six. Where have your eyes been, Mrs. Gibson, not 
to know that her sort of frailty is the greatest strength? I wish 
any of my girls had half herstrength. But she'll need it all, with 
this astounding fortune that is falling to her. 

“1 must say,” said Mina, “that you all seem to know a great 
deal more about it thanI do. It is a mere rumour 
suspicion—a whisper that may come to nothing.” 

The door opened, and a young gentleman in a velvet jacket came 
in. It was Bobby Bertram. He was followed by his sister. Mrs. 
Finlay did not look over-pleased. She had def finitely ascertained 
that Bobby had five hundred a year of his own, and she thought 
Gerty might be tacked on to such an income with great advantage 
to herself. 

“IT hope I see your ladyship in possession of good health and 
spirits. I’m going up with an easel to paint the bonfires when 
you go home to your estates.” 

“Mina, I am so glad!” said Bobby’s sister. 

Presently the door opened again, and a dapper gentleman, who 
had made an egregious fortune from discovering the lacteal 
principle of cocoa, and who lived behind the Be trams, came 
forward, and, smiling, shook hands with Mina. “ How d’ye do, 
Mrs. Gib ? How dye do, Mrs. Fin——? How—lI have 
heard, with the greatest pleasure, that you have been discovered 
—that you are the true heir to the great Ruddersdale estates— 
that, after a few preliminaries, everthing will be adjusted, and 
you will be restored to your own.” 

Mina began to feel her head swim. Surely, there must be 
more truth in it than she supposed. Surely she was Lady 
Dunbeath. All the world would not be saying so, if something 
had not transpired. | 

“Who told you? What have you heard? Papa does not 
believe it.” 

Those who were over their fifties exchanged significant glances, 
and Mina sat down, putting her hand into Gerty’s for support. 
Gerty stroked it, and looked at Bobby, who put up his x a acto 

“It makes me feel a little weak,” said Mina; “I shall go to my 
room for a few minutes.” 

“She will die of a hacking cough,” ejaculated Mrs, Gibson. 

“She will live to be an old woman,” said Mrs. Finlay. 

“| would rather marry a girl that would give me another 
chance,” said Bobby, while Bessie renewed her tune. 


—a mere 





(To be continued.) 
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Most violent and sudden have been the changes of the political 
barometer during the past fom — More than once has 

* stormy ”’ almost within tw: nty-four hours given way to “ fair,” 
only to be followed by a relapse ours creat and sudden. Not 
till within the lant few days has there been a look of really 
settled weather, and even now so greatly have our nerves been 
shaken by the surprises and transformation-scenes of the past 
month, that the least cloud in the sky causes a universal tremo1 
of alarm and is interpreted right and left as the harbinger of an 
approaching hurrican 

Yet, on the whole, the outlook has changed enormously for the 


better. We not only have the hope, but we are resuming th 
habits of “ piping — of peace.” Who would have believed 
a month ago, when every mind was occupied by the thought of th 


threatened monster War, that to-day nothing more serious than 
the question of one third of a penny more or “less taxation on thi 
gallon of beer would he an uppermost thought in the heads of 
politicians. It is the nature of the political mind to be in a fume 
to be perpetually discussing, anticipating, inventing “a grav 


crisis.’ When ther something great to fuss about, it fusses 
about the great thing. When there is only a little thing avail- 
able, it fusses no less greatly about that little one. At present 
a principal object of its solicitude is Mr. Childers’ proposal to 
raise the beer-tax as one means of choking his deficit. Now 


we would not for one moment speak disrespectfully of th: 
momentous 4d. It is important, as a matter of principle, to 
everybody, and it is important, as a matter of practice, to the 
brewers, if not, as they would like us to think, to the consumer. 
Still, it is not the que stion which would be in the forefront of 
political controversy if the nation were, or even thought itself to 
be, in a situation of re eravity. The noise which is beginning 
to be made about that 4d. is the best of all fair -weather signs, 

a solid if somewhat wide ‘culous omen of the return of the “ meek- 
onl Peace.” 

The result is, or « ught to be, universally welcome, but let us 
confess that the stage S by which we have reached it have been a 
little trying. Looking back upon the events of the past month, 
it is hard to believe that we have been living all the while in the 
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world of sober reality, and not watching the sudden and grotesque 
movements of extravaganza or burlesque. At the time when our 
last re view was written, the excitement of the “unhappy in- 
cident’ was beginning to pass off. Kxperienced observers felt 
justified in predicting that, English indignation having worked 
itself off in a fever of abuse and me nace, and Russian astuteness 
being well aware that there was no further advance which could 
be safely made at present, the two countries would settle down 
into a condition of sullen quiescence. But the danger was not 
to pass off thus uneventfully. English public feeling was to be 
wound up once more to the highest | pitch of patriotic enthusiasm 
and bellicose excitement, in order to be let down with all the 
more violent a thump in the end. All through the last week of 
April the symptoms were again unfavourable. The answers 
of Ministers in the House of Commons dwelt on the serious 
discrepancies between the statements of Sir Peter Lumsden and 
those of General Komaroff. The Vote of Credit announced on 
the 21st April — eleven millions — looked alarmingly large. 
Finally, on Monday, April 27th, the Prime Minister, in moving 
the first reading of the Bill to provide these eleven millions, 
delivered a speech which, though, read in cold blood, it hardly 
appears either remarkably forcible or remarkably alarming, 
made upon his hearers an impression as deep as any that 
his eloquence ever created, and at the same time appeared to 
almost all the world the reluctant but firm announcement of 
an approaching appeal to force. The effect upon the House 
and the country, to some extent even upon foreign stations, 
was electrical. Its greatness was, no doubt, partly enhanced 
by an accident. Several members of the House, notably Lord 
Randolph Churchill and one or two of the principal speakers 
below the gangway, had intended to address the House on the 
Vote, in a spirit of criticism if not of hostility. But every 
one expected the leader of the Opposition to open the ball. Sir 
Stafford, however, whether overcome by the impression of the 
moment, or from deliberate intention, did not rise after Mr. 
Gladstone. Lord Randolph had left the House. No one else 
was prepared to step into the gap on the spur of the moment, 
and so the first reading was got through at once without a single 
voice being raised against it. This appearance of absolute 
unanimity, a unanimity even greater than that which actually 
existed, struck the popular imagination both at home and abroad, 
and for the first time convinced all but the most stubborn 
doubters that the English Government and people were in grim 
earnest after all. 

Whether that really was the case as far as the Government is 
concerned, opinions are, and perhaps always will be, divided. At 
any rate, the astounding sequel of Mr. Gladstone’s “ war speech” 
is open to a variety of interpretations. According to the view 
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most common in this country, the firmness of his language was 
not without its effect upon the attitude of Russia. It convinced 
the Czar and his advisers that England had reached the end of 
her capacity for concession, and strengthened the more pacific 
counsellors of Alexander III. in urging a policy of self-restraint 
and conciliation. Others, on the contrary (and this is the 
theory, not only of the Opposition in this country, but perhaps 
of the majority of Continental critics), retain the cynical belief 
that the speech was mere “sound and fury,’ intended for home 
consumption; that Mr. Gladstone, having resolved to give in on 
all the vital questions, only made a display of firmness on a minor 
point, in order to cover his retreat from the main position; and 
that the Government of Russia, understanding the true nature 
of the demonstration, was willing to assist its author by giving 
way about a pure formality. Only when the secret history of 
the time comes to be written, perhaps not even then, will the 
truth be known. All we can see at present is that from the 
moment when the war scare reached its climax, on the morning 
after Mr. Gladstone’s speech, the hopes of peace began to revive: 
By Saturday of the same week Lord Granville was able, on the 
occasion of the Royal Academy banquet, to speak in cheery tones 
of the almost assured prospect of continued tranquillity, and on 
Monday, May 4th, both he and Mr. Gladstone made statements 
in Parliament according to which the differences between the two 
Governments were in a fair way to a solution. The two main 
points of the new agreement were that the question which of the 
two Governments had misunderstood the “arrangement” of 
March 17th should be referred to the arbitration of a friendly 
sovereign, and that meanwhile the negotiations for the delimita- 
tion of the Afghan frontier should be continued in London. 
Nothing has happened since that time to disturb the prospect of 
a peaceful settlement of the difficulty on these lines. It is true 
that about twice a week an attempt is made to startle us with 
reports of “a hitch in the negotiations,’ fresh complications of 
great seriousness, and soon. but the English public are by this 
time growing very callous to these attempts to prey upon their 


excitability. After the Turkish bath of Mr. Gladstone’s two 


famous Mondays, after the revulsion of feeling caused by a 
sudden transition from the soul-stirring trumpet-blast of April 
27th to the peaceful pipings of May 4th—coming as it did on the 
top of several almost equally violent changes of temperature— 
it is impossible for the most impressionable nature to be very 
sensitive to fresh and minor applications of the hot-and-cold 
water cure. 

As for the merits of the question, it is difficult to see how any 
one can dispute that the balance of advantage is on the side of 
Russia. She has got all the territory she demanded excepting 
Zulfikar, and she has got it in the way she demanded, 7.e., by an 
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arrangement to be concluded in London, and not on the frontier 

itself (only the details of the delimitation being, according to the 

present plan, left to the determination of the officers on the spot). 
And she has got it all with éelat, for the battle of the 30th March 
cannot fail enormously to enhance her prestige in Central Asia, 
while the agreement that the conduct of her general is not to be 
called in question removes the only shadow which might have 
detracted from the glory of that victory. As for the point which 
is actually to be submitted to arbitration, it is one of the most 
barren ever devised by ingenious pedantry. Supposing “the 
friendly sovereign,’ if the farce is really persisted in, to decide that 


Russia and ae England misunderstood the ‘ ‘arrangement ” of 


March 17th (and if he is a wise man, he will decide nothing of the 
kind), what then? The most that can be expected is that Russia 
will say that she regrets that she should have misunderstood the 


arrangement, but she will not surrender (and we have put it out of 


our power to ask that she should surrender) the fruits of her 
timely misunderstanding. To say this is not to undervalue the 
importance of the Russian concession on the arbitration question 
as it affects the honour of England. That formal concession does 
undoubtedly enable us to retreat from an untenable position 
with a better grace. But the fact remains that the position was 
untenable, and that we have retreated. How we ever came to 
adopt the attitude-we did about the debatable land, to risk the 
danger of a great war for the defence of a particular line of frontier 
and “only afterwards to find out that the Ameer did not care a 
brass farthing about that frontier, or, at any rate, would rather 
have a less favourable frontier than see us enter his country 
to defend the better one, is one of the most inexplicable blunders 
of modern diplomacy. Let us hope that time may reveal circum- 
stanees which will make our conduct appear less dunderheaded 
than it does at present. And above all let us hope that in our 
future dealing with the terribly slippery question of Afghanistan 
we may, at least, take into account from the beginning all the 
factors in the case. For whether or not, as many think, the 
struggle with Russia is only postponed, it is certain that our 
difficulties with Afghanistan have only begun. If we guarantee the 
frontier which is now being defined, we can only do so by having 
our representatives on the spot to look after it, and shall thus 
be exposed to the double danger of a fresh quarrel with Russia 
for violating that frontier and a quarrel with the Afghans for 
interfering to keep it inviolate. We shall be in the position of 
caretakers in the top story of a house which is filled from top to 
bottom with inflammable materials. If, on the other hand, the 
matter ends in our washing our hands of the Ameer and his 
frontier, we shall no doubt have a strong position of our own 
behind the Suleiman range, but every fresh advance of Russia 
will send a fresh tremor of excitement through India, and increase 
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the difficulties of our government there. One thing alone is clear 
that whether or no we undertake or maintain responsibilities 
for the frontier of the Ameer, we must not lose another day in 
rendering as impregnable as engineering skill and military 
organisation can make it the splendid natural frontier of India. 
The Government and the country are fully alive to that necessity 
now, when they are still under the influence of the recent scare. 
Our Indian Empire probably depends upon the question, whether 
we shall continue alive to it when the effects of that scare have 
worn off. 

As “it never rains but it pours,’ so, when the sun does begin 
to shine, it shines all round. Almost simultaneously with the 
more peaceful turn given to the negotiations with Russia there 
came an end to the difficulty with France over the Bosphore 
Egyptien. On the whole, if we blundered in that business, 
France on her side can hardly be said to have covered herself 
with honour. The Egyptian Government, our vassals, had made 
a mistake, and they were obliged to apologize for the mistake. 
But the French might have obtained as much as that without 
hectoring, and as a matter of fact, they obtained nothing more. 
The violation of the right of domicile was atoned for on the 
part of Egypt both by a formal expression of regret, and the 
reopening of the printing-press of the obnoxious paper. But 
the paper itself will not be allowed to circulate unless it mends 
its manners, and the press laws of Egypt are to be regulated 
in such a way that the Government will be able to defend 
itself against seditious publications. This is as it should be, 
but perhaps the most hopeful feature in the whole business 
is the friendly and reasonable tone which, despite the gasconade 
of most of their contemporaries, has been adopted on this 
question by an influential section of the French press. The 
language of the Justice, M. Clémenceau’s organ, has been most 
just and conciliatory, and this fact is of all the more importance 
because M. Clémenceau once more bids fair to become the most 
influential man in France. He is far more powerful under the 
present ministry of M. Brisson, than he was under that of 
M. Ferry, and when the present ministry has met with the 
fate of all its predecessors, he will probably step into the 
vacant place. But M. Clémenceau and his Radical friends, like 
our own Radicals in England, are dead against a policy of 
aggressiveness and adventure. They attach great value to a 
good understanding with England, and there is some hope that 
with men like M. Clémenceau on one side and Mr. John Morley 
on the other, the insane bickerings and needless quarrels of the 
two countries will gradually be composed. Those peaceful in- 
fluences will perhaps be needed very soon in settling the difference 
which seems to be springing up about the regulation of the Suez 


Canal. On the whole the Commission now sitting in Paris has 
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been suceessful in laying down rules for the control of the Canal 
which are acceptable to all the Powers. But the important point, 
whether the guardianship of the Canal is, as England desires, to 
be left to Egypt, or to be entrusted to an international com- 
mission remains open, and there may be a fresh call upon the 
parties of moderation and good fellowship on both sides of the 
Channel before the question is satisfactorily disposed of. 

In another quarter the light is breaking through the clouds. 
For some time it has been apparent that the main objects of our 
expedition to the Soudan having been lost or abandoned, 
Englishmen would not tolerate much longer either a prolongation 
of the sufferings of our soldiers on the Nile or a repetition of the 
aimless slaughter of the brave savages about Suakim. It was 
therefore with nearly unanimous satisfaction that Parliament and 
the country received the assurance of Lord Hartington, given in 
the House of Commons on Monday, the 11th, that the idea of 
“smashing the Mahdi at Khartoum ” had been given up, that our 
troops on the Nile would be withdrawn from Dongola to the 
frontier of Egypt proper, and that further operations on the 
Red Sea coast would be confined to the defence of Suakim. It 
has, indeed, been a terrible failure, this untimely scramble to 
save, at an enormous sacrifice, when it was too late, what 
timely energy might have succeeded in preserving with a 
much smaller expenditure of blood and treasure. It is heart- 
rending to have to abandon the garrison of Kassala. It is 
a blow to many worthy and well-founded hopes to desist from 
the railway to Berber, though here, of course, there is still some 
faint chance that the work which the Government is relinquishing 
may yet be taken up and carried through by private enter- 
prise. But bad as it all is, persistence in massacre, when 
“rescue”’ had become impossible, would have been still worse. 
As long as we provide for the “ friendlies” in the Suakim region, 
we shall have done all that at the present moment we could hope 
to do in the way of preservation, and we decline to believe 
that in any arrangements the Government may make it will not 


have regard to this imperative duty. As for the noble ideal of 


creating order and good government in the Eastern Soudan, it is 
beyond our powers—or our courage, Better far to acknowledge 
our impotence for good and to retreat at once than to persist in 
bloodshed which had become criminal from a cowardly unwilling- 
ness to confess our failure. 

While our difficulties abroad are thus, for the time, diminish- 
ing in all directions, the force and fury of faction at home 
is proportionately on the increase. The prospect of the settle- 
ment of our difficulties with Russia has been the signal for 
an extraordinary outburst of folly and bad temper on the part 
of the Opposition. It may be, as the Tories in a thundering 
chorus assert, that our Government has made a “cowardly 
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surrender,’ and that the Russian danger is not averted, but 
only postponed and enhanced by the manner in which we 
have patched up our differences. But, if our own Government 
is so exclusively to blame for what has happened as the 
Opposition assert, that hardly seems a good reason for letting 
loose the floodgates of unmannerly invective against the Russian 
Government, after the fashion adopted by Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Randolph Churchill. If we have been worsted, does it make 
things better to go about screaming at our “national humiliation ” 
or to shake our impotent fists in the faces of our adversary ? 
To abuse Russia’s “treachery and duplicity” or to illustrate 
the conduct of her Government by graceful references to ‘‘ swin- 
dlers and bankrupts” will not mend any of our broken bones, 
and only renders the preservation of good relations in the future 
more difficult. 

What makes the matter even worse is the fact that none 
of the Tory orators pretend to attach much importance to what 
we have actually surrendered. No one is more emphatic than 
they are on the necessity of relying upon our own resources 
and not trusting, for the defence of India, to a broken reed like 
the alliance of the Afghans. That being the case, the country 
might fairly ask them, when they have done vituperating th 
Government, to spare a little of their remaining time from the 
vituperation of Russia to the discussion of the best course to 
be adopted under the new circumstances. That, however, is a 
task in which they show themselves little willing to engage. It 
is left to independent Liberals, like the Duke of Argyll, to discuss 
the difficulties of our new position in the spirit of statesmen 
The Opposition leaders care nothing for such things. When he 
criticises the Government Lord Salisbury is effective; when he 
attacks Russia he is mischievous, but when he attempts to 
expound a policy of his own he is barrenness itself. And Lord 
Randolph Churchill is even worse. No statesman has lost mor 
ground among moderate and reasonable men during the last 
month than the young Boanerges of the Tory party. No doubt 
that is a loss which Lord Randolph regards very lightly. It is 
not on moderate and reasonable men that he counts to attain 
power, but on the prejudices and the ignorance and the passions 
of the rowdy section of the English democracy—the democracy 
of the beer-shops and the music-hall. It is a great pity, for Lord 
Randolph has great qualities, and has sometimes seemed to be 
casting off his lower political nature and inclining to a worthy 
ambition. But as long as he remains in the humour which 
dictated his stupid and insolent letter to the Times on the 
14th inst. in answer to Lord Granville, all men of good sense 
and good feeling can only pray that the country may long be 
preserved from counting such a man among its rulers. 

Apart from the anti-Russian mania, which, with all its roaring 
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out of doors, culminated in a very tame debate on the second 
reading of the Bill for providing the eleven millions of the Vote 
of Credit on Monday, the 11th, Parliament has been visited by 
a sudden but significant storm in a teacup over the expenses of 
registration. Only by raising a cry of alarm and withal con- 
senting to the payment of a large proportion of the new expenses 
out of the Consolidated Fund did the Ministry succeed in averting 
a combination of Conservatives, Parnellites, and Liberal county 
members, which would have left them in a minority on the 
question. As it was, their majority on the final division on 
Tuesday, 12th, was only 22. The matter was an extremely 
small one in itself, but it is important asa sign of the growing 
rebelliousness of the present ratepayers (especi ially in the country, 
though the farmer has perhaps really less to complain of than 
the small tradesman of the towns), which makes a redistribution 
of local burdens one of the most urgent questions to be dealt 
with by the next parliament. Having failed to defeat the 
Government on this point, the Conservatives are now turning 
their whole attention to the Budget, in the hope that the pro- 
posed increase of taxation on beer and spirits will enable them 
to array such a force against Ministers as will prepare the way 
for that accession to power which, somewhat unaccountably, they 
seem now so greatly to covet. But here too they are probably 
doomed to disappointment. Ministers are pliant, and in view 
of the great dislike to the increase of the spirit duties amongst 
their Irish and Scotch supporters and of the possible diminution 
of the extra expenditure consequent on the decreasing danger of 
war, they will probably drop the obnoxious proposals. That 
will leave the whole extra burden to be borne by the income- 
tax payer—an arrangement objectionable in principle, and 
peculiarly objectionable at a time when the growth of democratic 
power so greatly increases the temptation to throw the we ight of 
taxation entirely upon the shoulders of the propertied classes. 
But the days of rigid economic principle in taxation, as in other 
matters, are past. 

More interesting than the schemes and intrigues of party is the 
light that has been recently thrown on the condition of the 
people by the report of the Royal Commission for the Poor, as 
well as by an interesting and minute inquiry which has been 
conducted by a number of public-spirited gentlemen in the town 
of Bristol. There is, indeed, not so much that is absolutely new 
in these reports, but they serve once more to bring into prominent 
notice the direst aspects of the struggle for existence in the 
lower strata of the great social fabric. The joint proposals of 
the Royal Commission are, as might be expected from so 
heterogeneous a body, of a somewhat hesitating and inconclusive 
character. But the numerous separate reports of several of the 
Commissioners, which are appended to their joint recommenda- 
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tions, contain many bold suggestions, as well as much valuable 
criticism. Of the greatest immediate importance, perhaps, is the 
vigorous declaration of Mr. Goschen and Mr. Stanley that no good 
will ever come of all our sanitary laws and regulations in the 
metropolis until we have a strong central authority directly 
elected by the people to administer them. We shall hear a 
good deal of that statement, we fancy, when next a proposal to 
create a London municipality is obstructed by the alliance of 
Toryism and Bumbledom. 

Of wider scope and greater suggestiveness for the future, 
however, are memoranda like those of Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. 
Dwyer Gray, as well as the joint memorandum of a majority of the 
Commissioners recommending the enfranchisement of leaseholds. 
Of all political questions of a social character there is none 
which has of late days made so rapid an advance as this one. 
Mr. Collings’ and Mr. Gray’s proposals are more distinctly 
socialistic, but space forbids us to dwell upon them at present. 
The time is yet distant when, as Mr. Collings desires, the 
resources of the community will be employed to supply the 


country labourer with allotments, or when, as Mr. Gray desires, 
the municipalities will become the owners of the land in and 
about our great cities, and, as far as urban land goes, Mr. George’s 


scheme of nationalizing the soil be thus realized. 

But distant though the accomplishment of these aims may 
be, the set of opinion is in their direction. The Report of the 
Crofters’ Commission is not forgotten. Not for many years 
have proposals so sweeping or of a bearing so unmistakably 
communistic been embodied in such weighty and influential 
public documents. 

May 17th. A. M. 

























Critical Notices. 


THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT.* 


THE language of the Authorized Version of the Bible, which the 
Revisers of the Old Testament have most happily preserved 
almost intact and inviolate, is not the language of any particular 
dialect of the English tongue, nor yet the language of any particu- 
lar province or any particular age in our history. Itself a revision 
of many preceding revisions, the Authorized Version selected and 
preserved all that was in our language purest and most powerful 
in all ages and provinces, and consecrated it to the sublimest and 
most sacred of all usages. The grand and simple diction of King 
James’s Bible forms a most striking contrast to the current style of 
the period, as may be seen in the artificial and grandiose verbiage 
of the Translators’ Dedication to that prince of pedants. It forms 
a still stronger contrast to the diction of other versions almost 
contemporary with it. Here,for example, are a few specimens of 
the grotesque and quaint phraseology of the Bishops’ Bible :— 


Genesis xxxii. 25: ** He smote him upon the huchkle-bone of the thich.”’ 
Isaiah lxvi. 3: “ He that killeth a sheep for me knetcheth a dog,” that 1s, 
** cutteth off a dog’s neck.” 


In the same version Solomon’s Song of Songs is termed “ The 
Ballad of Ballads.”’ In Miles Coverdale’s Version, for the 
Authorized Version 

‘There is no balm in Gilead,” 
we have, Jeremiah viii. 52— 


*“ There is no treacle in Gilead.” 





In Judges ix. 53 we have 


“Cast a piece of mylstone upon Abimelech’s head, and brake his brain panne.’ 


In Psalm xci. 5 we find the following, which will startle 
some of our modern readers— 


“Thou shalt not be afraid of any bugges by night,” 
while the Authorized Version gives us— 
“Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night 
The Douai Version, which came out in 1609, however excellent 
in many respects, was more Latin than English, and, as Fuller 


* The Holy Bible. Revised Version. 
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remarked, ‘‘ This translation needs to be translated.” The'follows 
ing are specimens taken from the Psalms :— 
© 


viii. 5. “Thou hast minish¢ im a natsg! ess t han angels’; xvi. 3, “He hath 
made all my willes marvelous in them ; ” delectations on Thy right hand ” ; 
xvii. 5, “‘ perfile my passes in thy pathes ” ; . 4,“ their belly is filled of thy secrets” 
<viii. 45, “ the children of aliens are inveterated ”’; xxiii, 5, “‘ Thou hast fatted my 
head with oil, and my chalice inebriating how goodlie is it’’; 6, “in longitude of 
days”; xxxv. l,° ‘overthrow them that impugne me’’; 16, “ they were dissipated 
and not compunct ‘ *; xxxvill. 8, “my loins are filled with illusions”; xxxix. 12 

‘I have fainted in reprehens 3°’; xivii. 9, “ strong gods of the earth are exceed- 


ingly advanced,” 

Now the all-perva we merit of the Old Testament Revised 
Version is not only that it has given us the poetical books 
and poetical passages in a poetical form of presentation, not 
only has it preserved to us the measured music of the sentences, 
and the combined dignity and simplicity of style of the 
Authorized Version, but it has largely added new beauties to 
its phraseology, and given us a truer transcript of the original, 
by bringing before our very eyes the imagery in which the 
ins pired writers embodied their t) houghts, so that we may, so 
to speak, see with their eyes, and even from the same stand- 
= Where, for example, the Authorized Version gives us— 


‘He placed at the east of arden of Eden cherubims, and a flaming sword, 
which turned eve ry way ti the way of the tree of life,” 
he Revisers here give 
* And the fla a ¥ turned every way.” 
This is a literal version of the Hel brew words used, that clearly 


suggested to Milton, whose knowle vee of the Hebrew Bible 
was most profound, the lines- 

t advanced, 
The brandi G before them blazed 
Fierce as 


In Gen. i. for the Authorized 

‘The Spirit of G wrved upon face of the waters,” 
the Revisers in the margin give us “was brooding upon.” This 
ought to have been placed in the text, as it is in the Hebrew, 
and as Milton clearly perceived when he wrote in “ Paradise 


Lost,’ Book I.: 


“O Spirit 10u from the first was present, 
And wv mighty wings outspread 
Dovelik at’st brooding on the vast abyss.”’ 


And again in Book VII 
‘ But on the watery calm 
Her brooding wings the Spirit of God outspread.” 
In Genesis xxxi., where the Authorized Version clearly misses 

the force and beauty of th e original, by giving us 

“ By the fear of his father Isaac,” 
the Revisers will render 

‘By the Fear of his father Isaac,” 
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ue., by the God whom his father Isaac feared. In the same 
chapter the Revisers have happily changed 
“the fear of Isaac ” 


‘eee =a nasae er = Se ae ae ES = 
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into 

“the Fear of Isaac.”’ 
This bold imagery of the Hebrew is applied by Milton to Chemos, 
the God of the Moabites— 


“the obscene dread of Moab’s sons.” 


The very beautiful and appropriate imagery of Proverbs xxv. 
in the original is lost, if not worse than lost, in the Authorized 
Version :— 
“A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 

Here the Revisers have changed 

* pictures of silver ”’ 
(whatever that may mean) into 

** baskets of silver,” 
or,as they add in the margin, of filigree work. It is to be 
reoretted, however, that the Revisers did not go further with 
their improvement, and render “ like oranges of gold (colour) in 
baskets of silver.’ The “tappooheen” of the original clearly 
denotes oranges, a common fruit in Palestine, where they grow 
to perfection, and not apples, a fruit which fares badly in that 
climate ; and the evident allusion here is that a seasonable word 
conveyed in the vehicle of gentle speech, is as welcome to the 
ear and heart of the listener as are the golden oranges conveyed 
in silver baskets to the sight of the weary traveller. ; 

In the vast majority of cases where the Revisers have altered, ; 

not only the sense, but the very structure of the sentences, they 
have been careful to give us in their place sentences of equal, if 
not greater orandeur, and more . cadence. Take, for 
example, the Song of Songs vill. 6, 7, which in the Authorized 
Version reads :— 














“ For love is strong as death ; jealousyiis cruel as the grave ; the coals thereof are 
coals of fire, which hath a most vehement flame. 
“Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it: if a man 
would give all the substance of his house for love, it would utterly be contemned.”’ : 


In the Revised Version we have sense and structure of form 
alike improved, as :— 


SEE 9M 


“For love is strong as death ; jealousy is cruel as the grave ; the flashes thercar 
are flashes of fire, a very flame of the Lord. 

“Many waters carnot quench love, neither can the floods drown it; if a man 

would give all the substance of his house for love, he would utterly be contemned.” 


ae ae 


The well-known passage in Ecclesiastes xii. 1, 2, is another 
example of improvement in sense and structure by the Revisers, 
who have thus rendered it :— 


temember also thy Creator in the days of thy youth ; ov ever the evil days 
come, and the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 12 


ee ee 
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them : oe” ever the sun, and the light, and the moon, and the stars be darkened 


, all 
the clouds return after the ra 


By the change of “while” in the Authorized Version to “ o1 
ever ” in the Revised, these verses reflect a greater fidelity to the 
Hebrew text, and fall on the ear more musically. The third vers 
of the famous ninth chapter of Isaiah, which in the Authorized 
Version is alike unmusical in sound and unintelligible in sense 
runs thus :— 

“ Thou hast multiplied t! tion, and net increased the joy ; they joy before T 
according to the joy in harvest, and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil.’ 
Such a version is verily as “moonlight unto sunlight, as wate 
unto wine,” when compared, or rather contrasted with, the 
Revised rendering :— 

“ Thou hast multiplied 1 it T) 


st inercased their joy : they JOY bef 
Thee according to the joy 


rejoice when they divide the spo 
In many cases the Revisers have made a change for th 
better, in giving the modern equivalent of obsolete words, and 


‘ 


giving to words still in use their more modern, instead of then 
obsolete, sense. For ‘ unple, in the Authorized Version we read, 
Judges xu. 14 :— 

‘‘And he had forty sons ire phews, that rode on threescore and ten 
CO.ts. 


Again in Job xviii. 19 
* He shall neit 


Now in the early part of the seventeenth century, and long 
before it, the word phew” did represent the Hebrew word 
here used, which means a descendant or grand-child, but it has 
long ceased to mean this, and the Revisers have accordingly 
substituted son’s sons. Take again the word “prevent,” which 
now means “ to hinder,” although in King James’s day it meant 
Ms anticipate, or go before. So in Authorized Version, Psalm 
ix. | Lan 


r nephew among his peopl 


‘J 1 OF my mercy shall pre vent me,” 
and in Psalm Ixxix. 8. 


“Let 1 tender mercies speedily prevent us,” 


which we regret the Revisers have retained. In Shakespeare we 
have this same sense given to the word, in Hamlet, ii. 1 :— 
‘So shall my anticipation prevent your discovery.” 

Take again the word “a/ter,” which is used in the Authorized 
Version so often in the sense of “according to,” “im proportion 
to, a sense now utterly obsolete. In King James's translation oi 
Psalm xxviii. 4 the same Hebrew particle is used three times 
and twice rendered “ according to,’ and once “ after,” as— 


“ Give them according to their deeds, and according to the wickedness of theit 


endeavours: give them after the work of their hands,” 


which the Revisers have retained. consistently with their con- 
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servative spirit, but not consistently with the text. However, the 
Revisers have done very excellent work in changing the mislead- 
ing archaic “quick ” into “alive” in Psalm cxxiv. 3, where the 
Authorized Version reads— 

“ For they had swallowed us up quick.” 

It is in the poetical books and the more poetical passages of the 
prose books of the Old Testament that the Revisers seem to have 
succeeded best. This happy consummation is owing, in a very 
large measure, to the clearer insight possessed “by modern 
Hebrew scholars into the nature of Hebrew poetry, and into 
the peculiar characteristics of Hebrew idioms. Not only have 
the Psalms, the Proverbs, the Song of Songs, and the Book of 
Job been presented in a becoming poetical form, with due at- 
tention to that parallelism which constitutes the very essence 
of Hebrew poetry, but the Revisers have clearly indicated 
the dramatic character of the Book of Job as well as the Song of 
Songs. Wisely, too, have the Revisers given a poetical form of 
presentation to the more purely lyrical passages in the writings 
of the Prophets, who in the later books combined the tw ofold 
function of poet and prophet. The Revised Version of the Book of 
Job is, beyond all question, the Revisers’ masterpiece, corrected 
as it is in so many inaccurate and nonsensical passages, and yet 
presented in language quite on a level with the very loftiest style 
of our unsurpassable English Bible. 

Though the Revisers have dealt more moderately in the altera- 
tions of the Psalms, yet they have much improved them 
by omissions of words not warranted by the Hebrew, nor by 
the requirements of our own language. 

The nineteenth Psalm, one of the sublimest inspirations of the 
sacred Muse, begins in the Authorized Version :— 

“The heavens declare theglory of God ; andthe firmament sheweth His handywork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge. ‘There is 
no speech nor language, where their voice is not heard.” 

If this passage has any definite meaning, it simply means that 
amidst the many varieties of language in different parts of the 
earth, the solemn utterances of the heavens are everywhere 
understood, and what the sun and moon tell us in an unspoken 


language of the glory of God, can be understood by people of 


every tongue. Now if we omit, with the Revisers, the where of 
the Authorized Version, for which there is no warrant in the 
original Hebrew, we shall bring it more in harmony with the 
rendering of the English Prayer-Book version :— 

** One day telleth another, and one night certifieth another ; there is neither speech 
nor language, but their voices are heard among them.” 

As Addison has well paraphrased it :— 


‘** What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst the radiant orbs be found ?— 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice.” 
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This rendering is supported by all the best authorities, and 
Bishop Horne explains the passage in this way :— 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, not by articulate speech, for they are 


not endowed, as man is, with this gift, but they speak to the mind of the intelligent 
beholder in another way—by the way of picture, or representation.” 


T. H. L. LEARY, D.C.L. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION.* 


Tus “pamphlet,” as the author styles it, is the first of the 
[Imperial Parliament Series, edited by Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P. 
[t would appear that the taste of the present generation must be 
well suited by series of short shilling books. Our private opinion 
is that productions of this class are not a genuine blessing to men. 
They are too short and slight to be taken as serious books, and 
at the same time too long to occupy an idle hour, the peculiar 
function of articles in the heavier monthlies. But presumably 
the public demands them, and who shall gainsay the wishes 
of the general reader? So it comes to pass that the Marquis of 
Lorne has very opportunely produced a curious little book, on a 
subject whieh is exciting much interest just now. Many facts 
are collected together. Many projects are proposed, discussed, 
dismissed. But when the reader arrives at the end, he has a 
dreary feeling that a good many things might or might not be 
done, and that it would not much matter whether they were done 
or were left undone. 

Perhaps Imperial Federation is not an easy subject on which 
to write a satisfactory book. The ulterior motive for it is 
patriotism, and patriotism is an ancient goddess, who will not 
bear incautious handling. We can talk about it vaguely, and 
stir up our emotions over our glorious history, and our empire on 
which the sun never sets, and some of us even yet can discourse 
with reverence upon royalty,and our firm attachment to monarchical 
institutions. (We observe with pleasure the good taste of the 
author in his brief treatment of these last items.) But after all 
is said, what is the real reason for federation? Professor Seeley’s 
remarkable book, “The Expansion of England,” furnishes the key 
to the secret thoughts of the Federationist agitators. His leading 
idea is that a century hence, Russia, the United States, and 
England will be the only big nations in the world; he 
pictures huge wars between these rivals for supremacy, and he 
urges England to prepare herself, so that she may hold her own 
against the others, Such ideas are profoundly harmful. 

The world is growing up very rapidly, and the rulers of the 
nations must make haste to learn that in the near future they 
* By the Marquis of Lorne. Imperial Parliament Series. London: W, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co, 
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will have to renounce their present habits of fighting over every 
trivial difficulty that occurs. The masses are quickly learning 
their power, and the masses do not like fighting, and they will 
refuse to fight so soon as they have a little more sense. War is 
as much an anachronism now as slavery in America was twenty 
years ago. No thinking person justifies it, or has done so within 
the memory of man. In the long run reason always gains the 
day, and we may confidently hope that in another century all 
nations will perceive that force is no real remedy for wrongs. 
With the cessation of war, the universal establishment of com- 
plete democracies, and the consequent absence of internationa!} 
jealousies and quarrels, the benefits of Imperial Federation will 
disappear. Nations will produce those articles for which thei 
climates and their circumstances best fit them, and consequently 
free trade will be universal. We do not now desire our own 
wealth to the disadvantage of our colonies, or even of the United 
States. A very little additional sy eupatey will enable us to be 
as largehearted towards Germany and France, and even Russia 
In such a future what will it matter whether our colonies are 
federated or independent? And if that future is still far off, let 
us, at any rate, look forward to it, and prepare for it, rather than 
for Professor Seeley’s pandemonium of desperate struggles 
between the three world-embracing empires. 

But the millennium has not yet arrived, and meanwhile our 
colonies are joined to us in a somewhat anomalous fashion, which 
undoubtedly requires modification. They would share in the 
troubles of our wars, and therefore they ought to have a voice in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. For the present some plan of 
federation is distinctly desirable, and we hope that the Federa- 
tion League will obtain a practical result out of the chaos of 
schemes which our author so ably presents to us. Those who 
take an interest in the subject will find in this little book many 
important facts and many sage reflections, for the writer is 
undoubtedly entitled to speak with authority on the various 
aspects of the question. 
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HINTS TO COLLECTORS OF ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF THE WORKS 
OF WILLIAM MAKEPIECE THACKERAY. HINTS TO COLLEC- 
TORS OF ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES 
DickENS. By C. P. Jonson. (Two volumes), crown 8vo. 
REDWAY, 1885. 


THESE two elegantly produced little books, printed on hand- 
made paper, and bound in vellum, should be welcomed by the 
intending collector of the works of the two authors under treat- 
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ment, and the more experienced bibliophile will find the verbatim 
reproductions of the original title-pages not without use. The 
mania for first editions of the books of these two great novelists 
is not unjustified. The earliest issues, in the first place, contain 
sharper impressions of the steels and woodcuts, and, in some 
cases, plates that were in subsequent editions either withdrawn 
or replaced by others. For the purposes of checking the correct 
numbers of these illustrations, verifying the collations, and detect- 
ing possible frauds,—which are not unknown to the sage Dickens 
collector, at any rate,—Mr. Johnson’s books are unique. The 
‘hints,’ moreover, incorporated in his prefaces (which, by the 
way, are practically the same in each book), and the “notes” 
appended to each entry are serviceable, and often shrewd; 
indeed, the whole labour, evidently one of love, bestowed upon 
the books is exceptionally accurate and commendable, and we 
hope to weleome Mr. Johnson at no future date as a bibliographer 
f a more pretentious subject 














































THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH, 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which it is hoped 
may be issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged under 
scientifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher's 
name, the date of publication, the size and price of each entry. 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
®n Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


A 1,—THE BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY, 


Barlow, Rev. G. Homilet. Comment. on Bks. of Kings ; 8vo, Dickinson, 9s. 
Bible. Revised Version of Old Testament, pub. 12.15 a.m. m’day, 18th May. 
Cox, Rev. 8. Expositions ; 8vo, Unwin, 7s, 6d. 

Edwards, Princ. T, C. Comm. on First Ep. to Corinthians ; 8vo, Hamilton, 14s, 
Expository Sermons on the New Test, [“ Cler. Lib.’’] ; cr. 8vo, Hodder, 6s, 





Orelli, C. von. The O. T. Prophecy of consumm. of God’s Kedm. [tr.]: 8vo. 
5 a = 


Clark, 10s. 6d. 
Parker, Dr. J. The People’s Bible. Vol. Il.; 8vo, Hazell, 8s. 
Salmon, G. Intro. to study of Bks. of N. T.; 8vo, Murray, 16s. 
Schrader, E. Cuneiform inscrpts. and the O. T. [tr.]; 8vo, Williams, 10s, 6d. 
Spurgeon, Rev. C. H. Sermon Notes: Old Test. ; 8vo, Passmore, 5s, 
A 2.—HISTORY OF RELIGION, ETC. 


Konig, F. E. Religious History of Israel [tr.|; cr. 8vo, Clark, 3s. 6d. 
Pfleiderer, Pr. Lect. on infl. of Paul on dev. of Christy. [Hibbert, L.] 8vo 
Williams, 10s, 6d. 
A 3._SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
Rabiger, J. F. Encyclop. of Theology. Vol. II. [tr.] ; 8vo, Clark, 10s. 6d. 


A 4.—CHURCH POLITY, 
Norris, Rev, W. J. P. Pastoral Theology ; 12mo, 8.P.C.K., 2s 6d, 


CLASS _ C.—PHILOSOPHY. 


C 1—MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Bosanquet, B. Knowledge and Reality ; 8vo, Paul, 9s. 
C 2. MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Green, T, H. Works: Vol, I., Philosoph, Works ; 8vo, 16s. 
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CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 





D 2.—_LAW. 
Underhill, A. Concise guide to Equity ; cr. 8vo, Butterworth, 9s. 
Webster, R. G. The Law relating to Canals; 8vo, Stevens, 21s, 


D 3.-PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
Maitland, F. W. Justice and Police [“ Eng. Cit. Ser.”]; cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 2s, 6d 
D 4.—SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Lorne, Marquis of. Imperial Federation [“‘ Imperial Parliament Series,” ed, 8 
Buxton, M.P.]; cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, Is. 


D 6.—COMME RCE, 


Delmar, A. Science of Money ; S8vo, Bell, 4s 


CLASS E._GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 





E 1.—GENERAL. 
E 2.—EUROPE. 





Cumming, C.G. Vid Corn » Egypt ; 8vo, Chatto, 7s. 
[romholt, Under the rays of A Borealis, 2 v. [tr.]; ill, 8vo, Low, 30s 
E 4.—AFRICA. 
Stanley, H. M. The Congo: tudy W nd explor. ; ill., 2 v., 8vo, Low, 42s 
E 7.—BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 
{ hancellor, K. B. Historic: hmond; Svo, Bell, 12s, 
CLASS F.—HISTORY. 
F 1.—GENERAL HISTORY 
Ewald, A.C. Studies restud Lis 3 fr. orig, sources; 8vo, Chatto, 12s 
Sanderson. E. Outlines of 1 W ’s P ress ; cr. 8vo, Putnam, 6s, 6d. 
F 4.-_MODERN HISTORY 
D’Herisson, Comte. Journa Staff-o fficer dur. 1870; 8vo, 12s. 
Hiiusser, L. Period of the R mation [1517—1648, tr.]; 8vo, Gemmell, 7s, 6d.4 
Taine, H. French Revolution. Vol. III. [tr.]: 8vo, Low, 16s. 
F 5.—_CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
Stepniak, S. Russia under t 'zars; 2 v., Ssvo, Ward & Downey, 18s. 


CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 
G 1.—INDIVIDUAL (Under Name of Subject). 


Bacon, Francis, Life and Work. By E. Abbott; 8vo, Macmillan, 14s. 





CLASS H._NATURAL SCIENCE. 


H 1—GENERAL SCIENCE 


Forbes, E. Naturalist’s wdres. in East. Archipel. ;~8vo, Low, 21s. 
Report of Scient. Results of voy. oL ° Challenger ' ° Narr, Vol, I, ; roy. Svo. 
Macmillan, 136s. 6d. } 


Warner, F, Physical Expression [“ Intern. Scient, Ser.”]; cr. 8vo, Paul, 5s, 
H 7.—BIOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Cathcart + Caird,C.W.; F.M. Atlas of Bones and Ligaments ; Johnston, 15s, 
Landois, Dr, Textbk. of Human Physiol. Vol. IL [tr.]; 8vo, Griffin, 21s, 
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H 8.—ZOOLOGY. 


Cook, C. The Dandie Dinmont Terrier ; 4to, Simpkin, 21s. 
Kirby, W. F. Elem. Textbk. of Entomology ; ill., 8vo, Sonne 
Collr’s. Hdbk. to Butterflies, Moths, and Beetles; ill 


H 9.—BOTANY. 
Baker, J. G. Flora of the Engl. Lake District ; 8vo, Bell, 
H 10.—MEDICINE, ETC. 


Abercrombie, J. Student’s Medical Jurisprudence 
Brunton, Dr. T. L. Textbook of Pharmacol., Ther: 


CLASS I—ARTS AND TRADES. 
I 1,_ENGINEERING. 


Macgregor, W. Gas Engines; ill. cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
I 6.—AGRICULTURE. 

Long, J. Dairy Farming; cr. 8vo. Bradbury, 2s. 6d. 
I 9.—FINE ARTS. 

Hanbury, A., and others. Advanced Studies in Flowe: 
I 12.—SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Kennedy, W. R. Sport, etc., in Newfoundland ; 8vo, Blackwood, 14s. 
May. G. Ballooning; cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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CLASS K.—LITERATURE, 


K 1.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Johnson, C. P. Hints to Collrs. of Orig. Edns. of Dickens ; 
K 5.—CRITICISM. 
Coupland, W. C. The Spirit of Goethe’s Faust ; 8vo, Bell, 7s. 6d. 
Masson, D. Carlyle personally and in his writings ; 12mo, Ma 
K 6.— POETRY. 


Browning, R. Hanbk. to Works. By Mrs. 8. Orr; 12mo, Bell 
Ingelow, Jean, Poems, Series III. ; 12mo, Longman, 5s. 
Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. Text of First Ed. [1623]; 8 v 
Sherbrooke, Lord. Poems of a life; 12mo, Paul, 2s. 6d. 
Tennyson, Lord. Lyrical Poems [selections] ; 12mo, Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 


K 10.—FICTION. 


Crawford, F. M. Zoroaster; 2 v., cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 12s. 
Robinson, F. W. Lazarus in London; 3 v., cr. 8vo, Chatto, 31s, 6d. 


K 12.—-ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND COLLECTIONS. 


seaconsfield, Lord. Home Letters; cr. 8vo, Murray, 5s. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & COS LIST. 
To be ready on the 26th of May. 

BOOTLES’ BABY: A Story of the Scarlet Lancers 
By J. 8S. WINTER, Author of “ Cavalry Life,” etc., etc. 

In small crown 8vo, price 1s., picture cover. 





| Tual published, in small crown 8vo, price ls. ; Second large Edition. Library Editior 
finer paper, price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 
TINTED VAPOURS: A Nemesis. 
By J. MACLAREN COBBAN, Author of “ The Cure of Souls.” 
Speaking of which the SATURDA‘ REVIEW said : ‘*‘ We shall await with considerable int 


the publication of a second book by the same hand.”’ 
70th Thousand. New Edition. 20th Thousand. 
In small crown 8vo, price ls wed, In small crown 8vo, price ls. sewe 
FOUND OUT. A FAIR BARBARIAN. 
By HELEN MATHERS, Author * Comin’ By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, Autho 
Thro’ the Rye,” etc. “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” “ Through 
A Library Edition, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d, Administration,”’ etc. 


Fifth Large Edition now ready of MR, CHARLES MARVIN’S ENTIRELY NEW WORK 


THE RUSSIANS at the GATES OF HERAT, 


176 pp., small crown 8vo, stiff wrapper, price ls., or in cloth, 2s. 6d., postage 2d. With Portra 
of Generals Komaroff, Kouropatkin, Roberts, Sir Peter Lumsden, Lord Dufferin, 
and Major Alikhanoff; also two new Maps. 





‘‘A new, timely, and useful little book, which all who wish to understand the grave questions at 
should read and digest.’’— The Daily Telegraph. 
‘*Not to have read Mr. Marvin’s book is to be ignorant of nineteen-twentieths of the Russo-Indi: 


question.’’— Money. 


Now ready. Now ready, the JUNE number of 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE | ST. NIGHOLAS : 
For JUNE, 1885. A MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLE 
Price One Shilling and Fourpence. Post free, 1/7. Price One Shilling. Post free, 1/2. 
Amongst the Contents are Amongst the Contents are : 
The Three Herschels. Edwin S. Holden. | Old Pipes and the Dryad. (With Front 
In and Out of the New Orleans Exposi- piece.) Frank R. Stockton. 
tion. Hugene V. Smalley, Driven Back to Eden. Chap. V. #. P. R 
A Florentine Mosaic. (Third Paper). | Sheep or Silver. Chaps. I., II. 
W. D. Howells. | William M. Bake 
Still Hunting the Grizzly. | His One Fault. Chaps. XIX., XX., XX] 
Theodore Roosevelt. | J. T. Trowbrid: 


Orchids. Soph ia Bledsoe Herrick, 
The Rise of Silas Lapham. (VIII) 
W. D. Howells. 
Stonewall Jackson in the Shenandoah. 
Gen. John D. Imboden. 


‘Princess Papillones.” Alfred Trumbil 
The Royal Game of Tennis. 

Charles L. Norton 
A Berry and Fich Story. Lizzie C. Deerin 
Helen’s Prize Dinner. A Stoxy for Girls 


The Battle of Gaines’s Mill. written by a Girl. Anna Me Clure Shol 
. Gen. D, H. Hill. Among the Law-Makers. Chapters XII] 
The Battle of Gaines’s Mill and its | XIV., XV. Hdmund Alton. 


Preliminari le Wee — 
eliminaries. Gen. Fitz John Porter. A Terrible Gymnast. Mrs. M. Sheffcy Peters 


“Christianity and Popular Amusements.” | The Children of the Cold. IV. 
Th Washington Gladden. Lieut, Fred. Schwatka, 
€ Bostonians (continu ” ¢ 
wane sari ed). Henry James. All fully Illustrated. 
mulity. Walter Learned a is Sy: 
; Terms of Subscription.—Monthly, 1/-, or post free 
Profusely Illustrated throughout. to all parte St. ee 
Terms of Subscription—Monthly, 1/4; or post free A ee ee ee ee 





to all parts for 19/- per annum. svarpe. 
To be obtair t ** Both in letterpress and engravings it is above 
ied of all Booksellers, Newsagents, etc. anything we produce in the same line.’’—Times, 





LONDON : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 
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HOLLOWAYS. OINTMENT ji 





COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM:; also 


AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 


: WOUNDS and SORES. 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, 
Wonderfully 


BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
If effectually rubbed 
BRONCHITIS. 
GLANDULAR 
for all Skin Diseases it 1s unequalled 


efficacious or 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THH LIFE.” 
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THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG GOMPANY 


LINCOLN. 











i 
Fe 
3 
Scuweirzer & Co. SCH W eae ER’s COCOATINA 8 
| ; es 
bg 
ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POW! 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COOOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. ; 
. . " . : . 54 
Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with ft x 2 of Fat ex i Mad if 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatal t Milk. 
"he Faculty pronounce it ‘‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestil rage for Bre 
Luncheon, or Supper, and iluable for Invalids and LI 
COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla | 
10, Adam Street, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., , 5s. 6d., &c. 





PEPPER'S 


QUININE AND IRON 
HEALTH, TONIC. 


STRENGTH, 
ENERGY. 


(GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 
(GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 
(GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use 

of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


SULPHOLINE 


LOTION. 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 


IN A FEW DAYS 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 
fade away. 


Beautifully fragrant. 








Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, 
and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and 
healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 

Bottles, 2s. 9d; 





PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLLIN.§ 





Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. most Chemists. | 
[mitations; many Chemists prof 
equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


A fluid Liver Medicine, made from i 
DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. Fe 


Sold by ) 


ssing their 











: 

HAIR RESTORER. 

o 

THE BEST. THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPEST 3 

Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 

Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 
Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf cal 
not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, Cllr 

prevails, which cannot result from daily plasteriDg Pies 


the hair with grease. Sold everywhere, in larg? 
bottles, holding sJmost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be sure 
to have Lockyer's. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S 





SPRING CIRCULAR. 


eyo CHAPTERS ON WORK & pp legs 


J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Being a Reprint of certain Chapters 
CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES,” (2 
25s.) which deal with modern facts, 


‘* Srx 
iS. Svo, 


r pRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL Fey Nouy 


BY 


YYES GUYOT, Hon. Member Cobden Club. 


With numerous Diagrams, 8vo, 9s 


‘** He gives a brilliant exposé of the weaknesses 
and dangers of state intervention and protectio1 


and of the triumphant position of free-traders, 
backed by statistics From its valuable 
official returns and the masterly manner in which 
they are collated, it cannot but be regarded as 


an indispensable compendium,.”—Galign 


varie CuCOpedia of C . 
mye Little Gyeion BY THE won Ings 
Rev. Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bart., M.A. 

lilustrated, thick 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6a 


‘* Has deservedly reached a fourth edit 
You get an explanation, for example, con: 


rning 
the raw materials and products of manufacture, 
the practical applications of science, and the 
main facts of natural history, chemistry, and 


most other departments of knowledge, within 
brief compass . . the numervus il.ustrations 
are often a material help in clearing away diffi- 
culties and misapprehensions that widely prevail 
with regard to common things. The volume has 
also the important recommendation of 


vpelng 
5 
remarkably cheap.”—Scotsman, 


R. W. COPPINGER, M.D. 
(Staff-Surgeon on board ‘* Alert.”’) 
FOUR YEARS IN POLYNESIAN WATERS. 


Third Edition, with all the Original Plates, 8vo, 6s. 


‘** No one could te better fitted than Dr. 
Coppinger to put into readable shape the result 
of his investigations and his impressions of 
strange scenery and savage men,”—Saturday 
Review. 


‘ 


|  @. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.S.S. 


With 31 Raised (embossed) Maps, each se 
rately framed in cardboard mounts, and 
whole handsomely bound in One Volume, royal 
4to, 21s. [Second Edition ready. 








ER AND FLOWEp Lorr 


BY THE 


zoe 


Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND, F.L.S. 
Second Edition, in one volume, Fully Illustrated, 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

‘‘A full study of a very fascinating subject 
; a pertect treasury of curious and out- 
of-the-way learning.”-—Zimes. 


‘* Mr. Friend forgets nothing.” —Graphic, 





— = 





ey gMENT TEXT-BOOK of Z00L9 


Profs. W. CLAUS, and A. SEDGWICK, 


Univ., Vienna. Trin, Coll., Camb, 
With 706 New Woodcuts., 

21s. 
16s. 


SxcTron I.—Protozoa to Insecta. 
SECTION I11.—Mollusca to Man, 


‘‘ Has been anxiously awaited. . ». »« a moss 
masterly introduction to gatas yd o «eo ae 
tains as rich a supply of well-drawn figures as 
man could desire.”—Zoologtst. 








as ganderinss of Plants ¢ Aimar 


VICTOR HEHN. 


Full of important and curious research inte 
the History of the Migrations of Cultivated 
Plants and Domestic Animals from their home 
in Asia to Greece, Italy, and the rest of Europe, 


[Nearly Ready, 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 


& CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
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Musical News. 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO's | 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 





For the Best Biographical Sketch of the late COLONEL BURNABY 


“*“ RECONNOITRING 





CENTRAL ASIA. 


By CHARLES MARVIN. 


With Map and numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. Second Edit 
ADVENTURES OF BURNABY, O'DONOVAN, ALIKANOFF, VALENTINE BAKER, 


VAMBERY 


AND OTHER CENTRAL ASIAN EXPLOR! 
‘*In these pages is adventure and romance enough for twenty novels,.”—G 





FROM PARIS TO PEKIN OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS. 


The Travels of VICTOR MEIGNAN. 


With 16 plates. 


THE | GREAT COMPOSERS. 
By C. E. BOURNE, Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“A very pleasant volume indeed .. . gives 
us a charming insight into their lives.”— 





‘HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES SET 


TO MUSIC. 


By ANNIE ARMSTRONG. 
Royal 4to, 1s. 6d. 
“There need be little douht as to the greeting 
this work will receive.”— Publishers’ Circular. 





NOTES on the EARLY TRAINING 
of CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. FRANK MALLESON. 
23. 6d. 
* Where all is so good and so pregnant, it is 
difficult to select, etc.”—Journal of Education. 





Sonnenschein’s New 8s. 6d. Novels. 
ABDY-WILLIAMS’ Two /fs. 





(Shortly. 


: 

2. CHURCHILL'S Daisy Darling. 

8. LEITH-ADAMS’ Geoffrey Stirling. 

4. Madelon Lemoine. 

5. MAYNE REID’S The Death Shot. 

6. The Flag of Distress. 
7. WILLIAMS’ (SARAH) The Prima Donna. 





UNDERGRADUATE LIFE: 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 2s. 6d. 


WITH THE BEST INTENTIONS. 


A Tale of Undergraduate Life at Cambridge. 
By JOHN BICKERDYKE, M.A. 


“The tale is so ingeniously managed, so full 
of genuine fun, the judge cannot pass sen- 
tence for laughter.’ ’— Guardian. 





Sold Everywhere, Is. 


POREWARNED! 


By E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS. 


A large Second Edition of this book has had to 
be sent to press before publication, the first ex- 
tensive impression having been absorbed by 
advance trade orders. Copies will be ready on 
March 2nd. 


Edited by WILLIAM CONN, 
Demy 8vo. 

















THE MUS! CIAN. : 
By RIDLEY P hit 
Grades I. LI] nhoval 
“We warmlyv welco! 
ceri , Se} A 
THE CHILD’S PIANOFORTE BOOK 
By H. KEATLEY MOORE, B.Mus rs 
Second E. ' 3 
Filustrated by KATE GREENAWAY and others é 
4to. Cloth 3s. 6d a 
“We can only say, for rseives, that we : 
should have very much liked receive oun 
lessons on the pianoforte from so pleasant : 
instructor as Mr. M re,’ SC Guard : 
Tk: CHILD AND. CHILD NATURE 
By THE BARONESS BULOW., 
Third Edition, 3s. 
**TIt would be difficult to find a work ir hy 
so much sensible advice and profound ght 
are blended.”— Maiti Budget 
iN AN 
FAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS. 
1. BOOK OF ENGL ISH FAIRY TALES 
(from the North Country). A. C, FRYER. F 
9s. 6d. 
2. GOBLIN TALES OF LANCASHIRE. 
JAS, BOWKER. 2s 
3. OLD NORSE FAIRY TALES. 
GEORGE STEPHENS. 2s. 6d. 
4. OLD NORSE SAGAS. By E.S.Ca 
2s. 6d. 
5. BOOK OF SPANISH TALES. FrERNAN 
CABALLERO. 2s. 6d. 
6. MODERN GREEK FAIRY TALES. 
E. M. GELDART, M.A, 2s. 6d. 
7. THE SPIRIT OF THE GIANT MOUN- 


TAINS (Germany). 
2s. 6d. ‘ 
8. HIAWATHA, and other Legends of the 


Wigwams. O. MATTHEWS. 3s. 6d. 


9. GESTA ROMANORUM, adapted. 2s. 64. 
10. TALES OF OLD LUSITANIA H. 


MONTEIRO. 2s. 6d. 


11. IN THE LAND OF MARVELS (Austria 


and Bohemia). TH. VERNALECKEN and 
Rev. Pror. E. Jonnson, M.A. 5s. 


12. KAFFIR FAIRY TALES. G. MoCALL 


THEAL. [New Edition, 5s., in preparation. 


13. UNCLE REMUS: Legends of the Old 
Plantations. Jozn O. Harris. 2s. 6d. 


Mary C. ROwWSELI 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Paternoster Square. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW 
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NOVELS. 


THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST. 
Cheap Edition of IN TROUBLED TIMES. 





By A. 8. C. WALLIS. 
‘Since the days of the Bronte sisters no 
feminine author of so youthful an age has been 
endowed with gifts so rare as are possessed by 
this young girl of twenty. The seenecot! 1 he work 
being laid at a time when the old-established 
Catholic faith found itself opposed by the ardent 
professors of a new creed, religion in all its bear- 
ings is constantly discussed. Despite the author’s 
evident leaning towards the Reformers, this 
arduous question is represented with an amount 
of impartiality scarcely to be expected from so 
young a polemic. Still more worthy of remark 
are the proofs of deep reflection and the know- 
ledge of human nature displayed.”—Morning 
Post, Dec. 27, 1883. 

‘‘The work was simply pronounced a literary 
phenomenon. And foronce panegyrics were not 
exaggerated. It is truly refreshing in these days 
to come upon a work of such unquestionable 
excellence. Whence did the author gain all this 
world-wisdom? A whole sheafof words of wisdom, 
wit, and pathos could truly be gleaned from its 
.. We are indebted to her f some 


pages. . . 
listinet creations; there are characters in the 
book that should live beside Romola a Tito, 


Becky Sharp and Colonel Newcombe. ‘In 
Troubled Times’ is as artistic as a story as it is 


excellent as the product of an original and inde- 
pendent thinker, and a more gentle and human 
spirit pervades it than is the case with George 


NEW NOVEL BY THI 


| 
| 


‘ One vol., crown 


i 


AUTHOR OF 


8vo, 6s. Third Edition (re-translated). 


Eliot’s later novels.”—Spectator, Feb., 16, 1884. 

‘“‘A very remarkable production. It is difficult 
to realise that it is the work of a girl of twenty. 
This romance has great qualities.”—Academy, 
November 24, 1883. 

“Every one must agree that the book isa 
remarkable literary phenomenon. It is modest, 
sober, sedate, cautious, refined, thoughtful, 
serious, sensible.”—Pall Mail, December 7, 1883. 

‘Her work is that of a matured mind, and it 
earns for her, without question, a distinct and 
honourable position among contemporary men 
and women of letters.”—Atheneum, November 
17, 1883. 

‘Unquestionably of very great merit. ‘In 
Troubled Times’ is a book to be read.”—Glebe, 
November 26, 1883. 

‘‘ Undoubtedly a remarkable production. It 
displays in every line a thorough mastery of the 
subject. And the writing is as remarkable as the 
knowledge it displays. The thought is close and 
concentrated, the style graceful and flowing, and 
the language marked by a persistent force and 
vigour.” —Guardian, January 16, 1884. 

“Rich in thought and metaphor, and so 
stored with knowledge, that it will doubtless 
become a standard work, and be found enshrined 
in every library beside George Eliot’s works, 
whose writings Miss Wallis’s much resembles.” 
— Whitehall Review, November 14, 1883, 


‘‘IN TROUBLED TIMES.” 


ROYAL FAVOUR. 














By A. S. C. WALLIS, Author oi 

The First ENGLISH REVIEW says ‘When 
Miss Wallis’s tirst book,‘ in Troubled Times,’ 
made its appearance in England, every critic 
was struck with the rich promise it contained of 
future work. Since writing her first book Miss 
Wallis allowed five years to pass—although we 
mly received Miss Irving’s extremely clever 
translation last year—before giving to the world 
1 second book. Her style is richer and fuller, 
und her work is not so long.”— Whitehall Review, 
January 24, 1885. 

The SEconD ENGLISH REVIEW says :—‘‘It is 
vertebrate trom end to end.’—Atheneum, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1885. 

The THIRD ENGLISH REVIEW says :—‘‘ Wrought 

t with wondertul insight and power. The 
personages of the story are many; but they are 
ull delineated with a picturesque force that 
would not have been unworthy of Scott, and a 
faculty of analyzing moods and emotions that 
reminds us of George Eliot. ... The book is 
me of unmistakable power, as well as rare 

the 


literary finish... It should be added that 





1. NEw NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ Two Irs.” 
Three vols., crown 8vo. 





| 
' 


‘In Troubled Times.’ 


’ 


Three Volumes, crown 8vo. 
[At ali the Libraries, 


work of translation has been admirably execu- 
ted.” —Scotsman, February 12, 1884. 


The FourRTH ENGLISH REVIEW says :—* The 
first effort of the young novelist, who knows how 
to give fiction a historical interest without 
destroying its essential quality, won a hearing 
at once. The present work should establish her 
position amongst us. To give Miss Wallis’s fic- 
tion a label, it belongs to the subjective historical 
school, and employs the method of psycho- 
logical analysis. . . as George Eliot ‘avowed in 
her own case, she frames her story to illustrate 
and explain a psychological prublem or concep- 
tion. Her characters, therefore, are not spon- 
taneous creations, but constructions cunningly 
pieced together. As far as treatment is. con- 
cerned, Goran Person stands side by side with 
Tito Melema. To this method Miss Wallis brings 
a close insight, a vigorous analysis, and an 
extraordinary ingenuity and fertility in devising 
effective situations. ... It would be difficult, 
when once launched upon Royal Favour, to lay 





| it down.”—Academy, February 14, 1885. 








Two vols., crown 8vo. 


4. 
AT HOME IN THE TRANSVAAL; or, Boers 











FOR HIS FRIEND. By E. M. Appy- and Boers. By Mrs. CarEy Hogson, Author 
WILLIAMS, of ‘The Farm in the Karoo.” 
2. NEw _—/ BY Mrs. JOHN BRADSHAW. 5. Three vols. 
Three vols., crown 8vo. RROW E By A. DE 
ROGER NORTH. By Mrs a SO OWES YET LUCKY. By A. 
BRADSHAW. aware at 
3. NEw Novet By REpNa ScoT7 Three vols. (Shortly. 


Three vols. 


EDITH. By Repwna Socort. 





ELFRICA. An Historical Romance of the 
Twelfth Century. By Mrs. EpmuND BoGER, 





ta One 
ANNA; 

TT 

Dutch by Colonel CHAS. MUELLER. 


vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
or, The Professor’s Daughter. 


By MARIE DAAL. Translated from the 


‘‘ Lovers of Miss Yonge’s novels who are also lovers of animals will find this story entirely to their 


taste. 


It isa taleof Dutch middle-class life at the present day, with a great deal of local colour, 


and the object of the writer (who holds a high place among Dutch Authoresses) is to afford a study 
of our true relations with the lower animals.”—ZoopAilist, 





- W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Paternoster Square. 
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NEW SERIES, No. 2, OF 


eo fs” 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF CURRENT TOPICS, LITERATURE AND ART. 
Medium 8vo, ls. 

With the New Year (1885) the present Proprietors of this Magazine have altered its character to an 
important extent. It is intended that ‘‘ TIME” shall in future occupy a distinct place of its own in 
Periodical Literature, entering into rivalry with no existing Serial. It representg no party nor clique 
Its name is the standard of its contents, and whilst claiming to rank amongst \ he more distinctly 
literary of the Monthlies, it provides matter for all classes of readers. . 


Principal Contents of January Number. | _ Principal Contents of February Number 
Rev. S. A. BARNETT—A University Settlement | Rev. CHAS. W. STUBBS 
in Whitechapel. | Plea for Legislation 
VERNON LEE—Signor Curiazio: A Musical | KARL BLIND—D 
Medley. | Tiryns. 
ANDREW LANG and F. ANSTEY—From the A. G. BOWIE—Mr Fawcett at the Post-Office 
Ghost’s Point of View. Prof. LEWIS CAMPBELL—Brotherhood. 
Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND—Oriental Flower- | A- MARY F. ROBINSON—The Beguines ang 
lore. Weaving Brothers 
W. F. KIRBY (Ex-Secretary Lond. Lodge Theo- | M. BETHAM-EDWARDS 


Homes and Huts: A 


r. Schliemann’s Discovery aj 


“A Rebuke AY 
soph. Soc.)—The Theosophical Society. Roses.’ 
Mrs. C. P. ILBERT—From Nature. | AUDLEY MACKWORTH—tThe Winter Exhi! 
7. ARCHER—Shakespeare and the Pub- tion of Old Masters. 
ic. 


WM. SIME—Cradle and Spade 
WILLIAM SIME (Author of “King Capital,” | J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
“*The Red Route,” etc.)—Cradle and Spade. | Critical Notices. 
Chaps. 1-5. The Best Books of the Past M 
The Best Books of the Past Three Months. 


Chaps. ¢ 
A Lieder K re ; 


“THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT.” 


SIXTY-FOUR PAGES, MONTHLY, SIXPENCE 
Volumes Richly Bound in Peacock-blue, Cloth extra, Gilt top, each 6 


is Vawvt UV S, 
With January, 1885, the “CONTEMPORARY PULPIT” entered upon its second year of ex 
The success achieved during the first twelvemonths has been quite unpre n t 
of literature, the munthly circulation, it is believed, already « ibly exceeding that 
similar journal. But few copies remain of Vols. I.-II., which rep: he year 1884, an ‘ 
typical Sermons by the following eminent preachers :— 

Principal Contents of Vol. 1. Principal Contents of Vol. I. 
SERMONS: Bishop uf Durham; Dean Church; SERMONS: Bishops of Derry, Durhs am; Deans 
Canons Knox-Little, Scott Holland, Liddon, Butcher, Church; Ca Liddon; Rev. Dr 

Wes‘ cott; Prebendary Cross; Cardinal Man- Laffan, Salmon. 
ning; Rev. Drs. R. W. Dale, J. Macgregor. EXPOSITORY SECTION: Revs. Mark | 
EXPOSITORY SECTION: Bishop of Derry; | Pearse, Cameron Lees, Spurgeon, A. S& 
Canon Furse; Revs. Dr. A. Maclaren, Arm- | Steinmeyer, Dr. Parker 
trong Black, Dr. W. C. Smith, Dr. A. Whyte. CHILDREN’S SERMONS: Rev. Drs. A. M 
CHILDREN’S SERMONS: Revs. T. Teignmouth | laren, J. O. Dykes 
Shore. Dr. J. Oswald Dykes. OUTLINES: Bishop of 1 ; Deans Perown 
OUTLINES: Bishop of Liverpool ; Archdeacon Caire ; Canons Hale, Westcott, Scott Holland 
Farrar; Dean Church; Canons King, Liddon, Mason, King, Knox-Little; Rev. Drs. Mac 
Furse, Knox-Little ; Rev. Drs. Parker, Whyte, gregor, Parker, Dykes; Revs. J. Story, Page 
Wall, Maclaren, Vaughan, Bevan, Tulloch, Roberts, T. T. Shore. 
Stanford; Rev. W. Page Roberts. CHURCH LIFE IN BRITAIN Edinburg} 
CHURCH LIFE IN BRITAIN: Manchester, Derby, Eastbourne and District, Nottingham 
Brighton, Belfast, Leicester, South Wales. Australia: Melbourne. 
SERMON NOTES. BRIEF OUTLINES and | THE GREATES' SWISS PREACHERS. 
SUGGESTIVE THEMES. LITERARY GEORGE ELIOT as a CHRISTIAN. CAR 


NOTES. REVIEWS. The TEN GREATEST LISLE CONGRESS. BRIEF OUTLINES a 
LIVING PREACHERS: Prize Competition. 


SUGGESTIVE THEMES. SERMON NOTES 





Contents of January Number. Contents of February Number, 
Sixty-four pages, 6d. Sixty-four pages, 6d. 

I. BERMON. GOD'S PATHWAY FOR THE | I. SERMON. The MYSTERIES of GOD. B; 
SOUL OF MAN. _ By the Rev. Canon | the Rev. Canon Liddon, D.D., D.C.L 
Liddon, D.D., D.C.L. Il, EXPOSITORY SECTION. The Se 

II, EXPOSITORY SECTION. St. Paul and His | Psalm. By the Rev. F. W. Macdonald 
Epistles. By Rev. Adolphus Saphir, D.D. M.A. 

Ill. SERMON TO CHILDREN. THE LORD’S | III. SERMON TO CHILDREN. LOVE ON! 
PRAYER. By Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. | ANOTHER: a Parable. By the Rev 

IV. OUTLINES OF SERMONS. By the Rev. | Richard Glover. 

Prebendary Wace, D.D., Rev. Joseph Par- IV. OUTLINES OF SERMONS. By the Rev. 


ker, D.D., and the Rev, William Pulsford, Canon Scott Holland and the Ven. Arch 


D.D. | deacon Norris. 
VY. CHURCH LIFE IN BRITAIN, No. 12.— V. CHURCH LIFE. No. 13.—Church Life in 
Church Life in Bristol. Bristol. 


VI. BRIEF OUTLINES and SUGGESTIVE | VI. BRIEF OUTLINES and SUGGESTIVE 
THEMES. By Dr. Donald Fraser, Dr. | THEMES. By Dr. MacEwan, P~ Parker, 
Parker, and Dr. McEwan. Dr. Fraser. 

‘We have read this publication in numbers from the beginning, and have no hesitation fn saying 
that it is the best publication of its kind that has ever come into our hands. The Sermons reported 
by the best preachers of the age, and seem to be reproduced here exactly as they were spoken. 


he outlines are excellently done. Few preachers will use the contents of this volume without being 
the better for them.”—Church Bells. 


‘* A very varied and excellent treasury of pulpit utterances.”—Christian. 
“. . . «+ Promises to be a very ul publication.”— Spectator. 


. « « » Makes a good claim upon the attention of preachers and students generally.”—Christian 
World 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Paternoster Square 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND 60.'S NEW BOOKS. 


[HE LATE GENERAL GORDON. 

CHARLES GEORGE GORDON. A Sketch. by ReeGInaLp H. BARNES, 
of Heavitree, and CHARLES EK. BROWN, Major, R.A. With Facsimile Letter. ‘| 
8vo. Is. 20th Thousand 








MEMOIRS. By MaRK PATTISON, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo 


NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 
MARIUS, THE EPICUREAN. His Sensations and Ideas. By Wa 


PATER, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, Author of “The Renaissance, St 
in Art and Poetry.’ > Two Vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 2ls. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE HON, EMILY LAWLESS. 

A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. By the Hon. Emity Lawuess. Author 
Chelsea Householder.”’ wn Svo. 6s, 

BY WILLIAM BLACK, 

THE WISE WOMEN OF INVERNESS; A Tale, and other Misc 
lanies. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeto 
Princess of Thule,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s [Nearly Li 

Y F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
ZOROASTER. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” “* Doctor Claud 
‘* A Roman §& er,’ etc. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. [Ne arly ke 
BY} MISS ¢ HARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. By Cuaruorre M. Yonez, Aut 
I'he Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. [in M 
BY HENRY JAMES. 
STORIES REVIVED. By HENRY JAMES, Author of “The American, 


Kuropeans,”’ etc. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. [ Nearly Rec 


A MEDICAL NOVEL—POPULAR EDITION. 
CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT: A Study of Medical Life a 
Experience. By PEN OLIVER (Sir HENRY THOMPSON), F.R.C.S. Third Edit 
Crown Svo, 6s, Paper ( rs, 1s 


MACMILLAN’ Ss 6s. POPULAR NOVELS. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. | William Black 

















Charles ‘Kingsley. r 





he Heir of Redclyffe. My Young Alcides. 
Westward Ho! Heartseas The Three Brides. |A Princess of Thule. 
Hereward the Wake. Hopes a Fears |The Dove in the Eagle’s | Madcap Violet. 
Hypatia. The Daisy Chai | Nest. iStrange Adventures 
Two Years Ygo. | Dyne\ lerrace. |The Caged Lion. Phaeton. 
Alton Locke | Yeast. | Pillars the House. Two} The Chaplet of Pearls i The Maid of Killeena 
| Vols Lady Hester and the other Tales. 

Tom Bi ‘own at Oxford. | The Clever Woman of the Danvers papers. Green Pastures and 
TomBrown’s School Days. | Fami Magnum Bonum. cadilly. 
John Inglesant. By J. H. The Youn: Stepmother. | Love and Life. Macleod of Dare, 
SHORTHOUSE, I'The Tri Unknown to History. White Wings. 
Jill. By E. A. Dintwyn. Stray Pea rls. The Beautiful Wretch, 
- th Bre By B. Evzon. ee — Shandon Bells. 

iss Bretherton. By Mrs. Hester. The Wizard’s | Yolande. 

Hu MPHRY WARD. | acd Mrs. Oliphant. Sir Tom. [ Son. Judith Shakes spea are 








WOLSELEY: A Character Sketch. By ARCHIBALD ForBEs, 
SEE 


Che English Fliustrated Magazine 


FOR MAY. 
Profusely Illustrated, Monthly, Price 6d., by Post 8d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
¥ 
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ADVERTISER. 


“HOME WORDS” PRIZE & GIFT BOOKS, 


FROM FIVE SHILLINGS TO SIXPE 


At 5s. each. 


OLD OSCAR: the Faithful Dog. By H. G 
Reip, Author of Art Studies from L Lemme, et 


Illustrated after original sketches by Landseer, Wilk 


and Weir, in the posse ssion of the Author 
“It is as interesting as ‘ Raband his Friends.* "—Chur 
St mdard, 
DAYSPRING. A Story of a Time of 


William Tyndale. By Emma Mars “ 
gilt, with [lustrations. 


THE NAMELESS SHADOW. By \GNES 


GineRNrE. Cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations 


At 3s. 6d. each. 


MELODIES OF THE FATHERLAND. Trans- 
lated from the German. By the Rev. Roserr Macurs 
D.D_ In rich cloth, gilt edges, with Illustrations 

THE ROMANCE OF THE LONDON DIREC. 
TORY By the Rev. C. W. Barvpstrey, M.A Richly 
bound in cloth, with Frontispiece 

BRIDESMAID AND BRIDE; or, The Bride 
Elect. By Mrs. Jounson. In white or blue cloth, « 
gilt edges, with Frontispiece. 

**MY BIBLE STUDY.” For the Sundays of 
the Year. By ~ late Frances Ripitey Haverca 
Richly bound in leatherette, bevelled and gilt edges, 
with Two llustrations. 


THE TWO HOMES: A Story of Life Discip- 
line. By Emma Marsuautyt, Author of “ Dayspring, 
ete. 

‘‘A well-written tale of English life.”—The Publis/ 


Circular. 
At 2s. 6d. each. 


FABLES FOR ‘** YOU.” By 


Extra cloth, 


xtra 


ELEANOR B. 


Prosser. With Illustrations designed by 8. B. Penn) 
FATHER, In rich cloth, gilt. 
** SPECIMEN GLASSES” FOR THE KING'S 


MINSTRELS. By the late Frances Ripttey Haverca 
Cloth, gilt, with Portraits. 

FIRESIDE TALES AND SKETCHES, By 
Agnes GIBERNE, and other Authors. Richly bound, 
cloth, with Frontispiece. 


HOLD FAST BY YOUR SUNDAYs, = By the 


Author of ** Margaret’s Choice.” Cloth, gilt, with Illus 
trations. 

THE ROYAL LAW: with other Sunday 
Tales. By Mrs. Manrsuauy. Richly bound in cloth, 


with Frontispiece 
PUZZLEDOM: for Fireside Amusement. 


By One of the Old Boys. With a Preface by the Editor 
of Home Words. Richly bound, cloth 


HOME MAKERS, AND HOW THEY MADE 
THEM. With Motherly Words to Mothers. By the 
late Mrs. Cuara Lucas Batrour. Handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt. 


TRUE AND STRONG; or, Mark Heywood's 
Work. With other Tales. By Mrs. Marsnauy. Cloth, 
gilt. 

MES. HAWCOCK’S CHRONICLES. A Tale of 


Life Servic By Mrs. MarsHauu. Cloth, gilt. 


PITHY PROVERBS POINTED. By the Rev. 
S. B. James, M.A. Cloth elegant, with 14 Lllustrations. 


SUNGLEAMS: Rondeaux and Sonnets. By 
the Rev. R. Witron. Cloth, gilt, with Frontispiece. 


PILGRIM CHIMES FOR THE WEEKS OF 
THE YEAR. By the Rev. W. Poo.r Batrery. Cloth, 
gilt, with Frontispiece. 


NCE 
s¢ iPr RE ECHOES IN 


Ut LECTS 3 


OLR CHURCH's 


STEPHEN MAENW ARING'’s WOOING, 


At 2s. 


INDZIA’S CORAI 


eac h. 


AER STRAND. 


\ 
‘\ 


1) 


fHE DAY OF DAYS.” Fhe Volume for 


“HoeUk WoRbDs.” The Volume for 1884, 


“REANED AND HEART.” fhe Volume for 


eacn 


At ls. 6d 


HOME WORDS BIRTHDAY BOOK AND Al- 
CO i. RI \\ 
 *OrR FOLKS.” 
PITHY PROVERES POINTED. 
rhe 


"CAN NOTHING BE DONE?” Story 


> 


TEMPERANCE 


LANDMARKS—1829-1879 


At ls. each 


POOT PRINTS AND LIVING SONGS 
TT | 


{ 


THE TRVIPERANCE WITNESS-BO\X, ‘ 
R ( 5 


JesEPH LIVESEY: A Life Story 


ECHOES FR 


l 


Ow Til WORD : 


NEMEMEIAH NIBBS’ GOOSE IR ( 


\\ . bya tpl Y. VI \ ( 


MORE TRAN Pg gn carr 5 I 


Sik ( 


TH: Si ND AY-S¢ ahr tlgy GIT. 4 Help to 
iv Prayel l 5 hn Rev, ¢ Es B 
At 6d. each. 
THE OLIVE LEAF; or, Prayers for the 


Little Ones. _ cloth 6d 


W HAT DO WE OWE HIM? 

fa Grain Mustard Seed. By the Rev 

C'HARLI Buttock, B.D Witl I { { und ot] 
Tiusti ns Cloth, 2 





London: ‘‘Home Words” 


Office, 7, Paternoster Square, EC. 
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§ [TIME ADVERTISER. 
siniintien 


Every Friday, price dd. ; Yearly, post-free, 15s, 2d. Also issued in Monthly 
| (Permanently increased to 32 Pages Weekly. 


“ Tet Kn edge vf) nore to more.”—TENNYSON. 


| \N ILLUSTRATED 
| MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
{dited by R. A. PROCTOR. 
“KNOWLEDGE s a Weekly Magazine intended to bri 


ee 8 


truths, discove inventions of Science and Art before th: 
simple, but correct ¢ s—to be, in fact, the “‘ minister and interpr 
Science and Art for those who have not time to master technicalities. an 


price within the reach of 


VJ/. commenced \ 2? LSS. 10 ng the subjects 
n that arrangements for a Series of P apers on 


“Natural History,” Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 
‘Microscopic Researches,” by Mr. H. J. SLACK. 





\ “Evolution, popularly dealt with,” by Mr. E. CLODD. 
‘The Philosophy of Clothing,” by Mr. W. MATTIEU WILLIAM 
‘Household Insects,” by Mr. Kk. A BUTLER. 
‘Astronomy, Mapping, and other Subjects,” by Mr. RICHAR 
PROCTOR. 


‘Geological Subjects,” by Mr. W. JEROME HARRISON. 

' Optics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects,” by A FELLOW O01 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

‘Social and Kindred Matters,” by Mr. THOMAS FOSTER. 


“Experimental and Practical Electricity,” by Mr. W. SLINGO. 


‘Household Carpentry,” by A WORKMAN. 

\ Series of 24 Star Maps, and several Geographical Maps, by Mr. PRO 
will appear during xa course of the year. 

“Chess” will be continued by ‘ Mepnuisto,” and “Whist” by “1 
CLUBS.” 


Bicicles and Tricycles, Inventions, Household Physics, the approa 
Scientific Exhibition, etc., will be dealt with by writers spe 
competent to deal with their respect ive subjects. 

Vols. ILI. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. e: 

Also, Vols. V. and V1. (Jan, to Dec. 1884), price 9s. each. 


Monthly Parts, containing four numbe rs, Ls. , those containing five numbers 





London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 








The Imperial Parliament Series. 
EDITED BY SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


In Uniform Crown 8vo Volumes, neatly bound in red or blue cloth, 1s. each, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

THE intention of this Series is to place within reach of the general public, at a 
very cheap rate, short volumes dealing with those topics of the day which li 
within the range of practical politics. 

The volumes are being written by politicians who are recognised as authorities 
on the subjects of which they treat. Each volume will be complete in itself, 
and the writer alone will be responsible for the opinions he may express. The 
Series, though ‘ Political,” will not be ‘ Party.” 

The Series comes into competition with no existing publication. The valuable 
‘‘ English Citizen” Series details the rights and responsibilities of citizens as 
they exist at present: it speaks of things as they are—this series will deal 
with them as reformers think they should be. 


The follow.ng Volumes ave wm course of preparation and will be issued ut shor 
entervals :— 
1, The MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
“Imperial Federation.” [/n a Hew Days 
2. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., MP. “Representation.” [/” the Press. 
3. WILLIAM RATHBONE, M.P. 
ALBERT PELL, M.P. ; 
F, C. MONTAGUE. 
“Local and County Government and Taxation.” [Shortly. 
!. W. 8S. CAINE, M.P. ) 


” i “ i September. 
WM. HOYLE. Local Option. | Septem be 
5. Mrs. ASHTON DILKE. ) P | , a ae 
WM. WOODALL, MP. f Women's Suffrage. [September. 
6. HENRY RICHARD, MP. salad . ee 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. | Disestablishment. [ October. 
7. HENRY BROADHURST, M.P. ) 
R. I. REID, M.P. 
“Leasehold Enfranchisement.” [October. 
8. 


Rt. Hon, W. E. BAXTER, M.P. 
“Taxation and Tariffs.” [November. 


“Reform of the House of Lords.” 
Other Volumes will follow. 


9. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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WARD, LOCK, & 60S STANDARD WORKS, 


‘6 Messrs. WARD, LOCK, & CO. may pride themselves on rivalling even Mr. Mundella in the 





efforts te educate their Jellow-countrym n, while the y can boast also that in their case there is no ‘ ove 
nressure, seeing that thet wr books app lan the ma) ority of cases, to those who of their own freewill 
lect to follow after learning, if not actually to educate themselves. Such volumes as BEETON’ 


TL LUSTR. ITE D ENCYCLOPADIA of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, HAYDN’S DIC. 
TIONARY of DATES, and THE UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR, are genuine books for the people 


nd the marvellous cheapness at which the publishers find it possible to issue them is the best possibl 
proof that they have an enormous sali l'o te hnica education their publications have also gwen an 
important impetus, and such volumes EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC and AMATEUR 
WORK, with their abundant illustrations, are of the highest excellence.’—THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAI 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 
THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPEDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 


In Four Volumes, royal 8vo, cloth or half-roan, 42s. ; half-calf or half-russia, 63s. 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL INFOR- 
mation. Entirely New and Revis , Rewritten throughout, and containing some Thousands of 
A‘ dita mal Articles. Comprising Ge HY, History, BioGRAPHY, and BIBLE KNowLEDG E, ART, SCIENC} 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, and LITERA ind containing about 4,000 Pages, 50,000 Articles, and 2,000 
Engravings and Coloured Maps. 
‘A perfect mine of information LEEDS MER 
‘We know of no book which in such small compass gives 80 much information.”—Scotsmay. 
‘ ) Wo ks 0] Reference publishe a ed uch qe neral app bats < BEI 
l! STI El ENCYCI LOPADIA, It is undo ( ul LO ciimeoiaiae Works in existence , and har 
ly re vritten, VUAY Ce rtainl2 no ‘Oita 


PEST ENCYCLOPAHDIA IN THE WORLD 
I af 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, BROUGHT DOWN TO SPRING OF 1885. 


Svo, cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s.; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all Ages and Nations, fox 
Universal Reference. EIGHTEENTH E nN, Enlarged, ¢ rrected, and Revised throughout. By BENJAM 
Vincent, Librarian of the Royal Instit m of Great Britain, Containing 12,000 Distinct Articles and 
120,000 Dates and Facts. 


‘The most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the 
English Language.”—THE TimEs. 


“It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind.”—Tuer Sranparp. 


Pro } pe P) “ation 
THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD.—39ith Thousand. 
IMPROVED AND ENLARGED EDITION, strongly bound, price 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; 
half-calf or half-morocco, 108. 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. Comprising 


1,350 Pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instr uctions, 1,000 Engravings and New Coloured Cookery 
Plates With Quantities, Time, Co d Seasons, Directions for Carving, Management of Children 


\rrangement and Economy of the Kit D ities of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and 250 Bills 
of Fare. 
As a Wedding Gift, Birthday B Presentatiu Volume at any period of the year, Mrs. Beetoi 
= Hoi schold Management” is entitled to t/ st place. I -calf binding, price half-a-gquinea, the book 2 
/ icttee aout aaa money every day. 
“A volume which will be, for many yé come, &@ treasure to be made much of in every English 
Household. ”__ STANDARD. 


SCIENCE MADE EASY.—THE BOOK FOR SPARE EVENINGS. 
Royal 8vo, 800 pp., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 9s. 
POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS in Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, 
GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, ete. Translated and Enlarged from 


T ISSANDIER. With about 900 Illustrations. 


“Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. ... A more fascinating 
book of its class we have never met With.”—WESTERN MoRNING News. 


“Les Récreations Scientifiques” of Gaston 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. A Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and the 


Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by Gzorce Biack, M.B. Edin. Accurately 
Illustrated with 450 Engra 


J Ss. 
Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has bestowed upon his work on Household 
Medicine. He has gone carefully a ably into all the subjects which can be included in such a volume. 


On the whole, the work is worthy of study an: i attention, and like ly to produce real good,” —ATHEN ZUM. 





« 4A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of WARD, LOCK, & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS, comprising about 2,000 
lL OE sent poss, free on application. 








Volumes in all departments of Literature, will 


London: WARD, LOCK, & CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. New York: Bond Street 


































ii eneoed ADVERTISER. 


For Use of Private Persons and Amateurs in 
Disposing of or procuring by Exchange or 
Cash every sort of Personal Property. 


THE BAZAAR, 
Erchange and Mart, 


AND 
. 


JOURNAL OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 


object Line 
thousand and on 








Pe 











its principa ssistance 


Is a Newspaper unique in Journalism, having for 
value, any of the 


Private Ladies and Gentlemen in disposing of, at a fair 


little things for which they have no further use, or procuring anything they require, wit! 
ease, economy, and expedition. The Globe said : “Like all grand c nceptions, the process 
is remarkable for its simplicity.”’ 

As presenting an idea of the completeness of the Journal for the purpose for which it 


designed, we name below its chief Departments and their sub-divisions, showing that 
provides for the Sale, Purchase, or Exchange of almost everything that can be thought « 




















le el AMATEURS’ WORK. —Chil- | GARDEN.— Appliances, Blos- | Pianos, Piccolos, Violas, Violins, 
4s ai, beg dren’s Dress, Colouring Photos, | soms, Bulbs and Tubers, Fernery, | Violoncellos. 
eT ae Fancy Work Patterns, Dress Pat- | Fruit, Plants, Seeds, Vegetables PIGEONS. — Appliances, Ant 
Les terns, Fancy Work, Plain Work, | and Herbs. werps and “ ymers, Carriers, Fa 
@ ee é and other things the handiwork | JEWELLERY & PLATE. tails, Jacobins, Magpies, Nuns, 
of Amateurs. | Bracelets, Brooches, Chains, Ear- Owls, Saukern. Rocks, Rollers, 
AVIARY.—Appliances, British | rings, Lockets, Pins, Plate, Rings. Trumpeters, Tumblers, Turbits. 
Birds, Canaries, Doves, Foreign | Sets, Watches. POULTRY.—Appliances, Baz 
Birds, Mule Birds, Partridges, | KENNEL. — Appliances, Bea- | tams, Brahmas, Broody Hens, 
Pheasants, Eggs. | gles, Boarhounds, Bulldogs, Col- | Cochins,Crévecceurs,CrossBreeds, 
BRIC-A-BRAC.—Coins, Crests, | leys, Cross Breeds, Dachshunds, | Dorkings, Ducks, Eggs, Game, 
Curiosities, Medals, Notes, Pot- | Dalmatians, Deerhounds, Foster | Geese, Guinea Fowl, Hamburg! 
tery, Stamps. | Mothers, Fox and all other Houdans, Leghorns, Peafowl, Ply- 
COUNTRY HOUSE.—<Apiary, | Terriers, Greyhounds, Italian | mouth Rocks, Polands, Silkies, 
Aquaria, Badgers, Cats, Ferrets, | Greyhounds, Mastiffs, Newfound- | Spanish, Turkeys. 
Foxes, Guinea Pigs, Hares,Hedge- | lands, Pointers, Pomeranians, RABBITS. — Appliances, An- 
hogs, Mice, Monkeys, Rats, Silk- | Poodles, Retrievers, Setters, | goras, Belgian Hares, Dutch, 
worms, Squirrels, Vivarium. | Sheepdogs,Spaniels, St.Bernards. | Himalayans, Lops, Silver Creams, 
DOMES IC.—Bags, Bedding, RARY. — Albums, Books | Silver Greys. 
Blinds, Boxes, China, Clocks, | on Art and Vertu, Country Pur- RIDING & DRIVING. — Ap- 
Culinary, Cutlery, Furniture, | suits, Education, Fiction, Guides | pliances, Carriages, Carts, Chairs 
Knitting, Linen, Machines, Orna- | and Directories, History and | Horses, Rugs, Saddlery. 
ments,Perambulators, Provisions, | Travel, Magazines, Manuscripts, SCIENTIFIC. 3otany, Che- 


Safes, Screens, Sewing Machines, 
Stoves, Upholstery, Urns, Work- 
boxes, etc. 

DRESS.—New Boots, Dresses, 
Feathers, Furs, Habits, Hosiery, 
Lace, Linen, Macintoshes, Man- 


tles, Materials, Millinery, Para- | 
| Bassoons, Bells, Clarionets, Con- 
| certinas, Cornets, Double Basses, 


sols, Petticoats, Shawls, Suits, 
Trimmings, Uniforms, etc. 
ARTS: — Appliances, 
Drawings, Engravings, Etchings, 
Frames, Oleographs, Paintings, 
Photographs, Prints, Scraps. 


| Tools 


Maps,Newspapers,Old Literature, 
| Poetry and 


Drama, Religious, 
Scientific,and Professional Works. 

MECHANICS. — Fretwork, 
Machinery, Models, Printing, 
Turning. 


MUSIC.—Accordi ns, 


Banjoes, 


| Drums, Dulcimers, Flageolets, 
Flutes, Guitars, Harmoniums, 
Harps, Horns, Metronomes, 
Music, Musical Boxes, Organs, 








mistry, Conchology, Electrical, 
Entomology, Geology, Glasses, In- 
struments, Medical, Microscopic, 
Mineralogy, Natural History, Pho- 
a Sy aphy, Telescopes. 

RTS & PA TIMES. —Ang 
m., Aquatics, Athletics,Bicycles, 
Cricket, Croquet, Flags, Ham- 
mocks, Indoor Games, Magic 
Lanterns, Shooting (Guns, Rifles, 


Pistols, etc.), Smoking, Swords, 
Tennis, Tents, Theatricals, Toys, 


Tricycles. 


Buy a Copy and See for Yourself. 
May BE OBTAINED at ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Price 2d. 


Office :—170, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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BEMROSE & SONS’ LIST. 


THE ART OF THE OLD ENGLISH POTTER 
By L. M. SOLON. 
Illustrated with Fifty Etchings by the Author. Imperial 4to, cloth, £8 8s. 


The Edition of this Work was limited to 250 copies, and 20 copies upon Japa) 
paper. There are very few copies left to offer at above price. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PARISH OF 
LEEK, /N STAFFORDSHIRE. 


INCLUDING HORTON, CHEDDLETON, AND IPSTONES. 
By JOHN SLEIGH, 


Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Imperial 4to, cloth, £3 3s. Large pape! 
copies, £4 4s. 
This Work was issued by Subscription. There are only a few copies to offer a 
above prices. 


THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOSEPH WRIGHT, A.R.A., 


COMMONLY CALLED “WRIGHT OF DERBY.” 
By WILLIAM BEMROSE, 


Author of “A Manual of Wood Carving,” etc., etc. Dlustrated with Two Etchings 
by F. SEYMOUR HADEN, and Four Photo-Intaglio Plates, and Woodcuts. 


Imperial 4to. To Subscribers only, price £1 1s. 


The issue of this Work will be limited to the number subscribed for. 


THE CORPORATION PLATE AND INSIGNIA 
OF OFFICE, EIC., 


OF THE CITIES AND CORPORATE TOWNS OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, FSA. Ete. 


Profusely Illustrated with Plates and Engravings. Two volumes. Crown 4to. To 
Subscribers only at £2 5s. A limited number of Larger Paper copies at £4 4s. 


The issue of this Work will be limited to the number subscribed for. 





LONDON : BEMROSE & SONS, 28, OLD BAILEY; AND DERBY. 
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TIME ADY ERTISER. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


EVERY THURSDAY, ONE PENNY. 





The ‘*C. C.” is recognised among the well-to-do classes throughout the entire 
country as the leading Religious and Family Newspaper. It contains more reading 
matter than any of its contemporaries, and is in all respects one of the hi: indsomest 
specimens of popular — men published. 


PLEASE NOTE THE FOLLOWING PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE ' ch G.” 
It contains weekly a sermon by Dr. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, revisi 


“sf 


contributed specially to the “ Christian Commonwealth,” and published in no other ng nai 
Its Leading Articles are characterized by freshness, vigour, and independen: 
It is evangelical, but not sectarian; scriptural, but not uncharitable ; progressiy 


always true to Christian principles. 
It gives special attention to the Home Circle, and Hints and Help 
It is now publishing an original Serial Story entitled ‘“ Own! 
the author of “ David Easterbrook,” “ My First Curacy,” ete. 
It gives reports of all important religious meetings. 
It contains the very best weekly summary of Religious, Temperan 1 General Nev 
It gives a good summary of Continental and American Items. 
Its departments of Christian Evidence, and Queries and Answers 
with special favour. 
It publishes, under “ Our Correspondence,” letters representi 


ades 

[t publishes weekly ‘‘ Echoes from Leading Pulpits 

It contains a series of letters by the Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIBE, D.D., author of “ Th 
Life and Words of Christ,” written from Egypt and Palestine, relat 


localities, customs, biblical sites, etc. 
It is really one of the best and cheapest religious papers published 


EDITORIAL. PUBLISHING, AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES. 


73, LUDGATE soiialaaaian LONDON, E.C. 





A YVEAR’sS MINIS TRY. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. POST FREE, 5s 
Each Volume containing 26 Sermons by Dr, Maclaren, among wh 


The Christian Life a Transfi ation. 

Christ’s First Words to the World. 

Faith Conquering the World. 

First Preaching and its Results. 

How the Little may be used to get the Great. 
How to Sweeten the Life of Great Cities. 

The Love which calls us Sons. Sorrow According to God. 


Now! Now! Not By and Bye. The Unrevealed Future of the Sons of God. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘* Dr. Maclaren’s discourses are distinguished by much originality of thought, always well founded upo! 
more than ordinary acquaintance with the languages in which the Bible was written. ’’— Ecclesiastical Gazett 
‘‘Tens of thousands will welcome Dr. Maclaren’s fine forceful utterances, so full of grace and truth. W 
know of no other sermons to which we would more heartily commend our younger brethren.’’—Sword and Trowe 

— The volume is packed full of good things to a degree that makes it one the most precious 
additions our sermon library has received for a long time past en g with spiritual impt ulse 
in every line, and saturated with Gospel truth as experimentally realised by one of the fine ast spirits of the 
age.’’—The Christian Leader. | 

‘*Dr. Maclaren’s sermons are full of holy and inspiring power, and their influence on the practical lif 
must be very great. Few men have attained to so high a reputation for intense, searching, inspir 
preaching as he.’’—British Quarterly Review. 

‘* Level to life’s needs and duties; draw their illustrations from common |] 
positive, warm.’’—New York Christian Union. 

**Dr. Maclaren, who has hitherto given to the public only selected and very highly wrought specimens 
of his pulpit utterances gives us now the means of testing his ‘‘ ordinary pace.’’ His work stands the test 
thoroughly. For our part we prefer his ordinary pace. The style is more direct and forcible than in his 
previous volumes,”—The Expositor. 


Office of the ‘‘ CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH,” 73, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 
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One yrs With Two Meanings. 

The Purifying Influence of Hope 

The Secret of Gladness. 

The Unwearied God and Wearied Men 
What Faith makes of Death. 

The Patient Master and the Slow Scholars 
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ADVERTISER, 


THE BEST FASHION JOURNAL ‘PUBLISHED. 


Wiel DEZ 
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Patronised and Subseribed to ‘i 
HER MOS] GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QU. EEN 





NOVELTIES FOR JUNE. 
Four Beautifully-Coloured Fashion Plates 


(EXPRESSLY DESIGNED FOR THIS JOURNAL, AND COPYRIGHT), 


SHOWING THE NEW MODES OF DRESS AND THE FASHIONABLE COLOURS AN! 
MATERIALS, 


TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES OF LETTERPRESS. 


Splendidly Illustrated with 


OVER ONE TUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 


Of the Latest Fashions from Paris, and 


NEw SERIAL Story, 


“THE MILLIONAIRE’S HEIRESS.” 
A Review of Paris Fashions. A Glance at the Theatres. 
New Styles of Coiffures. London Modes. 
Children’s Dress in London and Paris. The Coiffure of Women in France. 
Notes of the Month. Fashionable Fine Art Needlework. 
Stage Toilettes in “LE PRINCE ZILLAH.” 


Sh 


Opinions of the Bress. 
: 'he Draper says :—“ This most elegantly got up fashion magazine stands in the \ 
| first rank of ei: gh upon the latest styles and art of dress,” 
18 the Cambridge Chronicle says “Le Moniteur de la Mode reigns Queen of Fashion 
se which she mainly gives her atte. “4 
he The Carmarthen Journal s: ays ‘* Le Moniteur is one of the best journals of fashion issued 
he Taunton Courier Says : the elegance of the fashions depicted in the royalt 
patronized fashionable journal is especially noticeable.” 
le 
-~- - Price ls.; by post ls. 2d. 
est : . - . 
his Nine é . 
} CAN BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. OR OF 





MYRA and SON, Publishers, Covent Garden, London. 
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vi TIME ADVERTISER. 





NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


1, New Novel by the Author of “ Two Ifs.” Three Vols. 
For His Friend. By E. M. Aspy-Wit.iams. 


“The chief charm ‘of the story lies not in the incidents, but in the firm grasp of character which i sed with con 
siderable dramatic power. ... Another characteristic is the healthiness of the st the ne which 
morbid.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


2. New Novel by Mrs. JOHN BRADSHAW. Three Vols 


Roger North. By Mrs. Jonny BRADSHAW. 





“‘Mrs. Bradshaw is a very pleasant, refined writer, and has created in Roger North” a try gentleman wit} 
broader views and a larger mind than most of the species.” — Whitehall Review. 
“A wholesome piece of fiction.”—Society. **This is high praise, but it is not too high S 


3. New Novel by REDNA Scott, Three Vols. 


Edith. By Repna Scort. 


** This novel is like an oasis in the desert of dry, barren fiction, which we see daily widening arou 
story, of course, but the love is pure, delicate, tender. . . . It is a natural story, naturally told G H 
4, New Novel by Mrs. CAREY Hosson, Author of “ The Farm in the Karoo ¥ 

At Home in the Transvaal: or, Boers and Boers. 

“ Has plenty of incident, an acquaintance with facts, which saves it frem being comn i 


Three vols. 


Sorrowful, yet Lucky. By A. pe Vatvepre. 


“ The waft of colour and perfume and outdoor magnificence that always lurks in the leave 
out of place in this sombre clime of half-lights, half-tints, and chequered spirits.”—Literary Won 
6. Three Vols. By Mrs. EDMUND ROGER, Author of “ Southwark and its Story This day, 


Elfrica. An Historical Romance of the Twelfth Century. 


“*. . . « On the rocky billows of the court intrigue, clerical foibles, strong men’ 
gentle women’s pastimes and daily doings.” — Whitehall Review. 


NEW SIX SHIL 1 ING NOVELS 





Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. NEW DUTCH NOVEL. Crown 8 
In Troubled Times. By A. 8. C. WALLIS. Anna; or, The Professor's Desghter. By 
**It is truly refreshing in these ie to come upon a Marit Daan = 8 
work of such Ny ec yor ge excellence. ... There are “This is a charming Dutch 1 faithfully trai 
chi aracters in the book that should live beside Romola and lated by Col. Charles Mu he a f ti) wuthor is t 
Tito, Becky Sharp and Colonel Newcome. It is as artistic advocate the emancipation of w in and the protect 
a story as itis excellent.”—Spectator. of dumb animals Che reader cannot fail to } 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day, | ge in it, and in th ~~ descriptio1 of ee 
4 ° . x. | life and manners among the middle Classes, wl h which 
A Wayside Violet. By the Author of “ Fair the author intersperses her admirable tal Litera. 
Fair Faces and True Hearts,” “Born to Luck,’ ’ etc. World 


NEW ONE SHILLING BOOKS. 


GHOSTS EXPLAINED. 
What is the Fourth Dimension? By ©. H. Hiyton, B.A. Crown 


8vo, Ls, 
“A short treatise of admirable clearness. . . . Mr. Hinton brings us panting but delighted to at least a momentary , 
faith in the “ Fourth Dimension,” and upon the eye of this faith there opens a vista of interesting blen Pall Ma t 
Fifth Thousand, ls. Sold Everywhere. 


Forewarned. By E. M. Axspy-Wituiams, Author of “Two Ifs,” “ Foi : 
His Friend,”’ etc. : 
“lf there be any readers who can take it up at the beginning of the evening, and go to bed before tl ril (3 
warning has been realised, fiction is not for them.”—Pall Mall Gazette 
** Nervous people should not read it at midnight.’ *_ Liverpool Mercu 
** Enough to tickle the most inured palate.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The March of the Strikers. By Joun A. Bevan, M.D. 1s. 


** Dr. Bevan can thrill the sense of strong sympathy with almost the pathos of Hood.”—Perthshire Advertisei 

** Deserves to be widely read.”—Schoolmaster. 

**A dramatised version would find immediate favour, while the fight between the strikers and the troops W uld bring 
the house down.”— Knowledge. “A. powerful story.” —Society. 





NEW LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON. 
The Hero Sacrificed. Crown 8vo, pp. x.—-172, 1s. 
Pleasant Readings from the Dane. Translated from the 
Originals (with permission), by JOHN FULFORD VICARY, J.P., Author of ‘A Danish 
Parsonage,’ Crown 8vo, Is. [ This day. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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NEW AND RECENT SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


— SOSSHOHO 


Elementary Text-Book of Zoology. By Profs. W. Cra 
(Univ., Vienna) and A, SEDGWICK (Trin, Coll., Camb.), 
With 706 Ne Ww Woodcuts. Ssvo. c 
SECTION I.—Protozoa to Insecta. 21s 
SECTION II.—Mollusca to Man. 16s 


“Has been anxiously awaited . . . a most masterly introd 
contains as rich a supply of well-drawn figures as man could desir 


Elementary Text-Book of Entomology. 
(Brit. Mus.). Ulustrated with several Hundred Woodcuts, 8y 


Elementary Text-Book of Botany. By Prof. W. Pray 
S. H. Vings, D.Sc., M.A. (Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s Co 
Edition [1885]. 275 Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s 


History of British Ferns. By E. Newmay, F.L.S. Third Edit 
Cuts. 8vo, cloth, 18s. A ‘“ People’s Edition” of the same ridged), 
numerous Figures, is also issued. Fifth Edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s 


Alpine Plants. Painted from Nature. By J. Sesoru. With descript 
text by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Se. Four Series, eacl h 100 colou plat 
Super royal 16mo, half persian, gilt tops, each 25s, 


Dictionary of British Birds. By Cotone, Montacur 


Edition. By E. NEWMAN, F.L.S. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


The Wanderings of Plants and Animals. By Victor Hem 
Full of important and curious research into the History of the Migrations of Cultivat 

Plants and Domestic Animals from their home in Asia to Greece, Italy, and the resi 

Europe. Nearly read 


Bibliography, Index and Guide to Climate. By A. Ramsa\ 


F.G.S. Cuts. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 


The Cruise of the “ Alert.” By R. W. Coppryezr, M.D. (Staff 
Surgeon on board “ Alert.”” New Edition with all the Original Plates. 8vo, 6s. 


“No one could be better fitted than Dr. Coppinger to put into readable shape t 
result of his investigations and his impressions of strange scenery and savage mel. 
Saturday Review. 


The Royal Relief Atlas. By G. Puiuurs Bevan, F.G.S., FSS. 


With Thirty-one Raised (embossed) Maps, each separately framed in cardboard mounts, 
and the whole handsomely bound in One Volume, Royal 4to, 2ls, Second Edition reaay 
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